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Foreword 


Education  in  Canada:  Heceni  Trends  and  Future  Challenges  is  the  third  in  a  series  of 
monographs  produced  by  Statists  Canada  as  part  of  the  1991  Census  Analytic  Program.  The 
1991  Census  monographs  continue  a  tradition  in  census  analysis  that  began  with  the  19.11  Census 
and  was  repealed  in  1961  and  1971.  Although  several  studies  were  conducted  following  the  1981 
Census,  there  has.  not  been  a  formal  monograph  program  associated  with  the  census  since  1971 . 
Many  of  the  1971  series  are  still  used  today  in  uni  verity  programs  and  by  the  general  public. 

It  has  always  been  the  purpose  of  census  monographs  to  provide  analysis  of  topics  related  to 
Canadian  social  and  economic  life.  To  this  end.  the  currant  series  deals  with  some  major  issues  of 
Canadian  life  in  the  1990s  thai  will  continue  to  have  ramifications  into  the  2|s|  century.  The 
themes  covered  by  (his  series  concern  education,  aging  of  the  population,  the  changing  Canadian 
labour  market,  families,  immigrants,  income  distribution,  women,  and  Aboriginal  peoples,  Ushtg 
sophisticated  analytic  techniques,  the  monographs  deal  with  the  selected  themes  in  a 
comprehensive  way  and  complement  the  Focus  on  Canada  series,  which  presents  more  general 
analyses. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  alt  the  authors  who  contributed  to  this  excellent 
series.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  staff  of  the  Census  Analytic  Program  of  Statistics  Canada, 
who  so  efficiently  oversaw  the  program,  as  well  as  the  Advisory  Committee  for  their  valuable 
eipertise. 

1  hope  the  series  will  help  Canadians  understand  the  challenges  our  country  faces  as  we 
approach  the  21  si  century,  and  contribute  to  informed  discussion  of  how  io  deal  with  them. 


Dr,  Ivan  Frllegi 

Chief  Statistician,  Statistics  Canada 


Foreword 


As  the  20th  ctntury  draws  to  a  close,  schooling  is  increasingly  significant  for  individuals  and  for 
Canadian  society.  Human  resource  development,  productivity  enhancement  and  skill  training  are 
becoming  the  cornerstones  of  public  and  private  sector  policies  dealing  with  Canada's 
competitive  position  in  international  commerce.  Governments  currently  spend  in  encess  of  550 
billion  on  education.  Furthermore,  a  significant  proportion  of  the  Canadian  labour  force  is 
engaged  in  education- related  activities.  Education  in  Canada:  Recent  Trends  and  Future 
Challenges  is  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  education  in  Canada,  both  from  the  perspective  of  the 
clients  of  the  system  and  the  providers. 

Education  in  Canada;  Recent  Trends  and  Future  Challenges  examines  current  and  historical 
patterns  of  educaiion  in  Canada. This  analysis  shows  how  the  linkage  between  educational 
attainments  and  labour  market  outcomes  has  changed  in  the  past  50  years.  This  volume  also 
documents  and  analysts  the  differences  among  groups  of  Canadians  with  respect  to  their 
educational  experiences.  The  analysis  concludes  with  an  examination  of  the  current  state  of 
education  in  Canada  from  an  international  perspective,  highlighting  the  challenges  for  the  future. 

As  pan  of  the  1991  Census  Monograph  Series,  Education  in  Canada  joins  the  other  volumes 
in  providing  substantive,  in-depth  analyses  of  selected  themes,  and  demonstrating  the  power  and 
value  of  census  data  on  their  own  and  when  analytically  coupled  with  other  data  sources.  Topics 
in  the  series  include  aging,  income  distribution,  immigration,  the  family,  women,  the  labour  force 
and  Aboriginal  peoples.  The  monographs  ai*  designed  to  be  integrated  into  a  variety  of  academic 
programs  and  to  serve  as  background  in  formulating  and  developing  public  policy. 

Planning  and  overseeing  the  1991  Census  monograph  program  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
Census  Analysis  Di vision  of  Statistics  Canada.  The  program  manager  and  those  responsible 
within  the  division  were  assisted  by  the  Advisory  Committee,  whose  members  reflect  the  broad 
interests  and  professional  backgrounds  of  Canada's  socio-economic  research  community.  The 
committee  provided  advice  on  all  aspects  of  the  monograph  program,  including  topic 
suggestions,  methodology  for  competitions,  assessment  of  proposals,  and  the  process  for  peer 
review.  In  the  Acknowledgments  page  of  this  volume  is  a  list  of  Advisory  Committee  members  as 
well  as  Statistics  Canada  personnel  who  gave  generously  of  their  time  and  effort  to  the 
monograph  series. 

The  invitation  to  submit  research  proposals  was  extended  by  the  Chief  Statistician  to  all 
members  of  the  Canadian  research  community,  both  new  scholars  and  those  with  proven  track 
records.  Proposals  were  assessed  on  the  basis  of  their  relevance  to  socio-economic  issues  facing 
Canada,  the  scope  of  the  analytical  approach,  the  suitability  of  the  analytical  techniques  and 
methodologies,  and  the  importance  of  census  data  to  the  study.  The  authors  selected  represent  the 
full  spectrum  of  Canada's  social  science  research  community.  They  come  from  universities  across 
Canada  as  well  as  from  Statistics  Canada. 


By  encouraging  investigations  of  the  uends  and  changes  in  Canadian  society,  the  1991 
Census  monograph  program  continues  a  valuable  iradiiion  in  census  analysts.  As  we  approach  the 
millennium,  many  social  issues  will  persist  and  possibly  intensify-  Canada,  and  all  Canadians, 
will  benefit  from  insight  provided  by  the  1991  Census  Monograph  Series.  Persons  iirieresied  in 
economic  and  social  issues  related  to  the  educational  systems  will  find  Education  in  Canada  an 
informative  analysis  of  the  impacl  they  have  had  on  Canada's  labour  market  in  a  global  economic 
environment. 


Dr.  Monica  Boyd 

Chair,  Census  Monographs  Advisory  Committee 
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Introduction 


THE  SCHOOLED  SOCIETY 

Whatever  epithets  best  describe  the  emerging  world  of  the  list  century— information  society, 
knowledge  age,  credential  society,  post-indu stria!  era — the  contours  of  that  world  are  now 
coming  into  focus  and  education  is  in  the  central  foreground.  Knowledge  work  will  be  pivotal 
work.  More  than  ever  before,  both  personal  and  societal  prosperity  will  depend  upon  effectively 
applying  knowledge  to  generate  innovative  solutions  to  all  manner  of  problem.  In  every  country 
this  realization  has  dawned.  Schooling  is  increasingly  seen  as  a  key  investment,  a  competitive 
advantage  both  for  the  nation  and  for  the  individual. 

Two  interrelated  principles  lie  behind  this  recognition  of  education's  growing  importance. 
First,  a  flourishing  competitiveness  in  international  commerce  has  focused  attention:  on  human 
resource  development,  productivity  enhancement,  and  skill  training.  As  the  idea  that  knowledge 
is  essential  to  production  gains  acceptance,  unanimity  is  emerging  over  the  need  to  strengthen 
training  and  education.  Second,  in  a  world  of  growing  complexity,  awareness  of  the  necessity  for 
citizenship  training,  in  its  broadest  sense,  has  matured.  Many  agree  that  education  plays  a  pivotal 
role  in  making  people  aware  of,  and  sensitive  to,  today's  difficult  ethical,  political,  and  moral 
Choices,  Schools  must  integrate  these  complementary  mental  and  moral  goals. 

Schools  have  never  been  more  central  to  Canadians'  lives.  Government  spending  on  education 
and  training  now  exceeds  $-50  billion  annually  and  a  sizeable  proportion  of  die  Canadian  labour 
force  works  in  education -related  jobs.  Not  only  do  schools  help  shape  the  lives  of  individual 
students,  they  also  play  a  vital  role  in  determining  what  counts  as  knowledge  thus  shaping  the 
very  structure  of  modem  society,  Education  helps  constitute  and  legitimate  new  jobs — such  as 
economist,  computer  scientist,  forensic  accountant — and  reinforces  the  importance  of  new 
concepts,  saeh  as  human  rights,  environmentalism  and  mulliculturaiism.  Beyond  these  functions, 
scliooling  is  often  called  on  to  help  unify  a  fragmenting  nation  and  provide  channels  that  wilt  lead 
to  equal  opportunity  in  Canadian  society. 

Although  formal,  public  schooling  is  a  relatively  recent  social  invention,  dating  from  the 
middle  of  the  I  SOOs  in  Canada,  it  has  become  fundamental  both  to  our  national  community  and 
to  the  makeup  of  our  personal  identities.  Today,  schooling  is  so  important  that  young  people  are 
legally  required  to  attend  school  until  the  age  of  16.  While  people  may  criticize  specific  issues  in 
the  delivery  of  education,  few  ever  question  the  wisdom  of  mandatory  schooling  (but  see 
Gallagher  1995, 45). 

The  impact  of  schooling  goes  far  beyond  this  minimum  legal  requirement — it  penetrates  into 
the  fabric  of  our  lives.  As  youth,  we  spend  countless  hours  attending  class  or  pursuing  school 
activities.  Even  when  our  schooling  ends,  our  lives  are  shaped  profoundly  by  what  we  learned  at 
school,  by  the  level  of  scholastic  performance  we  attained,  and  by  the  type  of  institutionalized 
education  we  undertook. 


Beyond  these  obvious  impacts,  however,  "school"  in  the  guise  of  studenl-inslructor 
relationships,  prescribed  curricula,  and  formal  certification,  has  been  caponed  to  other 
institutional  domains  to  deal  with  a  myriad  of  social  phenomena-  These  include  prisoner 
rehabilitation,  John  school,  ami -sexist/racist  education,  and  other  "sensitivity  training"  schemes, 
various  types  of  job  re-training— from  McDonald's  Hamburger  University  to  executive  Outward 
Bound  programs1 — and  even  self-help  movements  epitomized  by  Weight  Watchers  and  stop 
smoking  groups.  All  represent  new,  more  "educational"  solutions  lo  old  problems  and  extend  far 
beyond  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Indeed,  almost  any  policy  initial ive  aimed  at  fixing 
societal  problems,  from  environmental  damage  to  poverty,  involves  education  at  some  poiiit. 

Our  premise  is  that  Canada,  like  other  developed  nations,  has  become  a  schooled  society. 
While  education  as  an  institution  has  been  expanding  for  some  time,  and  while  the  use  of 
schooling  to  solve  a  variety  of  social  ills  is  not  new,  the  continual  intensification  of  these 
processes  over  recent  decades  has  had  a  very  real  impact.  ! 

We  are,  inescapably,  members  of  a  "schooled  society." 

As  a  result,  schooling  is  touted  as  ever  important  in  Canadian  society.  Many  Canadian 
politicians  and  policy-makers  are  calling  for  schools  to  be  re-shaped  to  meet  difficult  rneJdern 
challenges,  such  as  the  need  to  enhance  economic  productivity  while  simultaneously  reinforcing 
ethical  reasoning  and  assuaging  the  insecurities  of  parents  worried  about  their  children's  futures. 
Reform  is  not  proving  easy,  and  debate  rages  over  how  best  to  confront  these  challenges.  No 
miraculous  solutions  have  appeared  on  the  horizon,  and  so  we  anticipate  the  lively  debate 'over 
possible  educational  futures  will  continue  for  some  time.  Such  debate  is  healthy  and  ought  to  be 
encouraged. 

1.1     ABOUT  THIS  MONOGRAPH 

i 

In  this  monograph,  we  step  back  from  these  debates,  important  as  ihey  are,  to  provide  details 
about  me  recent  history  of  schooling  in  Canada.  Our  mandate  from  Statistics  Canada  was  lo  show 
how  and  why  the  educational  profile  of  Canadians  has  changed,  relying  on  the  Census  of  Canada 
as  much  as  possible.  The  census  provides  a  valuable  barometer  for  measuring  accomplishments 
in  education  and  training,  permits  an  assessment  of  oui  collective  success  in  delivering  education 
lo  all  Canadians,  and  enables  comparisons  with  eariier  periods  of  Canadian  history.  Combined 
with  other  data,  also  collected  by  Statistics  Canada  or  by  international  governmental  agencies, 
such  as  the  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development  (OECD),  this  information 
helps  us  paint  a  rich  picture  of  the  changes  and  challenges  facing  Canadian  education.      , 

We  document  the  size,  distribution,  and  composition  of  schooling  in  Canada,  showing 
changes  in  various  education  patterns  in  recent  decades.  We  provide  context  for  the  current 
reform  discussions  by  showing  how  educational  attainments,  the  size  of  the  teaching  profession, 
and  the  link  between  educational  attainments  and  labour  market  outcomes  have  changed  during 
this  century  and,  in  particular,  the  lasl  50  years.  As  well,  we  document  differences  among  groups 
of  Canadians,  examining  the  differing  educational  experiences  of  women  and  men  overtime,  the 
provincial  variations  in  high  school  drop-outs,  and  the  fields  of  study  students  from  different 
backgrounds  pursued  in  college  and  university. 

All  this  offers  a  perspective  on  future  challenges  by  highlighting  current  weaknesses  that 
require  attention.  Those  challenges  include  building  on  the  system's  strengths,  while 
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simultaneously  addressing  areas  of  concern  for  Canadian  education. 

We  begin  our  look  at  education  in  Canada  wilh  a  simple  question.  IF  education  is  increasingly 
important,  is  our  nation  ensuring  thai  art  Canadians  are  able  to  participate  in  the  schooling 
process?  By  examining  changes  in  Canadians'  education  levels,  particularly  the  levels  of  those  in 
the  labour  force,  we  can  see  if  our  delivery  of  education  has  kepi  pace  with  ihe  expanding 
knowledge  base  necessary  for  full  participation  in  modern  societies.  As  we  began  this  projeel, 
there  was  some  suggestion  that  the  pace  of  $rvwtk  in  educational  attainment  had  slowed  (Mori 
and  Burke  1989).  This  implied  that  just  as  we  move  into  a  schooled  society,  Canadians  are 
slowing  down  their  pursuit  of  further  schooling,  at  least  relative  to  Ihe  1970s  and  1930s. 

Much  recent  attention  in  educational  debates  has  focused  on  the  content  of  the  school 
curriculum.  In  Chapter  i,  our  attention  is  directed  loan  equally  fundamental,  but  frequently 
neglected  aspect  of  that  larger  debate— how  many  Canadians  are  exposed  to  the  school 
curriculum  at  various  levels  of  education?  For  us  the  content  of  the  curriculum,  and  its  utility,  is 
a  separate  issue  from  who  participates  in,  or  is  exposed  to,  that  curriculum.  Even  ihe  best 
curricular  reform  will  be  inefficient  if  the  student  most  able  to  benefit  from  new  approaches  to 
learning  are  restricted  from  participating. 

Who  are  the  educators  responsible  for  the  various  forms  of  schooling  in  Canada?  Chapter  2 
explores  this  question  in  various  ways,  principally  by  looking  at  historical  changes  in  the  size  and 
composition  of  Ihe  teaching  profession.  We  examine  various  topics,  including  remuneration, 
student-teacher  ratios,  labour  market  change,  and  demographic  profiles.  We  devote  an  entire 
chapter  to  updating  our  knowledge  about  Canada's  largest  profession  (Lockhart  1991 ;  King  and 
Peart  1992), 

Many  observers  say  we  must  ensure  that  the  skills  and  abilities  of  all  Canadians  have  an 
opportunity  to  flourish  if  we  are  to  remain  competitive  in  international  commerce.  Access  to 
educalion  helps  Canadians  develop  their  full  range  of  talents.  Likewise,  a  basic  level  of  education 
must  be  distributed  evenly  for  all  citizens  to  participate  in  modem  society's  complex  ethical, 
political,  and  moral  debates.  Meaningful  democracy  demands  nothing  less.  Chapters  3  and  4 
focus  on  education  distribution- 
It  is  useful  to  examine  schooling  profiles  across  both  social  and  geographic  boundaries.  Rir 
some  time  we  have  known  ihat  Canadians  living  in  rural  areas  leave  school  at  younger  ages  than 
their  urban  counterparts.  The  average  level  of  schooling  also  differs  provincial!  y.  In  Chapter  3  we 
explore  reasons  for,  and  changes  in,  these  rural-urban  and  inter-provincial  distributions.  As  well, 
we  ask  whether  differences  between  people  of  distinct  social  categories,  such  as  language  groups 
and  ethnic  communities  (both  variously  defined),  translate  into  differences  in  schooling 
attainments. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Equality  in  Employment  (Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Equality  in 
Employment  1984)  identified  four  groups  of  Canadians — native  people,  visible  minorities, 
disabled  persons,  and  women — who  share  disproportionately  in  the  ^advantages  of  Canadian 
society.  They  were,  according  to  commissioner  Rosalie  Abella,  "on  the  lower  rungs  of  the  ladder 
to  society's  benefits"  (p.  3).  Education  is  frequently  seen  as  one  way  to  move  up  the  ladder  of 
success,  and  so  in  Chapter  4  we  explore  the  changing  educational  fortunes  of  groups  designated 
as  disadvantaged  and  thus  deserving  of  assistance.  We  pay  particular  attention  to  whether  their 
collective  educational  achievements  are  keeping  pace  wilh,  catching  up  to,  falling  behind,  or 
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surpassing  the  attainments  of  other  Canadians,  Since  Statistics  Canada  collects  data  using  those 
equity  categories,  we  investigate  the  rationale  underlying  the  Employment  Equity  Act  by  asking, 
"do  the  expected  panaris  of  advantage  and  disadvantage  arise  in  education?" 

In  recent  decades  postsecaodary  education  has  become  more  important  for  an  ever-growing 
number  of  Canadians.  Currently,  more  than  50%  of  all  secondary  school  graduates  go  on  to 
college  or  university.  In  Chapter  5,  therefore,  we  examine  recent  trends  among  Canadians 
entering  higher  education. 

Both  the  size  and  differentiation  of  postsecondary  institutions  have  changed  dramatically  in 
the  last  live  decades.  There  are  more,  and  bigger,  universities  now  than  in  1950.  The  community 
colleges  and  technical/  vocational  institutes  have  grown  to  represent  a  critical  part  of  the  higher 
education  system  in  many,  but  not  all,  provinces  (see  Dennison  1995).  As  postsecondary 
institutions  have  proliferated,  so  too  have  the  programs  they  offer.  Our  examination  of  the 
postsecondary  sphere  therefore  incorporates  a  Look  at  student  choices  about  fields  of  study,  full- 
er part-time  status,  and  the  pursuit  of  postgraduate  degrees.  Increasingly,  the  educational 
differences  between  Canadians  are  evident  in  the  types,  and  levels  of  postsecondary  education 
they  attain  (Anisef,  Ashbury,  and  Turrittin  1992;  for  an  American  comparison  see  Davies  ahd 
Guppy  1997a). 

^  also  examine  what  people  do  with  their  educational  qualifications  once  they  leave  school- 
While  we  have  no  direct  information  from  the  census  on  the  actual  skills  and  abilities  that 
Canadians  acquire  in  school,  we  do  have  a  wealth  of  data  on  the  credentials  they  obtain.  In 
Chapter  6  we  examine  how  the  relationship  between  credentials  and  various  labour  market 
outcomes  has  changed.  We  also  briefly  examine  some  of  the  non-economic  consequences  of 
educational  attainment,  particularly  political  participation. 

Comparing  Canadian  education  delivery  wilh  achievements  in  other  countries,  as  we  do  in 
Chapter  7,  can  offer  useful  insights.  Education  has  been  a  central  priority  in  many  nations  for 
some  time.  With  processes  of  globalization  continuing  unabated,  it  is  important  to  see  if  our 
schooling  attainments  are  meeting  the  levels  achieved  by  our  key  economic  competitors. 
Certainly  simple  exposure  to  a  school  curriculum  is  not  a  sufficient  comparative  measure 
(outcome  measures  such  as  standardized  test  scores  are  relevant  here),  bun  attendance  at  school  is 
a  marker  of  comparative  standing.  Especially  when  viewed  in  relation  to  other  countries,  these 
findings  add  to  our  awareness  of  the  challenges  we  wil  I  face  in  the  next  century. 

Before  turning  to  these  chapters,  some  context  is  necessary.  Students'  lives,  in  and  out  of  the 
classroom,  are  influenced  by  the  wider  societal  sphere  of  the  economy,  the  labour  market,  and  lire 
political  milieu.  Changes  in  this  wider  ambit  are  an  important  backdrop  for  any  study  of 
education.  Though  we  are  unable  to  pursue  these  issues  in  sustained  detail,  in  the  next  section  we 
focus  on  key  changes  in  the  last  few  decades  that  have  influenced  schooling  and  school  outcomes. 
We  then  turn  to  an  exami  nation  of  changes  in  the  chi  Idhood  experience. 
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1.2      COHTEXTUALIZIHG  EDUCATIONAL  CHANGE:  TECHNICAL  UPGRADING, 
LABOUR  MARKET  COMPETITION,  ANO  THE  POLITICIZATIQH  OF  EDUCATION 


1.2.1  Glolalizfttiftnaadlhe  wnriw  ecommy 

What  social  forces  have  led  to  the  advent  of  our  schooled  society?  Why  is  education  increasingly 
seen  as  important?  To  address  these  issues,  consider  the  Canadian  economy's  transformation  over 
the  past  century.  It  has  evolved  from  an  agriculturally  based,  resource  economy  to  a 
manufacturing-driven,  industry-dominated  economy,  through  to  a  service  economy.  Roughly 
70%  of  all  jobs  in  199 1  were  in  the  service  sector  (Krahn  and  Lowe  1 993, 44).  This  shift  has 
resulted  in  the  continual  upgrading  of  required  literacy  and  numeracy  skills  (see  Hunter  1938). 

More  recently,  this  upgrading,  according  to  many  observers,  has  taken  a  quantum  leap. 
Technological  advances  and  increasingly  competitive  international  trade  are  creaiing  a  new 
economic  order.  These  forces  will  further  upgrade  most  jobs,  making  knowledge  work3  more 
pivotal  while  promoting  deindusirialization.  Service  and  high  technology  jobs  will  continue  to 
replace  routine  and  low-skill  occupations.  According  to  many  commentators,  the  locus  of 
economic  activity  is  shifting  from  material  production  to  information  processing.  Knowledge  is 
emerging  as  the  key  resource  of  the  next  century  (see  e.g.,  Beck  1995;  Bell  1973;  Siehr  1994). 

Policy-makers  are  near  unanimous  in  arguing  that,  since  knowledge  is  key  to  production, 
training  and  education  need  strengthening.  In  an  updated  version  of  the  human  capital  theory 
(which  informed  policy  in  the  1960s  and  1970s),  many  argue  that  both  persona)  and  societal 
prosperity  will  depend,  even  more  so  than  now,  on  effectively  applying  knowledge  to  generate 
innovative  solutions  to  all  types  of  problems  (see  Lockhart  1979).  As  a  reflection  of  this  growing 
trend,  an  estimated  20%  of  gross  national  product  (GNP)  in  Western  industrial  countries  currently 
goes  to  producing  and  distributing  knowledge  via  education,  on-the-job  training,  and  research 
and  development  (Drucker  1993,  186). 

1.2.2  More  labMr  market  compelltiui 

Not  all  of  the  pressure  to  increase  educational  attainment  comes  from  rising  technical 
requirements  in  the  economy.  Other,  more  supply-side,  factors  also  pressure  Canadians  to  acquire 
more  and  more  credentials.  As  firm  ownership  and  most  other  forms  of  propertied  self- 
employmem  dwindled  over  this  century,  fewer  and  fewer  Canadians  had  options  other  than 
working  in  the  labour  force.  Additionally,  women  aged  1 5  and  over  have  greatly  increased  their 
participation  in  paid  employment,  from  only  16%  at  the  turn  of  this  century  10  over  58%  in  1991 
(Krahn  and  Lowe  1993, 62),  As  we  show  in  Chapter  5,  Canadian  postsecondary  education 
expanded  mainly  because  of  greater  female  participation.  These  twin  forces  have  made  the  labour 
market  increasingly  crowded.  The  movement  towards  a  service  economy  also  means  job  seekers 
need  higher  credentials  because  the  service  sector  demands  more  education  than  oiher  sectors. 
Additionally,  changes  in  Canada's  immigration  policy  have  also  heightened  competition.  Today's 
immigrants  are  on  average  far  more  educated  than  in  previous  decades  and  most  compete  in  the 
service  sector  at  a  variety  of  levelS- 

These  trends,  along  with  greater  technical  requirements,  inflate  the  amount  of  schooling 
expected  in  most  jobs.  This  is  indeed  the  conclusion  of  some  analysts  who  downplay  the  direct 
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relevance  of  much  schooling  for  the  workplace.  Credential  ists  (e.g.,  Collins  1979)  look  instead  to 
market  forces,  arguing  that  a  lai^e  supply  of  job  seekers  allows  employers  (who  have  limited  time 
and  knowledge  lo  make  smart  hiring  decisions)  to  use  education  credentials  as  a  social  Jy  accepted 
and  convenient  device  to  lirnil  pools  of  job  candidates  within  a  glutted  market  of  applicants. 
Many  firms,  for  instance,  now  expect  cashiers  or  salespersons  to  have  high  school  diplomas  or 
university  degrees,  though  there  is  little  evidence  of  rising  skill  requirements  in  those  jobs. 
Growing  credential  requirements,  in  turn,  cause  younger  people  in  particular  to  seek  a 
competitive  edge  by  collecting  ever-more  credentials,  thereby  reinforcing  credential  inflation  and 
giving  employers  an  even  larger  pool  of  well-educated  applicants.  This  paper  chase,  the  "diploma 
disease"  as  Dore  (1976)  calls  it,  is  an  educational  equivalent  to  the  arms  race  of  the  Cold  War  era. 

A  related  understanding  of  rising  educational  attainments  conies  from  the  work  of  Ulrich 
Beck  (1992)  and  Anthony  Giddens  (1990).  In  their  eyes,  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  world 
creates  greater  levels  of  uncertainty,  causing  people  to  plan  more  for  the  future,  especially  in  an 
effort  to  minimize  risk.  People  go  lo  financial  planners,  they  set  up  RRSPs,  they  install  security 
systems  in  their  homes  and  cars,  and  they  engage  in  preventative-mainlenance  exercise  programs, 
all  with  the  intent  of  reducing  risk.  For  a  parent,  a  principal  way  to  enhance  their  child's  future 
security  is  to  encourage  educational  development.  Parents  arrange  a  formidable  array  of 
"shadow"  education  practices  (e.g.,  private  tutors,  art  classes,  computer  camps)  and  education 
planning  ventures,  including  registered  education  savings  plans.  Education  is  an  essential 
commodity  in  a  high-risk  society.  By  engaging  in  these  education- related,  risk- reducing 
strategies,  the  uncertainty  spawned  by  the  modern  world's  complexity  and  competitiveness 
further  entrenches  the  pervasiveness  of  schooling  in  our  lives. 

1.2,3   M wa  Miliciistidi 

The  twin  pressures  of  ever-changing  economic  conditions  and  keener  labour  market  competition 
are  ushering  in  a  new,  more  intense  politics  of  education.  In  Canada,  as  elsewhere,  policy  debates 
are  infused  with  the  imagery  of  globalization  and  economic  competitiveness.  Freer  trade,  more 
international  migration,  and  greater  deregulation — each  a  factor  under-girding  the  uncertainties 
of  a  higher-risk  society— lie  behind  the  forces  of  globalization.  Most  political  parlies  in  Canada 
presume  we  must  compete  for  increasingly  mobile  investment  dollars  by  stressing  our  labour 
force's  skills  and  the  innovative  capacity  of  our  scientific  and  technical  worked-  The  result  is  thai 
all  aspects  of  schooling,  from  assessment  and  evaluation,  locurricular  content  and  school 
governance,  are  claimed  to  be  in  need  of  reform.  Many  see  our  schools  as  "behind  ihe  times"  and 
"out  of  touch."  As  low-skill  jobs  vanish  due  lo  automation  or  job  exporting,  ibey  argue,  most 
future  jobs  will  require  a  minimal  skill  level  that  must  be  guaranteed  by  education  systems  (see 
for  instance,  Ontario  Premier's  Council  198&;  Liberal  Party  of  Canada  1993;  Human  Reources 
Development  Committee  1991;  Steering  Group  on  Prosperity  1992).  Others,  particularly  teacher 
unions  and  their  advocates,  have  sttongly  disputed  this  vision,  portraying  it  as  an  unfounded, 
barely  concealed  attempt  to  further  "vocationalize"  the  content  of  schooling,  instil  commercial 
values  in  students,  and  shift  blame  for  economic  stagnation  onto  schools  and  away  from  industry 
(e.g.,  Barlow  and  Robertson  1994). 

But  it  is  not  just  business,  politicians,  and  teacher  unions  that  are  politicizing  education. 
Today  there  is  an  historically  unprecedented  range  of  activists  and  interest  groups  vying  to 
influence  public  education.  For  instance,  Ontario's  recent  Royal  Commission  on  Learning 
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witnessed  an  amazing  array  of  inleresl  groups  and  individuals  submitting  proposals.  "Parent 
power"  in  educalion,  is  now  a  force  to  be  recognized  in  Canada  {Davies  and  Guppy  1997b). 
Today's  cohort  of  parents,  the  most  educated  and  informed  in  history,  are  less  deferential  toward 
the  educational  establish ment  and  are  more  likely  to  feel  entitled  to  challenge  exper is.  With  a 
greater  ability  to  get  involved  in  school  issues,  and  with  higher  expectations  regarding  schooling, 
coalitions  of  taxpayers,  ethnic  and  religious  minorities,  and  other  groups  are  demanding  publicly 
funded  schools  tailored  to  their  curricula:,  ethnic,  or  linguistic  wants. 

Changing  economic  conditions  throughout  the  second  haJf  of  the  20th  century  have  made 
Canadian  society  more  unequal  in  terms  of  wealth,  income  and  employment  distribution.  Labour 
income,  especially  for  low  and  middle-income  earners,  has  remained  fairly  stable  for  some  time, 
but  the  gap  between  Canada's  richest  and  poorest  has  widened  (Morisselte,  Myles,  and  Picot 
1 994).  This  means  schooling  is  increasingly  seen  as  a  way  to  level  the  playing  field,  and  as  a 
result,  educational  equity  has  become  a  central  issue.  In  pan,  the  latter  trend  highlights  the  rise  of 
"identity  politics,"  which  refers  to  politics  based  largely  on  visible  characteristics  such  as  race, 
ethnicity  and  gender  as  opposed  to  region,  class  or  socio-economic  status.  These  politics  shape 
public  policy  concerns.  Indeed,  they  have  influenced  the  types  of  questions  and  categories  we 
investigate  in  this  monograph.  For  instance,  the  Abel  la  report,  in  prescribing  remedies  for  social 
inequality,  focused  only  on  groups  categorized  by  physical  characteristics— gender,  race, 
ancestry,  and  disability— and  ignored  class,  socio-economic  status,  or  region  as  forces  thai  shape 
disparities.  As  a  resull,  increasingly,  the  politics  of  educational  equity  centre  on  A  be  I  la's 
categories,  even  though  disparities  by  class,  for  instance,  are  comparably  more  entrenched  than 
those  focused  on  by  Abella  (see  Guppy  and  Arai  1 993;  Siedule  1 992;  Wanner  1996), 

In  sum,  economic  changes,  greater  labour  market  competition,  and  greater  politicizalion  are 
crucial  influences  on  Canadian  education.  However,  a  conlextualiiation  of  education  would  be 
incomplete  if  il  did  not  include  an  examination  of  the  lives  of  children.  The  shift  to  a  service 
economy,  growing  inequalities,  and  greater  numbers  of  women  in  the  work  foree  all  affect  the 
lives  of  children  in  and  out  of  the  classroom.  Though  schools  serve  everyone,  their  largest  and 
most  immediate  constituency  is  children.  Virtually  all  Canadian  children  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  15  are  full-time  students.  To  understand  changes  in  education  delivery  over  time,  and  the 
impact  of  all  of  the  trends  discussed  above,  we  need  to  document  the  evolving  nature  of 
childhood  in  Canada  (see  also  Ross,  Scoti,  and  Kelly  1996). 

1.3      The  changing  context  of  childhood 

Over  I  he  past  few  decades,  the  world  of  children  has  altered  in  fundamental  ways.  Table  [.  1 
illustrates  some  major  shifts  in  Canada.  Demographically,  children  today  represent  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  population.  In  1961,  children  under  age  15  comprised  more  than  a  third  (33.9%) 
of  the  Canadian  population.  By  1994,  their  representation  had  fallen  to  just  over  one- fifth 
(20.3%).  This  has  occurred  partly  because  older  people  live  longer,  but  also  because  the  birth  rate 
fell  from  an  average  of  3-8  children  per  woman  in  i960  to  1,7  children  per  woman  in  1993.  For 
today's  children  this  will  mean  moving  into  their  working  lives  as  part  of  a  relatively  small 
cohort,  while  having  to  support  bolh  the  non- working  elderly  and  their  own  children. 
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Not  only  do  children  compose  a  smaller  population  segment,  but  also  ihe  family  arrangements 
in  which  Ihey  live  have  been  changing  dramatically  in  recent  years.  Now  ihey  have  fewer  siblings 
than  in  earlier  decades  (from  0-9  siblings,  on  average,  in  1961  to 0.2  in  1991 X  and  ihey  are  also 
more  likely  to  live  in  families  headed  by  a  female  lone-parent  (the  latter  represented  9.0%  of  all 
families  with  children  in  1961  and  16.4%  in  1991).  For  children  living  in  two-parent  familitss,  the 
probability  that  the  mother  is  working  has  soared  from  29-1%  in  1971  to  66.5%  in  1992,  thereby 
reducing  the  amount  of  time  children  spend  with  their  patents.  Divorce  rates  have  also  risen 
sharply  since  the  Second  World  War,  quintupling  between  1968  and  1992,  and  thereby  increasing 
stress  upon  children.  Not  all  divorced  couples  had  children,  of  course,  and  although  the 
proportion  of  divorces  involving  marriages  with  dependent  children  did  not  change  dramatically 
between  1971  and  1 992,  children  art  still  involved  in  over  one-half  of  all  divorces. 

Over  recent  decades  Canadians'  geographic  mobility  has  increased  and  this  too  has  added  to 
the  stresses  and  strains  children  face.  In  the  five-year  time-span  between  1956  and  1961 1 41.2% 
of  all  children  aged  5  to  14  changed  their  place  of  residence.  This  mobility  rate  increased  to 
5 1 .5%  in  the  interval  between  1986  and  1991.  I 

One  area  of  improvement  is  the  mortality  rale.  Infant  death  rates  have  plummeted  and  suicide 
rates  for  10-  to  1 9-year-olds,  while  high,  have  not  grown  significantly  since  1981  (in  the  1970s 
the  rates  increased  for  females  and  males  among  10-  to  1 4-year-olds  and  15-  to  19-year-olds). 
Injury  death  rates  have  also  dropped  by  mote  than  half  for  children  aged  1  to  4  between  1970  and 
1990. 

Pregnancy  rates  for  females  between  15  and  19  have  also  fallen— from  5.3%  of  females  in 
1975  reporting  at  least  one  pregnancy,  down  to  4.0%  by  1992.  Certainly  not  all  such  pregnancies 
were  unwanted,  but  many  were,  and  so  the  declining  rate  means  young  parents  experience  less 
pregnancy-related  tension. 

Economic  changes  have  also  had  a  major  impact  on  ihe  lives  of  children.  Over  the  past  decade 
children  living  in  low  income  families  have  increased  for  both  two-parent  and  lone- parent 
families.  (While  Statistics  Canada  publishes  data  on  low  income  cut-offs,  these  are  not  designed 
or  intended  to  be  used  as  measures  of  poverty,  Also  note  that  the  definition  of  poverty  is 
contested,  see  Sarlo  1996  and  Ross,  Shillington,  and  Lochhead  1994.)  In  198 1, 763,400  children 
under  the  age  of  18  lived  at  or  below  the  low  income  cut-off,  while  10  years  later  ihe  number  had 
risen  to  1,21 1,900  (see  also  Picot  and  Myles  1996).  The  social  safety  net  is  an  increasingly 
important  source  of  income  for  low-income  families;  social  transfer  payments  made  up  63%  of 
all  income  for  such  families  in  1991,  compared  with  only  36%  in  1973.  Whatever  the 'exact 
reasons  for  this  shift  (and  the  reasons  are  debated— is  it  falling  employment  income  or  rising 
welfare  payments?),  a  sizeable  number  of  children  are  vulnerable  to  claw-backs  by  (he  welfare 
slate. 

While  there  is  no  consistent  evidence  that  the  material  Jives  of  children  have  worsened  in  an 
absolute  sense,  it  does  appear  that  fewer  of  today's  children  can  realistically  share  in  the  North 
American  dream  of  continually  rising  affluence  from  one  generation  to  the  nest  Many  children 
do  not  experience  the  rising  affluence  their  parents  enjoyed  growing  up  in  the  1950s.  1960s,  and 
early  1970s.  As  previous  generations  progressed  from  childhood  to  adulthood,  the  family 
holidays  got  longer,  ihe  presents  more  expensive,  the  lifeslyle  more  plush  and  this  had  a  big 
impact  on  how  people  approached  the  future.  Economic  insecurity  (e.g.,  unemployment)  in  ihe 
family  was  much  less  a  problem  then  than  it  is  today.  i 
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Even  for  children  not  living  in  Low-income  families,  economic  changes  have  meant  the  rising 
prosperity  of  previous  decades  is  not  something  ihey  experience  (Morissette,  Myles,  and  Picol 
1994).  For  example,  after  adjusting  for  inflation,  the  average  income  forlwo-parent  families  with 
children  remained  almost  constant  between  1930  and  1993,  while  average  family  income 
declined  for  lone-parent  families  headed  by  women.  Falling  birth  rates  have,  of  course,  softened 
the  impact  of  this  income  stabilization,  since  families  are  now  smaller  ihan  in  previous  decades. 

Finally,  the  percentage  of  young  people  charged  with  violent  crimes  has  more  lhan  doubled 
in  the  last  eight  years,  and  overall  rates  of  crime  have  increased,  although  less  dramatically.  As 
well,  the  fear  of  crime  has  risen,  and  children  have  become  much  more  conscious  of  potential 
dangers,  as  a  host  of  family  and  school  safety  initiatives  signal,  from  "don't  talk  to  strangers" 
slogans  to  school  identification  badges. 

In  combination,  all  the  indicators  listed  in  Table  1. 1  suggest  thai,  on  balance,  childhood  has 
become  a  more  stressful  period  of  life  in  recent  decades.  Mot  all  of  the  indicators  point  in  the 
same  direction.  Mortality  rates  have  improved  substantially,  for  example,  but  there  is  no  disputing 
the  fact  that  most  other  indicators  suggest  Canadian  children's  quality  of  life  has  deteriorated  over 
the  period  {for  a  U.S.  comparison  on  which  we  base  our  examples,  see  Haveman  and  Wolfe 
1994). 

The  halcyon  days  of  increasing  material  prosperity  are  "on  hold."  The  next  generation  of 
Canadians,  more  than  any  other,  will  attend  school  for  a  greater  number  of  years,  accumulating 
more  degrees,  diplomas,  and  certificates,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  earn  greater  real  incomes.  This 
affects  education  in  many  ways.  Though  it  does  not  follow  that  coming  from  a  family  living 
below  die  low  income  cut-off  or  headed  by  a  single  mother  renders  a  child  less  educable,  it  does 
suggest  that  cultural  themes  with  which  Canadian  education  has  been  historically  associated — 
themes  of  upward  social  mobility,  the  pursuit  of  ever-rising  malerial  affluence — may  now  be 
strained,  and  may  not  motivate  as  many  students  and  parents  as  in  the  past. 

These  contextual  izing  factors,  and  their  impact  on  children,  set  the  stage  for  the  remainder  of 
this  hook.  In  the  nexl  chapter  we  review  key  elements  of  educational  change  in  historical 
perspective.  Following  that,  we  turn  to  more  contemporary  aspects  of  education,  pointing 
especially  to  recent  changes  and  future  challenges. 


1 .  Outward  Bound  programs  Involve  groups  ol  executives  or  young  offenders,  for  example,  pursuing  wilderness 
ctatangtt  designed  id  enhance  personal  quatills  such  as  teamwork,  leadership  and  selKonlidonc*. 

2.  In  knowledge  work  we  include  Jobs  locused  on  en*  or  more  ol  Hte  blowing:  acquiring,  analysing,  tatter  prating , 
Kilning  and  producing  ideas  and  information. 
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Table  1.1 

Changes  in  Children's  Lives  in  Canada 


Demd  graphics 


Percentage  of  population  under  age  15 


1961 
1971 
1961 
1991 

1994 


(*> 
339 
29.5 

22.5 
2Q.e 
20.3 


Source:   Statistics  Canada.  Population:  Age,  Sex  and  I 
Statistics,  1394,1995- 


i,  1%2:  Statistics  Canada,  Annual  DemoOfSphk 


t. 


Total  fertility  rate 


1960 
1930 
1985 
1990 
1993 


3.6 
1.6 
1.7 

1.6 
1.7 


Sonus:   Canadian  Institute  nl  Child  Health  1994. 


3.        Percentage  of  touths  under  1 5  whose  wotker  tongue  is  neithea  French  ndh  English 


1961 
1971 
1981 

1991 


(%) 

7.9 

8.3 

7.6 

103 


Soviet:   Statistics  Canada.  Home  Language  and  Mottm  Tsngvt,  1 992. 
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B.       fmnx 

4.          AvERME  NUMBER  OF  CHUBflt  PER  FAMILY 

1951 
1971 

1981 

1951 

1.9 

18 

1.4 
12 

Source:   StallsllcsCanarta.  Women  in  Canada: A  Statistical  Report,  1995- 

5,       DmmcEi  per  1 00 ,  000  fwulatum 

1968  H.t 

1971  137.6 

1981  27B.0 

1992  277.9 

1991  270 J 

Sootce:  Stallstira  Canada,  Wwea  in  Canaoti  A  Statistical  Report,  1 995"  SlatiSfiCs  Canada,  ftrareB,  ISS2, 1995. 


G .  PtRCHmOE  Of  ALL  FAMUE3  HEADED  IV  LONE-PARENTS 


1%1 

1971 
19fl1 
1991 


Femaie-I«ad&d  \%] 

Usie-iieailcd  («) 

9.0 

2.5 

10.4 

23 

13.7 

2.9 

16.4 

3.5 

Source  SMislica  Canada.  Women  in  Canada:  A  Statistical  Report,  7995. 


1.  AvEHME  NUMBER  OF  CNNJOAQt  PER  FEMALE  LOHE-PAREItTIS 


1976  2d 

1961  1.7 

1986  1.6 

1991  1.8 

Source:  Stallsllcs  Canada.  Amual  (temjp-aphic  Statistics  f  (W,  1995- 
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8 .  ft AOttMGC  OF  MARRIED  FEMALES  IN  THE  LAMW  FORCE  Wim  CHILDREN  UHODI JUJE  6 

1971  :  29.1 

1991  '.  597 

1992  !  66.5 

Soww   SUilstics  Canada,  Lafleur  Ante  A:rtW(y  of  rttvrwirr  */  Prtswct  at  CtHMm,  1 991 


9.  PtKCEHTMf  OF  OIWCES  INVOLVING  DEPENDENT  CMLDflEH 

197!  554 

1981  511 

19B6  '  45-4 

1992  ;  55.6 

SOims:  Statistics  Canada,  Women  in  Citato;  A  Stiltsllca)  Report,  1995;  Stalislles  Canada,  Divwcts,  JSS£  1 995- 


C,       G*06Wu*hical  HDHLrn 

1 0.      Percentage  of  children  aged  5  it  14  who  changed  resdcnce  ovat  a  fwe-yeah  time  span 

1966-1961  ,<1-Z 

1966-1971  ;  -16.1 

1976-1981  ''S  5 

1966-1991    51.5 

Souse:    Stallslls  Canada,  Mobttiyand  Montiw,  1 993;  Slali &tics  Canatti,  Popubtion:  Mobility  Status,  19B3.  ■ 
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1 1 ,       GMJNKM'S  DEATH  RATES  (PER  1 ,000 1 


Undef  1  year  10-Uyeara 


1961  27.2  !  0.4 

1971  17.5  :  0-4 

1W1  93  !  0.3 

tm  M  !  0.2 

1992  5-1  i  0.2 

1993  62  02 

Some*:    ^^Gi^,AmwalOBmogfai)tiic$t&ti$ttis,1$&4,l995-  ' 
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12.      Stucnt  rate*  {re<  111,000) 


10-14  pars 


15-1 9  yttr& 


Female 

Male 

Fern** 

Male 

035 

1.09 

100 

1232 

0.95 

2.S2 

3-70 

20.55 

0.97 

1.34 

3J3 

22.02 

0.S5 

262 

M2 

20.08 

1971 
1981 
1991 
1992 


Sautcz  HeelihCeia&&w*rtAi&na<&.1994. 


13.      Chumm's  ihjww  death  rates  (pea  1 QO ,  000) 


Myeare 


10-14  years 


1970 

1978 
19S2 
1916 
1990 
1992 


34 
36 
29 
20 
19 
IS 
12 


PflEGUMC* 


1975 
1961 

1987 
1990 
1992 


25 
?4 
22 

17 
12 
13 
10 


Smt«:    Canadian  InsiHulB  Dl  CMd  HeaWi  1 994;  Stifislics  Cauda,  Atartartty  1 995. 


M .        ESWI  ATED  PflKtUUlCY  RATES  FOR  WOflEH  AGED  1 5  TO  13  (PER  1 ,000| 


53.4 
45-7 
40.6 
44.0 
40.4 


Souree.-    Widhera  end  Siins  1994;  Statistics  Canada,  flulfti  tf»?h 199S. 


15.        famuli  RATES  FOR  WMEH  AGED  15  TO  10  (6«THS  PEA  1,000) 


1974 
1981 
1987 
1992 


34.8 
25.9 
22.8 
25? 


Sawcz  Statistics  Canada,  ffirtta,  MtS2, 1995. 
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16,        P&KEHTAGE  OF  LOW  NCOME  FAMUES  AMOHQ  IWO-PAREHT  FAMNJES  WITH  CHNJDREtl 

i9ao  fl.e 

i9fl*  g.i 

1991  no 

1993  «.s 

SouflCfi:  Slatalfc  Canada,  Women  to  Canada:  ^  Statistical  Report,  1995- 


1 7 .        PFBCHITME  Of  LOW  INCOME  FAMILIES  JMONQ  LOHE-FARENT  FAMILIES  WITH  FEMALES 
U  TOE  HEM  Of  THE  HOUSEHOLD 

(%) 

1990  56-7 
1 9*8  55-1 

1991  51-1 
1993  59-6 

Samite:  Slatiatics  Canada.  Women  to  Canada:  A  Statistical  Report,  1995. 


18.      Average  family  income  foh  two-parent  nwuES  with  chlwdi  (1991  mwstaut  dollars) 

1960  58.747 

19BS  61.725 

19B1  60,992 

1993  59,55* 

Source.-  Stalkslics  Canada,  Women  io  Canada:  A  Statistical  Report,  1 995. 


19.      Average  what  income  w  uONE-f«MBT  families  wim  females  as  the  hew  of  the 
household  (1991  cohstan?  dollars) 

1980  £4,592 

196*  23,707 

1991  23,930 

1993  23,301 

■ 

Source:  Statistics  Canada,  W$men  in  Gitiadg:  A  Statistics!  Report,  1995. 
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20.        NlMKR  OF  CMLOREH  UHMh  18  YEARS  OF  AM  UUMG  IQjOW  HW  LOW  INCOME  CUT-OFf 


1981  763.400 

1*87  1 .057.800 

1991 1,211.900 

Swce:  Canadian  InsEliuie  dI  CMd  Heailti  1994. 


21.        SoUAl  THMBFEfl  INCOME  W  PERCENTAGE  OF  ALL  INCOME  FOR  FDOR  FAMILIES 
WITH  CHILWEN  0  TO  6 

m 

Wfll  450 

1*8*  560 

WS1  63.0 


Sounw:  Ptonaw)  Myles  1905. 


G.       Young  offenders 


Ihtboouctw 
mix 


ZZ .      Percentage  w  tooths  ( ageo  1 2  to  1 7)  charged  for  violent  cmme 

19«  ^7 

1930  07 

1994 as 

SdumW:   Hcndrii*.  1995. 


23 ,      Pehcehtagc  OF  TOUTHS  charged  for  pboferty  crime 


1*M  3.5 

1990  37 

10*4 Z,9 

Swnis.   Hendrick,  1995. 


24.        PERCENTAGE  OF  YOUTHS  CHARGED  UHDEft  THE  CRN!!!*!.  COOC 


1985  4  8 

1990  56 

1*94 51 

Scarce:   Hendrickhl99$. 
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School  Expansion,  Rising 

Levels  of  Education 
and  Population  Change 


The  central  place  education  now  occupies  in  the  lives.  of  Canadians  has  gradually  developed  over 
the  past  century.  This  chapter  describes  the  developmental  phases  of  our  schooled  society.  We 
begin  by  outlining  the  growth  of  ihe  teaching  work  force,  using  this  as  a  key  measure  of  the 
education  system's  evolution  in  Canada.  We  also  use  early  census  data  on  school  attendance  to 
pinpoint  when  various  transitions  in  Canada's  education  system  occurred.  By  examining  selected 
milestones  in  the  development  of  the  education  system,  we  can  better  understand  key  historical 
transitions  in  educational  change.  We  focus  on  several  milestones  in  this  chapter — the  points  at 
which  it  became  the  norm  for  children  to  attend  elementary  and  secondary  school  on  a  regular 
basis  and  the  point  at  which  it  became  the  norm  for  the  vast  majority  of  teenagers  to  complete 
high  school. 

Beyond  these  defining  transitional  moments,  schools  are  also  profoundly  affected  by 

demographic  shifts.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  elementary  grades  and  in  ihe  early  years  of  high 
school  where  attendance  is  mandated  by  the  minimum  school -leaving  age.  Undoubtedly,  the  baby 
boom  had  a  significant  impact  on  Canada  (see  Figure  1,1).  Starting  in  1 947,  the  number  of  births 
grew  year  upon  year,  reaching  a  peak  in  1959  when  there  were  479.275  newborns.  Births  then  felt 
steeply  and  even  though  the  population  nearly  doubled  from  17,5  million  in  1959  to  29.2  million 
in  1994  the  annual  number  of  births  in  Canada  has  never  exceeded  the  1959  total.  This  rapid 
increase  and  subsequent  decrease  in  births  led  a  pattern  of  "boom,  bust:  and  echo,"  as  described 
by  Foot  (1996 ),  with  the  boomers  of  the  1950s  creating  their  own  "echo  boom"  when  they 
reached  prime  childbearing  ages  in  the  l9Mfls  and  1990s.  The  fluctuating  size  of  the  school-age 
population,  perhaps  exemplified  most  dramatically  through  "portable  classrooms."  has  been 
instrumental  in  shaping  the  education  system  of  recent  decades.  Demographic  shifts  are  likely  to 
influence  future  changes  in  schooling  and  so  population  projections  play  an  important  role  for 
school  planners. 
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Figure  1.1 

Popuutioh  up  no  1  Year  df  Age.  Canada,  1021  to  1994 
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Sou/a:  Statelics  Canada,  CalSloguB  oos.  91  -537;  91  -213, 


fn  the  introductory  chapter,  we  discussed  the  emerging  information  age  and  the  suggestion 
lhat  education  levels  in  Canada  must  rise  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  recent  social  and  economic 
changes.  We  explore  this  idea  more  fully  here  by  examining  various  measures  of  the  average 
amount  of  schooling  that  Canadians  have  received,  paying  particular  attention  to  whether  the 
growth  in  the  level  of  schooling  has  acceleraled  in  recent  decades.  Besides  probing  average  levels 
of  schooling,  we  also  explore  the  two  extremes— early  school  leavers  and  postsecondary  graduates. 

1.1      OVERVIEW 

According  to  the  1 99 1  Census,  more  than  550,OOQ  Canadians  worked  in  education-related  jobs. 
Representing  approximately  A%  of  the  entire  Canadian  labour  force,  this  is  a  strong  indicator  of 
our  massive  labour  investment  in  schooling.  In  addition,  there  were  over  6  million  full-time 
students  Li  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  system  during  the  1991-92  school  year.  Among 
Canadians  aged  1 5  and  over,  3,78 1,1 65  or  17.7%  attended  school  either  full  or  part  time  in  1991. 
Finally,  Statistics  Canada  estimates  that  more  than  5.8  million  Canadian  adults,  although  not 
attending  school  full  time,  were  enrolled  in  some  form  of  adult  education  or  structured  training 
(Statistics  Canada,  Education  in  Canada  1996, &S).  The  number  of  all  ihe  education  workers, 
grade  school  and  high  school  learners,  and  adult  students  combined  reflects  the  importance  of 
schooling  in  Canadians'  lives.  Currently,  approximately  10  million  Canadians — about  one-third 
of  the  population — are  directly  involved  in  some  part  of  our  education  system. 
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Forma]  schooling  was  not  always  so  central  For  Canadians.  It  began  later  in  Canada  than  in 
many  European  societies  but,  by  the  mid- 1800$,  schooling  had  a  noticeable  presence.  One 
historical  indicator  of  the  collective  importance  we  place  on  schooling  is  the  number  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  ieacher$  hired-  In  1 870.  there  were  just  over  1 3,000  full-time 
teachers  in  Canada.  By  1970  this  number  had  swollen  tojusl  over  260,000,  an  increase  of 
1,900%,  In  1995,  close  to  300,000  full-time  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  were 
employed  across  Canada  (Guppy  and  Davies  1996). 

1 .2     GROWTH  IN  THE  TEACHING  WORK  FORCE 

By  ihe  late  19th  century,  schools  were  well  established  in  most  regions  of  Canada  (see  Phillips 
1957;  Wilson,  Slamp  and  Audet  1570;  Curtis  1988).  From  the  mid- 1800s  until  ihe  1920s,  literacy 
and  elementary  education  were  widely  promoted  and  the  teaching  labour  force  expanded 
accordingly.  However,  because  of  ihe  Depression  and  the  Second  World  War,  school  expansion 
slowed  and  the  early  momentum  of  ihe  "school  promoters"  was  not  maintained  (see  Prentice 
1977).  Between  1930  and  1950,  fewer  lhan  20,000  new  teaching  jobs  were  added  to  the  school 
system,  representing  a  growth  rate  of  only  2S<&  (see  Table  I- 1).  That  rate  was  well  below  ihe  69% 
growth  experienced  between  1 870  and  1 390  or  the  74%  growth  experienced  between  1910  and 
1 930.  In  sharp  contrast,  after  the  Second  World  War,  over  170,000  new  teaching  jobs  were 
introduced  between  1950  and  1970,  and  the  growth  rate  soared  to  193%. 

Tauei.1 

Fulwme  Teachms  im  Puiud  Eiweitwry  and  Secommry  Schools,  urn  Caiimxah  Lmouh  Force, 
Selected  Years,  1870  to  1994 

Number  Total  Canadian         Teachers  as  % 

Vsr  el  leathers  %chanpi  labour  Ioice         ol  labour  force 

1*70 
ISM 
1910 
1930 
1950 
1970 
1990 
1994 

figures  nol  available 

...     figurtj  nol  appftttbti 

Sttiftt:  Number  cl  teachers  for  1970  k)  1 970 lata) front Le*cy  1 963, Series W-1 52^ for  1 S90 andl 994 ttie numbsfs aire 
Iron  Statistics  Canada,  Education  in  Canifa,  various  years.  Total  Canadian  labour  tort*  estimates  for  1930  to 
1950  are  from  Urquharl  and  Buckley  1964,  Series  C-Ml  lor  1970  h>  19*2  Ihe  estimates  are  from  Statistics 
Canada,  'Annual  UbOur  Force  Estimales  1  946-1994*  Cation  Social  Trends,  1995  (Spring),  34.  EerEer 
comparable  estiimles  of  tl»  Canadian  labour  lores  ar&  unavaibbte. 

The  leaching  profession's  fluctuating  growth  cycle  has  beer  sluggish  in  recent  decades,  with 
the  rate  of  change  falling  to  1 3%  between  1970  and  i  990,  ii$  lowest  level  since  Confederation. 
This  slowing  of  growth  in  the  full -time  teaching  work  force  is  partly  because  the  baby  boom 
generation  has  passed  through  the  school  system,  thus  reducing  the  demand  for  leachere.  School 
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13,323 

22,550 

69 

10,476 

79 

70,245 

74 

4.960,000 

1.7 

80,632 

28 

5,1 96,000 

1.7 

262,457 

193 

6,395.000 

3.1 

296,271 

13 

13,661,000 

22 

306,227 

3 

14,926.900 

2.1 

boards  have  also  begun  using  more  pan-time  and  temporary  teachers  to  cope  with  mounting 
financial  constraints,  and  this  loo  has  slowed  the  growth  of  full-lime  Leaching  Jobs.  For  example. 
pan-Lime  teachers  in  (he  elementary  and  secondary  system  have  grown  from  1  in  40  teachers  in 
the  early  1970s  to  1  in  10  in  the  1990s  (see  Table  2.2). 

Any  growth  in  the  teaching  work  force  is  partly  a  function  of  population  change.  As  the 
Canadian  population  grows  so  does  the  demand  for  teachers.  Canadians  are  also  spending  more 
time  in  school,  especially  at  the  upper  levels.  These  two  factors  have  been  the  primary  forces 
behind  the  expansion  of  the  teaching  profession. 

1 .3     SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  EARLY  CENSUS  REPORTS 

At  the  time  of  Confederation,  723,000  students  were  enrolled  in  public  elemental}  and  secondary 
schools  (Leacy  1983,  W-67).  However,  many  children,  especially  in  rural  areas,  did  not  attend  full 
time  because  ihey  still  helped  with  family  obligations-  For  (his  reason,  education  historians  focus 
more  attention  on  attendance  rales  than  enrolment  figures  (Gidney  and  Millar  1985;  Maijigan 
1990).  In  1867  the  average  daily  attendance  at  school  was  estimated  at  approximately  41%, 
meaning  that  on  any  given  day  only  about  4  in  10  registered  pupils  would  typically  be  attending. 
Most  provinces  introduced  minimum  school-leaving  ages  in  the  1370$,  requiring  sludenls 
between  ages  7  and  1 2  lo  be  in  school  for  some  portion  of  ihe  year.  Enforcement  was  Ian,  though, 
and  children  were  routinely  used  as  family  workers.'  With  most  Canadian  families  dependent  on 
agricultural,  hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing  occupations,  children  were  valuable  assistants  at  peak 
times  in  these  seasonal  industries.  This  practice  inhibited  the  growth  of  trill  attendance  at  school. 

The  192 1  Census  reported  that  "[flor  Canada  (exclusive  of  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories), 
out  of  every  1,000  children,  7  to  14  years  of  age,  836  attended  school  for  some  period  in  192  J,  as 
against  798  in  19 II"  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  1925,  m),  By  1931,  ihe  authors  of  the 
census  could  claim  (hat  "practical Jy  every  person  in  the  population  goes  to  school  at  some  period 
of  life . .  "  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Siatistics  1936,  268),  For  example,  more  than  95%  of  boys  and 
girls  between  ages  9  and  12  attended  school  in  1931.  Even  in  rural  areas  attendance  rates  were 
high,  with  more  than  90%  of  children  aged  9  to  12  atiending  school.  And,  as  the  census  authors 
note,  the  reason  for  the  marginally  lower  attendance  rate  is  not  because  families  in  rural  areas  "are 
unwilling  to  send  Iheir  children  lo  school  but  that  ihey  are  unable  to  send  them"  (p.  270),  Schools 
were  often  not  available  in  rural  areas,  especially  in  remote  rural  areas  (see  Harrigan  1 983). 

While  these  figures  show  that  schooling,  by  the  1930s,  was  a  shared  experience  for  most 
Canadian  youngsters,  the  normal  age  for  starting  school  was  later  than  a  is  now.  For  example,  in 
193)  the  census  showed  that  over  90%  of  7-  lo  14-year-olds  attended  school,  but  just  over  50%  of 
6-year-olds  and  less  than  20%  of  5-year-olds  attended.  The  census  authors  wrote  that  it  was 
"remarkable"  that  "any  person  attends  [school]  at  5  years . . .  since  this  age  is  manifestly 
considered  abnormal  for  school  attendance"  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  1936, 269)-  Most 
provinces  with  compulsory  school ing  required  attendance  at  age  7  or  3  and  it  was  some  years 
until  compulsory  starting  ages  for  schooling  dropped  to  5  and  6.  It  is  important  to  emphasize, 
however,  that  government  intervention  was  not  required  lo  force  parents  to  send  their  children  10 
school-  Legislation  enshrined  what  was  already  common  practice.  As  Harrigan  (1990, 805)  notes, 
"compulsory  school  legislation"  simply  enforced  "what  had  become  a  common  experience  for 
almost  all  Canadian  boys  and  girls." 
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It  is  also  important  to  stress  that  although  provincial  legislation  in  the  early  20th  century 
mandated  school  attendance  fox  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  (depending  on  the 
province),  it  was  not  abnormal  for  students  to  attend  sporadically,  For  example,  even  though  80% 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  attended  school  for  some  period  in  191 1 , 1 3%  of  these 
children  attended  for  si*  monihs  or  less.  However,  this  loo  changed  over  the  next  two  decades 
such  that  by  1931  most  students  were  attending  school  regularly  for  at  least  eight  month*  of  the 
year.  In  this  sense  the  1930s  are  an  important  milestone  in  the  history  of  Canadian  schooling, 
since  by  the  start  of  that  decade  elementary  schooling  had  become  a  common  experience  for  all 
young  people— it  was  the  first  transition  point  in  the  shift  lo  mass  schooling. 

Attendance  tales  ovet  a  longer  lime  period  are  shown  in  Figure  1.2,  which  charts  average 
daily  attendance  at  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  between  1870  and  I960.  Daily 
school  attendance  increased  by  an  average  of  just  under  5%  every  decade  from  1 870  to  1910.  but 
the  rate  of  increase  more  than  doubled  in  the  period  1915  to  1930  as  attendance  rates  grew  from 
64%  to  86%  in  1 5  years.  However,  complementary  to  the  period  of  slow  growth  in  the  teaching 
profession  noted  in  the  previous  section,  ihe  rising  attendance  rates  seen  earlier  in  the  century 
stagnated  during  the  Depression  and  Second  World  War,  so  that  by  1950  the  daily  attendance  rate 
was  still  around  86%.  The  rate  of  change  accelerated  again  after  1950,  and  by  the  1 960s  full 
attendance  in  public  elementary  and  high  school  was  almost  the  norm.1 
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By  I960,  il  was  routinely  expected  that  most  children  would  attend  elementary  and  secondary 
school  regularly,  the  second  milestone  on  the  road  towards  mass  schooling  in  Canada.  The 
Canadian  population  was  largely  urban  at  this  point  and  less  than  1 5%  of  the  labour  force  was 
employed  in  primary  occupations,  such  as  fishing  and  Jogging.  By  1%0  all  Canadian  provinces 
had  elementary  and  secondary  school  attendance  rates  greater  than  90%  (the  low  was  Prince 
Edward  Island  at  90,2%  and  the  high  was  Alberta  at  95.2&},3  This  meant  ihal  mass  schooling,;  the 
idea  that  all  young  children  between  specific  ages  would  be  formally  educated  in  a  publ  jcly 
sanctioned  school,  was  accomplished  only  with  in  the  last  four  decades  in  Canada.  i 

Figure  1.3  captures  in  even  finer  detail  this  second  transition  to  mass  schooling  by  showing 
the  daily  attendance  rates  between  195 1  and  1974  for  children  aged  14  to  17.  This  chart  has;  the 
advantage  of  narrowing  the  age  range  to  students  in  the  secondary  school  system.  As  the  figure 
clearly  shows,  it  was  not  until  the  late  1960s  that  most  young  people  regularly  attended  secondary 
school  full  time.  It  is  important  to  stress  here,  as  we  note  below,  that  regular  attendance  does  not 
mean  that  all  young  people  graduated  from  secondary  school. 
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1 .4     SCHOOLING  THE  BABY  BOOMERS 

Before  the  1950s  it  was  mainly  the  rate  of  enrolment — the  proportion  of  school-aged  children 
actually  attending  school — lhat  affected  class  sizes.  However,  as  the  first  and  second  transitions 
to  universal  or  mass  schooling  took  hold,  changes  in  population  size,  as  opposed  to  enrolment 
rates,  had  the  greatest  impact  on  elementary  and  secondary  education.  For  a  variety  of  reasons, 
birth  rates  in  Canada  soared  in  the  Late  1940s  and  1950s,  the  era  of  Canada's  baby  boom. 
Canadian  immigration  numbers  also  increased  in  the  1950s,  causing  the  size  of  the  school-aged 
population  to  rise  dramatically 

The  Second  World  War  had  disrupted  families  and  so  a  postwar  boom  in  marriages  and 
children  was  expected.  The  baby  boom,  however,  only  really  took  hold  in  the  1950s.  Canadian 
troops  returned  home  slowly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1940s  and  it  took  some  time  for  life  to  return 
to  normal.  Many  veterans  took  advantage  of  government  sponsorship  to  complete  their  schooling 
and  therefore  many  delayed  marriage.  Furthermore,  immediately  following  the  war  many 
Canadians  still  harboured  fears  of  a  return  to  the  economic  ravages  of  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930s,  and  so  many  delayed  starting  families.  Provincial  and  federal  governments  began 
campaigns  to  enhance  family  values;  a  taciic  designed  at  least  in  part  to  encourage  women  to 
leave  factory  work  {so  reluming  veterans  could  find  jobs)  and  begin  families.  Fuelled  by  world 
demand  for  Canadian  exports,  the  economy  was  extremely  buoyant  in  the  1950s  and  memories  of 
the  Depression  faded.  In  combination,  these  changes  gradually  encouraged  increasing  numbers 
of  Canadians  to  raise  families  that  were  relatively  large  by  today's  standards. 

This  led  to  459,275  births  in  1959,  the  peak  of  the  baby  boom.  Figure  I .  I  charts  the  changing 
fertility  patterns  in  Canada  by  highlighting  the  number  of  children  between  0  and  1  for  each 
calendar  year  As  the  chart  shows,  the  baby  boom  occurred  between  the  late  1940s  and  the  early 
1960s.  A  sharp  decline  in  birth  rates  followed  the  boom's  peak.  The  so-tailed  baby  bust  stretched 
from  the  mid-1960s  to  the  late  1980s.  In  1 973  only  343,373  children  were  bom,  more  than 
100,000  fewer  babies  than  in  1959.  Despite  a  small  echo  baby  boom  in  the  early  1990s,  the  1959 
birth  total  still  has  not  been  surpassed. 

Although  the  rate  of  increase  was  not  constant,  starting  in  the  late  1940s  through  to  the  late 
1960s,  school  administrators  experienced  20  years  of  uninterrupted  growth  in  enrolment-  As 
Kettle  describes  it: 

Architects  learned  to  design  for  expansion,  with  bolt-on  wall  panels  and  movable  partitions. 
Portable  classrooms  were  distributed  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  i&  fill  gaps  while  the 
builders  rushed  ii  to  slap  on  yet  another  new  wing.  (1976,  35) 

To  alleviate  crowded  classrooms,  some  schools  were  forced  to  teach  one  group  of  students  in 
a  morning  shift  (for  example  from  3  a.m.  to  I  p.m.)  and  another  in  the  afternoon  (for example 
from  I  p.m,  to  6  p.rn,).  As  we  noted  above,  teacher  hiring  accelerated  through  the  period  at  a 
furious  rate.  This  continued  until  the  late  1960s,  when  growth  slowed  substantially.  As  Figure  I .  I 
shows,  the  growth  had  been  relatively  steep  and  steady,  but  the  decline  was  precipitous  and  short 
The  actual  effect  on  enrolment  is  shown  in  Figure  1 .4.  Both  elementary  and  secondary  school 
enrolments  grew  through  the  1960s  until  1969,  when  the  number  of  elementary  students  began  to 
decline.  The  decline  continued  through  the  1970s,  and  only  since  the  late  1 960s  has  there  been 
modest  growth  in  the  number  of  students  in  Grades  I  to  3. 
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Figure  1.4 

Full-time  Enrolment ,  Elementary  and  Secondary  School,  1958  td  1994 
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At  the  elementary  level,  the  size  of  the  school  -age  population  (5  to  13  years)  is  an  almost 
perfect  predictor  of  school  enrolments,  largely  because  children  must  attend  until  age  lfi  unless 
home  schooling  or  other  permission  is  "ranted.  At  the  secondary  level,  the  minimum  school- 
leaving  age  is  important  for  the  more  junior  grades,  but  most  Grade  10  or  1 1  students  are  not 
legally  required  to  remain  in  school.  This  means  that  both  population  size  and  voluntary 
participation  rates  are  key  factors  affecting  enrolment  numbers  in  secondary  schools. 

Secondary  school  enrolments  peaked  in  the  early  1 970s,  This  was  partly  because  the  size  of 
the  s^s  cohort  of  14-  to  17-year-old  students  peaked  in  the  mid-1970s,  and  partly  because 
participation  rates  for  16-  and  1 7-year-olds  soared  to  over  95  ft,  compared  with  75ft  in  the  early 
1960s-.  This  greater  parries paiion  rate  helps  explain  the  steeper  slope  in  the  asgending  line  for 
secondary  enrolments  than  elementary  enrolments  in  Figure  1 .4.  By  die  mid-1970s  the  number  of 
secondary  school  students  had  begun  to  decline,  as  the  14-  to  1 7-year-old  cohort  hegan  to  shrink, 

As  with  elementary  enrolments,  secondary-level  enrolments  began  to  climb  again  in  the  last 
decade.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  same  two  phenomena,  although  more  recently  it  is  the 
participation  rale  rather  than  the  cohort  size  that  has  been  the  major  factor.  The  1 7-year-old 
population  peaked  at  494,000  in  1978,  declined  to  376.900  in  199 1.  and  has  since  rebounded  to 
390.400  in  1 994.  The  enrolment  figures  started  climbing  earlier,  in  I9S7,  and  the  rise  has  again 
been  steeper  than  cohort  size  alone  would  predict.  The  reason  is  that,  once  again,  in  the  late  1 9H0s 
and  early  1 990s.  participation  rates  grew.  More  and  more  teenagers  responded  to  the  concern  that 
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li  high  school  graduation  certificate  was  a  minimal  labour  marVel  eredenlial  (see  below  for  more 
desail  on  secondary  school  graduation). 

Beaujot  and  McQuillan  have  referred  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  students  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  system  as  "roller  coaster  enrolment"  (1982,  122).  This  roller  coaster  has  not  been 
evident  at  the  other  two  levels  of  schooling — pre-elementary  and  postsecondary.  At  the  pre- 
elementary  level,  the  number  of  students  registering  in  public  schools  has  increased  annually 
since  she  Second  World  War.  In  1958. 132.UOO  students,  or  just  5%  of  Canada's  ful  [-time  student 
population,  attended  public  pre-elementary  schools  (see  Figure  1 .5).  By  1 994  more  than  490,000 
students,  or  10^  of  enrolments,  were  in  prc-elcmen|ary  schools.  By  contrast,  in  1958  abont  75% 
of  all  Canadian  full -time  students  were  in  Grades  1  to  K-This  ligure  declined  to  roughly  50%  in 
1994.  The  major  reason  she  baby  boom  and  bust  have  not  created  an  enrolment  n>iler  coaster  at 
the  pre-elementary  level  is  Shat  more  school  boards  art  offering  kindergarten  classes.  Now, 
virtually  all  regions  of  all  provinces  and  territories  provide  at  least  one  year  of  pre-elementary 
schooling. 


Figure  1.5 

Full-time  Enrolment,  Percentages,  by  Level  df  Education,  1958  to  1994 
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At  the  postsecondary  level,  enrolments  have  continued  to  rise  in  the  face  of  the  baby  bust. 
Looking  at  the  trends  up  to  the  1930s,  Beaujot  and  McQuillan  (1982. 124)  remarked  that  if 
"fiends  continue,  the  1980s  will  see  a  marked  decline  in  postsecondary  enrolment,  especially 
after  1982  when  (be  population  aged  18  to  24  will  have  peaked."  As  Figure  1 .5  shows,  prior  to  the 
1980s  postsecondary  enrolments  had  grown  steadily.  Approximately  75%  of  the  increase  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s  was  due  to  the  growing  age  cohort  of  I S-  to  2 4- year-olds,  while  the  other  25% 
was  due  to  greater  participation  rates.  After  the  early  1980s,  although  the  size  of  the  I  ft-lo-24 
cohort  shrank,  a  greater  and  greater  percentage  of  that  age  group  compiled  high  school  and 
enrolled  in  postsecondary  schooling.  Figure  1 .6  shows  this  trend  even  more  directly.  The  size  of 
the  18-  to  24-year-old  cohort  is  displayed  on  the  right  vertical  axis,  while  the  size  of  the 
postsecondary  school  enrolment  is  registered  along  the  left  vertical  axis.  The  enrolment  line 
continues  to  grow,  unabated  by  the  decline  in  the  1 8-  to  24-year-old  population.  The  reason  for 
the  continued  growth  is  that  as  more  and  more  teenagers  complete  high  school,  many  of  them 
continue  on  to  postsecondary  institutions.  In  1985-86, 25.2%  of  18-  to  24 -year-olds  were 
enrolled  full  time  at  a  postsecondary  college  or  university,  a  figure  that  rose  to  33. 1  %  by  1993-94 
(Stari  sties  Canada,  Education  in  Canada  1 995, 89). 


Figure  1 ,6 

Full-time  PnwrraECOWwny  Ehaolmnt  jwd  Population  18  to  24,  Canada,  1958  to  1996 
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One  alternative  explanation  needs  to  be  considered.  Postsecondary  enrolments  could  continue 
to  expand,  even  if  (he  1 8-  to  24-year-old  cohort's  participation  rates  remained  stable  and  its  size 
declined.  This  could  occur  if  colleges  and  universities  recruiied  a  growing  proportion  of  students 
from  outside  the  tradilional  IS-  to  24-year-old  age  group.  This  has  happened  to  a  modest  degree, 
mostly  by  ihe  growth  of  graduate  student  populations,  many  of  whom  are  older  lhan  24,  However, 
this  increase  plays  only  a  minor  part  in  the  overall  growth  of  postsecondary  enrolments.  As  well, 
although  more  individuals  are  returning  lo  college  or  undergraduate  university  programs  after  age 
24t  this  too  has  only  a  minor  effect  on  enrolments.  In  I9S5-86,  less  than  4%  of  the  25-to-29  age 
group  were  enrolled  full  time  in  the  postsecondary  system,  a  figure  that  grew  to  just  over  4%  in 
1993-94  (Statistics  Canada,  Education  in  Canada,  various  years). 

By  separating  the  types  of  institutions,  we  can  see  whether  ihe  trend  is  common  to  the  entire 
postsecondary  sector.  Figure  1 .7  shows  the  relation  between  cohort  size  and  participation  levels, 
but  this  time  with  college  and  university  distinguished.  Here  we  focus  on  annual  percentage 
changes.  For  the  I B-  to  24-year-old  cohort,  the  line  tracks  year-upon-year  changes  in  the  size  of 
ihe  cohort,  expressing  this  change  as  a  percentage  increase  or  decrease  relative  to  the  immediately 
preceding  year.  In  the  first  half  of  the  1970s  this  age  cohort  grew  by  2%  to  3%  annually,  with 
growth  slowing  to  between  \%  and  2%  later  in  the  decade.  By  the  early  1980s,  however,  the  18- 
to-24  cohort  had  begun  to  shrink  and  year  upon  year  this  decrease  has  continued  into  the  1990s. 
The  other  two  lines  show  what  has  happened  to  college  and  university  enrolments  through  the 
same  period.  First,  it  is  important  to  note  that  there  is  no  correspondence  between  ihe  population 
cohort  line  and  the  enrolment  lines— they  vary  independently  of  each  other.  Second,  college  and 
university  enrolments  have  increased  almost  every  year  since  the  1970s  (although  the  mte  of 
increase  varied).  There  are  two  minor  exceptions  to  this.  University  enrolments  declined  in  the 
late  1970s  and  college  enrolments  decreased  for  several  years  in  the  late  1980s.  Third,  at  both  the 
college  and  university  level,  there  is  substantial  volatility  in  enrolment  increases  and  decreases. 
Early  in  the  1980s,  during  an  economic  recession,  enrolments  rose  in  colleges  by  as  much  as  8% 
a  year  and  in  universities  by  as  much  as  6%  a  year  as  many  "discouraged  workers"  left  the 
depressed  labour  market  in  favour  of  postsecondary  education.  Just  four  years  later  the  increase 
for  college  was  zero  and  forunivershies  it  was  just  above  1%.  In  the  face  of  such  volaiility, 
making  predictions  about  future  changes  in  postsecondary  enrolment  patterns  is  difficult. 
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1.5     TRANSITION  PROBABILITIES 

A  different  perspective  on  changes  in  ihe  education  system  comes  from  examining  in  greater 
detail  ihe  progress  people  make  in  moving  from  one  education  level  to  the  next.  Over  the  decade*, 
the  likelihood  of  young  Canadian*  completing  a  particular  level  of  schooling  has  typically 
increased.  In  the  early  1900s  the  percentage  of  youngsters  completing  grade  school  was  relatively 
low,  bur  over  time  this  completion  rate  rose  so  that  now  virtually  everyone  advances  through  the 
grade  structure  at  least  to  Grade  7  or  8,  As  the  raw  of  successful  completion  of  elementary  sdiool 
rose,  more  and  more  children  went  to  secondary  school.  After  the  Second  World  War,  as  the 
proportion  of  young  people  completing  secondary  school  grew,  the  pool  of  potential  participants 
for  posisecondary  education  expanded.  The  basic  point  here,  as  expounded  by  Pineo  and  Goyder 
(1938),  is  that  retention  rates  in  education  are  cumulative,  in  the  sense  that  one  level  of  education 
typically  requires  the  successful  completion  of  an  earlier  one.  The  education  system,  from 
kindergarten  to  doctoral  studies  can  be  thought  of  re  "laddered";  to  make  transitions  up  the  rungs, 
students  must  successfully  negotiate  a  series  of  earlier  steps. 

This  idea  of  "nansukm  probabilities"  is  captured  in  Table  1 .2,  which  shows  completion  rates 
for  different  levels  of  education,  by  birth  cohorts  and  sex.  The  entry  in  the  lop  left  cell  (0.87) 
means  that  for  everyone  born  prior  to  1917  and  counied  in  the  1991  Census,  87%  had  attended 
school  through  at  least  Grades  5  to  8.  The  values  for  women  (0.88)  and  men  (0.86)  show  women 
are  slightly  more  likely  than  men  to  reach  ihis  level  of  schooling.  Going  down  the  column,  the 
entiy  for  "some  high  school"  (0.63)  means  that  of  these  who  entered  Grades  5  to  8, 63% 
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continued  to  high  school.  The  probabilities  down  each  column  are  transilion  probabilities  based 
on  ihe  subset  of  individuals  who  survived  each  earlier  transition  (that  is,  the  probability  is 
analogous  10  a  survival  rate).  The  beauty  of  these  transition  rates  is  their  ability  to  show  the 
cumulative  impact  of  retention  changes  in  the  school  system- 
Transition  probabilities  can  help  identify  and  explain  trends.  For  example,  two  different 
explanations  can  account  for  why  more  and  more  Canadians  are  graduating  from  high  school 
First,  it  could  be  that  the  likelihood  of  graduating  from  high  school,  once  a  student  has  entered 
high  school,  has  risen.  Second,  it  could  simply  be  that  moie  people  are  continuing  to  high  school, 
but  the  same  proportion  is  graduating.  Notice  that  for  men  the  transition  probabilities  for  high 
school  graduation  increased  for  each  birth  cohort  until  the  1947-to- 195  J  group.  Subsequently  the 
probabilities  have  remained  relatively  stable.  This  means  that  the  likelihood  of  a  man  graduating 
from  high  school  has  not  changed  for  several  decades.  In  absolute  lerms,  more  men  have  been 
graduating  simply  because  the  propensity  of  men  to  continue  (o  some  high  school  has  increased, 
although  only  slightly,  over  the  last  few  decades.  For  women,  the  rales  tell  a  different  story. 
Among  women  who  do  continue  to  high  school,  the  graduation  rate  has  continued  to  expand  and, 
in  the  lasl  birth  cohort,  84%  of  women  who  entered  high  school  were  graduating.  In  comparison 
with  the  United  Slates  (see  Mare  1981),  where  about  90%  of  those  who  entered  high  school 
subsequently  graduated,  the  corresponding  figure  for  Canada  is  3 1%  {84%  for  women,  79%  for 
men). 

The  transilion  probabilities  also  show  a  clear  increase  in  the  likelihood  that  high  school 
graduates  will  continue  on  to  some  form  of  postsecondary  schooling.  For  the  oldest  cohort,  62% 
of  high  school  graduates  made  the  transition  to  the  postsecondary  system  (63%  of  men  and  62% 
of  women).  In  the  final  cohort,  the  transition  rate  is  75%,  with  more  women  (77%)  than  men 
(72%)  continuing  to  postsecondary  institutions.  A  growing  proportion  of  people  are  seeking  out 
postsecondary  opportunities  but  the  growth  is  relatively  modest,  rising  by  only  I  3%  over  five  or 
more  decades.  Basing  their  findings  on  1981  Census  information,  Fineo  and  Goyder  (1988, 43) 
reported  "'little  trend  in  the  propensity  to  seek  out  or  complete  training  at  any  level  beyond  high 
school."  The  1991  Census  data  suggest  Ihe  talte-up  rate  for  postsecondary  education  has  risen, 
allhough  ihe  pattern  is  not  always  consistent. 

This  lack  of  consistency  is  seen  most  dramatically  when  comparing  the  rates  by  which 
women  and  men  complete  university  once  they  have  begun.  Among  men  in  the  oldest  cohort  the 
rate  was  62%.  By  the  1962-to- 1 966 cohort,  it  was  virtually  unchanged  at  61  %  (the  lasl  cohort  has 
to  be  discounted  here  because  by  1991  many  people  born  in  1967  lo  1971  would  not  have 
completed  their  schooling).  For  women,  however,  the  pattern  is  much  different,  with  only  38%  of 
women  in  the  earliest  birth  cohort  completing  university  (given  their  entry  into  university)  but 
61%  of  women  in  the  1962-to- 1966  cohort  graduating.  At  leasl  for  men,  then,  universities  in 
Canada  have  not  managed  lo  increase  the  prospects  of  their  new  entrants  continuing  through 
to  graduation.  Furthermore,  only  about  6  in  ID  students  who  are  admitted  to  university  eventually 
graduate. 
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Source:  Censusol  Canada.  1 991 ,  special  tabulations, 

1.6     FUTURE  POPULATION  SIZES 

What  will  the  size  of  the  school  system  look  like  in  the  Future?  As  the  preceding  analysts  has 
shown,  the  size  of  the  5-  to  12-year-old  cohort  is  the  major  factor  influencing  elementary  Level 
enrolment.  Cohort  size  also  plays  a  significant  role  at  the  secondary  school  level,  especially! as  the 
participation  rate  for  16-year-olds  approaches  100%.  However,  only  about  75%  of  1 7-year-olds 
attend  school  full  time  (either  at  secondary  or  postsecondary  institutions)  and  for  this  age  group, 
participation- rate  increases  or  decreases  will  influence  both  secondary  and  postsecondary 
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enrolment^  At  the  postsecondary  levels,  where  the  minimum  scnool-leaving  age  does  not  Apply, 
the  participation  rate  as  opposed  la  cohort  population  size  has  become  a  key  factor  behind 
growth. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficuli  to  accurately  project  the  size  of  the  Canadian  population,  lei  alone 
age  groups  within  it,  especially  for  any  long-range  view.  However,  it  is  precisely  the  long-range 
view  that  is  the  mosl  interesting,  at  least  for  present  purposes. 

Some  of  Ihe  best  projections  for  Canada  art  developed  by  ihe  Population  Projections  Section 
of  Statistics  Canada's  Demography  Division.  In  preparing  its  most  recent  national  estimates,  ii 
considered  changes  in  fertility,  mortality,  immigration,  emigration,  reluming  Canadians,  and  non- 
permanent  residents  (see  George  el  al.  1 994).  Based  primarily  on  changes  in  natural  increase 
(births  minus  deaths)  and  nei  migration  (immigration  minus  emigration),  the  demographers 
project  Canadian  population  figures  for  selected  age  groups- 

As  they  argue,  fertility  is  still  "the  single  most  important  demographic  component  influencing 
population  growth"  (George  et  al.  1994, 7).  This  is  especially  true  for  the  school-aged  population, 
since  the  vasi  majority  of  children  now  attending  Canadian  schools,  especially  at  ihe  elementary 
and  secondary  levels,  were  bom  in  Canada.  In  1994.  for  example,  27,633  Canadian  immigrants 
were  between  the  ages  of  0  and  I4t  as  compared  with  5-9  million  Canadians  in  the  same  cohort 
(see  Statistics  Canada,  Annual  Demographic  Statistics  1994, 1995).  Of  course,  immigration  is 
fluid  and  so  a  single-year  estimate  fails  10  capture  the  number  of  children  who  immigrated  lo 
Canada  and  are  in  the  school  system.  Nevertheless  ihe  above  figures  suggest  the  number  of 
immigrants  in  the  school  system  must  be  relatively  low  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  entire  age  cohort 

Statistics  Canada's  Education  Quarterly  Review,  as  part  of  its  series  "Education  at  a  Glance," 
reports  population  figures  over  time  for  "youth  immigrants."  This  group  is  defined  as  "the 
number  of  persons  aged  0  to  1 9  who  are,  or  have  been,  landed  immigrants  in  Canada"  ( 1995 
Winter,  S3).  In  1971  the  youth  immigrant  population  was  35,708  (p.  77),  which  represents  less 
than  half  of  1%  of  the  entire  0-to- 19  age  cohort  in  Canada.  For  1992  (the  latest  available  data),  the 
number  of  youth  immigrants  is  estimated  lo  have  risen  to  53,488  or  0.68&  of  the  0-to- 19  age 
cohort.  In  comparison  to  Canadian  births,  immigration  contributes  a  relatively  small  flow  to  the 
number  of  school-aged  children  in  this  country  (see  Chapter  3). 

Predicting  future  school-aged  populations  hinges,  then,  on  being  able  to  predict  both  the 
number  of  women  of  childbearing  age,  and  the  number  of  children  they  are  likely  to  bear.  We 
already  know,  with  some  certainty,  the  number  of  Canadian  women  who  will  be  of  childbearing 
ages  ( 15  to  49)  early  in  the  nexi  century,  since  mosl  of  ihese  women  have  already  been  born. 
Their  numbers  will  be  affected  mainly  by  immigration  over  the  nexi  few  decades.  Far  less  certain 
are  the  likely  fertility  rates  of  these  women.  In  1974  the  total  fertility  rale  was  1 .8  children.1  The 
rale  declined  to  1 .57  by  1 987  and  has  subsequently  rebounded  slightly  to  1 .7  in  the  early  J  990s. 
The  Canadian  rates  are  currently  typical  for  advanced  industrial  economies  and  most  observers 
especl  this  rale  to  remain  reasonably  stable  over  the  next  few  decades- 
George  et  al.  (1994)  predict  that  the  total  fertility  rale  will  vary  between  1 .5  and  1 .9  from  now 
until  2016.  They  base  this  estimate  on  the  likelihood  that  women  will  continue  to  increase  their 
participation  in  ihe  labour  force,  lhal  knowledge  and  effective  use  of  various  contraceptive 
methods  will  continue,  and  that  higher  divorce  raies,  declining  marriage  rates,  and  ihe 
postponement  of  both  marriage  and  childbearing  will  persist. 
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Immigration  levels  are  the  other  significant  contributor  to  school-aged  populations*  both 
directly  in  the  guise  of  school-aged  children,  and  indirectly  through  the  recruitment  of  young, 
potential  parents.  In  1993-44  an  estimated  225.0OO  immigrants  entered  Canada-  George  et  al. 
(1 99-4, 36)  note  that  immigration  levels  may  revert  toward  the  levels  of  the  1980s  (approximately 
150,000).  This  may  occur  because  of  public  concern  with  unemployment,  especially  if  }hat  is 
coupled  with  sluggish  economic  growth.  Conversely,  as  they  argue,  immigration  levels  may 
continue  at  about  1%  of  me  population,  such  that  by  2016  the  number  of  newcomers  entering  the 
country  could  be  around  3  30,000  annual  ly. 

Low,  medium  and  high  projections  for  the  Canadian  population  aged  5  to  14  are  shqwn  in 
Figure  1.3-  Assuming  that  both  fertility  and  immigration  rales  will  decline  from  present  levels 
until  2016,  the  5- to  14-year-old  cohort  will  decline  from  2.1  million  in  19%  to  1.8  million  in 
2016  and  1 .7  million  in  204 L  Conversely,  under  the  assumption  that  fertility  will  increase |lo  I  .9 
and  annual  immigration  will  be  close  to  1%  of  population,  men  the  5-  to  14-year-old  cohort  will 
rise  from  2. 1  million  in  1 996  to  2. 5  million  by  20 1 6  and  30  million  by  204 1 . 


Fiuuhe  1 ,8 

Pnpvumod  Projections  for  5-  to  14-ykh-old  Cohort,  Cahmm,  1995  to  2041 


$0uM:  Stilhlic*  Canada,  Catalogue  no.  91  -520. 


The  population  for  the  15-  to  24-year-old  cohort  is  projected  to  rise  through  2006  (see 
Figure  1.9).  We  can  have  more  confidence  in  these  projections  than  in  those  for  the  5-  to  14-year- 
old  cohort  because  all  of  the  people  in  the  15-  to  24-year-oJd  cohort  have  already  been  bom.  The 
low  projection  then  predicts  a  14%  decline  in  the  cohort  between  201 1  and  2021 ,  followed  by  a 
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period  of  equilibrium.  The  high  projection  Foresees  sustained  growth  in  the  15-10-24  cohort.  Hour 
these  population  numbers  will  correspond  to  actual  enrolments  is,  as  we  have  noted  above,  lough 
to  predict  for  the  postsecondary  level.  If  (be  competition  for  jobs  continues  to  be  intense,  and  if 
educational  credentials  continue  to  be  used  by  employers  as  signals  of  ability  or  as  screening 
devices,  then  participation  rates  are  likely  to  remain  stable  and  perhaps  even  grow. 


fount  1.9 

PacuutnoN  PfcoJEUiuHS  for  15*  to  24-YFJUt-au>  Cohort,  Gmmda,  1996  to  2041 
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1.7     UNIVERSITY  DEGREES 

The  growing  importance  of  posuecondary  credentials  is  reflected  by  the  increasing  number  of 
Canadians  who  have  stayed  in  school  to  complete  a  university  degree.  Good  records  on  degree 
recipients  only  began  in  the  mid- 1 800s,  even  though  the  first  independent  university  charter  in 
Canada  was  granted  in  1 802,  to  the  University  of  King's  College  in  Nova  Scotia.  Figure  1. 10 
plots  the  number  of  bachelor  and  first  professional  degrees  awarded  in  Canada  from  185 1  to 
1995-5  Growth  in  the  number  of  degrees  awarded  was  slow  but  reasonably  steady  throughout  the 
later  part  of  the  1 3O0s,  increasing  al  a  faster  rate  only  after  the  First  World  War. 

It  is  atthe  close  of  the  Second  World  War,  however,  that  the  number  of  university  degrees  was 
most  affected.  On  the  one  hand  the  war  had  reinforced  the  importance  of  scientific  research  in  the 
minds  of  many  (indeed  there  was  a  proposal  to  suspend  the  leaching  of  social  science  and 
humanities  during  the  Second  World  War).  On  the  other  hand,  the  war's  end  also  created  a 
management  problem  for  the  federal  government.  How  was  the  country  going  lo  reintegrate  the 
returning  veterans  into  Canadian  society?  Among  a  variety  of  initiatives  connected  with  the 
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Veterans'  Rehabilitation  Act,  the  federal  government  agreed  to  pay  the  university  tuition  fees  of 
qualifying  veterans  as  well  as  a  special  sum  of  $  J  50  to  each  university  for  every  veteran  enrolled 
(see  Cameron  1991, 44).  As  a  result,  university  enrolments  soared  in  the  immediate  postwar 
years.  For  example,  veteran  enrolments  at  universities  across  the  country  peaked  at  approximately 
35,000  in  1946-1947,  swelling  attendance  by  44%  in  that  year  alone.  This  explains  ihe  noticeable 
rise  in  degrees  awarded  in  the  Late  1940s  and  early  1950s.  A  subsequent  dip  occurred  as  the 
number  of  degrees  granted  settled  hack  toward  pre-war  levels  in  the  mid-1950s.  However,  since 
1 955,  degree  attainment  has  skyrocketed,  with  growth  levels  remaining  high  in  subsequent 
decades. 

FlGuHEl.lQ 

Bachelor'*  mid  Rust  Professional  Degrees  Awarded  by  Cmutjuw  UmuBtsn-ES,  1850  to  19Si5 
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$w<x:   Leacy,  Histories'  Statistics  of  Canada,  1 983;  Education  in  Cwda,  various  year  j. 


1.6     RISING  LEVELS  OF  EDUCATION:  1951  T0 1991 

Comparing  data  from  the  1951  and  1991  Censuses  vividly  illustrates  the  acceleration  of  degrjee 
attainment  in  ihe  postwar  period.  In  1951  fewer  than  200,000  Canadians,  or  fewer  than  2  in  every 
1 00  people  aged  1 5  and  over,  had  a  university  degree.  By  1991,  only  40  years  later,  more  than 
2.4  million,  or  more  than  10  in  100  people  aged  15  and  over,  had  a  university  degree.  Put  another 
way,  while  the  population  15  years  and  over  increased  by  just  over  100%  between  195 1  and  1991 , 
the  number  of  university  graduates  grew  by  nearly  1,200%. 

Rising  levels  of  education  were  not  jusi  a  consequence  of  people  choosing  to  pursue 
university  degrees.  As  the  transition  probabilities  showed,  the  practice  of  slaying  in  school  longer 
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also  meant  thai  fai  fewer  Canadians  left  school  before  completing  at  least  elemeniary  school  and 
more  recently  high  school.  Table  1 .3,  stowing  changes  in  educational  levels  sine*  the  Second 
World  War,  reveals  the  acute  decline  in  the  percentage  of  Canadians  with  less  than  Grade  9- 
education  and  ihe  correspondingly  sharp  upward  trend  in  the  percentage  of  Canadians  with 
university  degrees-  The  biggest  percentage  changes  occur  in  the  earlier  decades,  with  a  distinct 
tailing  off  in  the  pace  of  educational  advance  in  the  most  recent  decade.  In  the  J  950s.  1960s,  and 
1970s,  the  pace  of  educational  upgrading  increases  no  matter  which  dimension  of  schooling  is 
examined  (that  is,  the  percentage  of  people  with  less  than  Grade  9  or  the  percentage  of  people 
with  a  university  degree).  Almost  53%  more  Canadians  held  a  university  degree  in  1961  than  in 
1951  and  between  1971  and  1981  the  number  of  degree-holders  increased  by  67%.  However,  the 
rates  of  change  slowed  in  the  1980s,  when  the  growth  rate  for  Canadians  earning  university 
degrees  was  only  43%. 

Table  1.3 
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Source:  Stalislie*  Canafc,  £tto&ti(>nel  Attornment  and  School  Attendance,  1993, 1 1 . 

Does  this  mean  that  the  rate  at  which  Canadians  are  attaining  university  degrees  is 
decreasing?  At  a  lime  when  the  value  of  education  is  being  stressed  more  and  more,  any  decrease 
of  this  sort  would  be  worrisome.  Intuitively,  it  would  be  tempting  to  conclude  from  ihe  tlgures  in 
Table  1 .3  that  the  rate  of  university-degree  attainment  is  slowing,  but  this  would  be  a  mistake. 

The  apparent  slowing  of  (be  relative  increase  or  percentage  change  in  degree  attainment  in  the 
1980s  is  partly  a  function  of  two  demographic  changes.  First,  Ihe  peak  of  the  baby  boom  cohort 
attended  university  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  Even  though  the  propensity  of  subsequent 
cohorts  to  go  on  to  attain  university  degrees  remained  high,  they  made  less  of  an  impact  on 
overall  levels  of  education  simply  because  of  their  smaller  cohort  size.  Coupled  with  this, 
Canada's  population  continued  to  age  throughout  this  period  and  relatively  mote  Canadians  over 
65  were  living  longer.  Since  elderly  Canadians  tend  to  have  lower  levels  of  schooling  than  do  (he 
young,  this  too  dampened  the  rate  of  increase  in  educational  attainment  of  ihe  population  1 5  and 
over.  Therefore,  even  though  the  absolute  number  of  people  with  university  degrees  grew  by 
929,565  in  the  1930s  as  compared  with  77 1 ,410  in  the  1970s,  the  size  of  this  group,  relative  to  ihe 
rest  of  ihe  Canadian  population,  was  smaller.  This  gives  the  impression  that  the  pace  of 
educational  attainment  is  decelerating, 
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There  is  an  additional  factor  at  work  here,  however.  The  Canadian  poslsecondary  system 
experienced  unprecedented  expansion  from  the  late  1960s  through  to  the  end  of  the  1970s.  This 
was  a  time  in  which  new  universities  were  bom  while  others  rapidly  expended.  Consequently, 
(here  was  a  healthy  spurt  in  the  number  of  degrees  granted  in  this  period.  The  1980s,  in  contrast, 
were  a  time  of  consolidation  and,  in  the  vernacular  of  university  presidents,  a  period  of 
retrenchment.  Rinding  was  tighter  and  expansion  slowed. 

1 .9     EDUCATION  STOCKS  AND  FLOWS  I 

Although  subsequent  chapters  will  explore  various  reasons  for  the  changes  in  educational 
attainment  discussed  above,  it  is  useful  to  consider,  in  a  general  way,  the  processes  that  underlie 
the  changes  illustrated  so  far.  Changes  in  the  levels  of  educational  attainment,  or  in  the  stbck  of 
schooling  possessed  by  the  entire  Canadian  public,  can  be  thought  of  as  a  consequence  of  four 
population  flows.  There  are  two  inward  flows  affecting  the  stock  of  schooling.  One  inflow  M  from 
young  people  moving  through  the  school  system.  A  second  inflow  results  from  immigrants 
moving  into  the  country.  The  two  other  flows,  both  outward,  are  emigration  and  mortality. 
Inflows  of  more  and  more  young  people  increase  the  average  stock  of  schooling  since  younger 
people  tend  to  attain  more  schooling  than  their  parents  and  grandparents.  The  mortality  outflow 
also  contributes  to  a  rising  average  stock  of  schooling  since  older  people  have,  on  average,  less 
schooling  than  the  young.  The  contribution  of  net  migration  (immigration  minus  emigration)  is 
not  so  easily  summarized.  Historically  more  people  have  arrived  in  Canada  than  have  left  the 
couniry  in  any  one  year,  and  so  in  this  century  net  migration  has  been  positive.  And,  as  we  will 
see  in  Chapter  3,  the  education  of  our  immigrant  population  has  always  been  equal  16,  and 
sometimes  better  than,  that  of  the  Canadian  population.  We  know  far  less  about  emigration  but  it 
seems  that  emigrants  tend  to  have  above  average  levels  of  schooling,  largely  because  these  are  the 
people  who  are  recruited  for,  or  are  attracted  to,  jobs  abroad  (pursuit  of  employment  is  probably 
a  main  reason  why  Canadians  leave  the  country,  although  some  no  doubt  return). 

In  total,  however,  these  four  flows  are  relatively  small  in  relation  bo  the  size  of  the  entire 
population  and  so  it  takes  some  time  for  changes  in  the  stock  of  schooling  to  be  manifest.^  Even 
over  a  decade,  inflows  and  outflows  do  not  represent  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  population, 
meaning  that  the  net  changes  in  the  stock  of  school!  ng  are  relatively  minor  over  short-  or  even 
medium-term  intervals.  This  is  especially  the  case  for  the  emigrant  population  which,  while 
estimated  to  run  between  50,000  and  100,000  people  annually,  is  only  a  liny  fraction  of  the  entire 
Canadian  population. 

Seen  as  a  whole,  the  era  after  the  Second  World  War  was  one  of  unparalleled  growth  in 
Canadian  schooling.  This  extraordinary  growth  is  exactly  what  we  would  expect  in  an  era1  often 
depicted  using  the  imagery  of  a  knowledge  explosion  or  an  information  age  (Bell  1973). 
However,  in  the  context  of  our  educational  history  before  the  Second  Work)  War,  this  growth  can 
be  seen  OS  somewhat  surprising.  As  John  Porter  lamented  in  The  Vertical  Mosaic,  "Canada 
entered  the  post  World  War  II  industrial  boom  with  a  poorly  educated  labour  force"  (1965,:  155). 
Historically  Canada  had  relied  on  immigration  as  the  mechanism  to  inflate  the  necessary  stock  of 
educated  labour  essential  for  the  industrial  em.  It  was  this  inflow  from  abroad,  as  opposed  .to  the 
expansion  of  schooling  for  Canadian  youngsters,  that  had  been  used  to  stoke  the  talent  pool  of  the 
Canadian  labour  force. 
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[n  its  first  annual  report,  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada  (1964)  placed  education  at  Die  top 
of  the  list  of  factors  essential  to  attaining  faster  and  better  productivity  growth  in  Canada- 
Improving  the  stock  of  education  was  deemed  essential  to  keeping  pace  with  the  dynamic 
American  economy,  and  this  report  signaled  one  of  the  first  moves  lo  look  at  inflows  of  Canadian 
youth  as  the  key  component  of  growth  for  an  even  better-educated  work  force-  That  the  Canadian 
education  system  reacted  more  slowly  than  some  experts  anticipated  was  evident  as  late  as  1976 
when  ihe  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operalion  and  Development  (OECD)  was  lamenting 
how  poorly  Canada  had  done  in  fostering  the  growth  of  schooling.  Engaging  in  a  bit  of 
hyperbole,  the  Commission  concluded  that  Canadian  education  was,  at  that  time,  "clearly 
approaching  a  danger  zone"  (OECD  1976, 102). 

While  it  would  be  disconcerting  to  learn  that  levels  of  schooling  in  Canada  had  not 
accelerated  after  the  Second  World  Wart  it  is  important  to  remember  that  in  the  1 950s  the 
government's  conviction  lo  fund  postsecondary  schooling  was  not  strong  (Cameron  1991).  As 
well,  further  education  beyond  high  school  was  riot  a  high  priority  for  most  families-  What  made 
it  essential  fot  Canadians  lo  reverse  their  thinking  about  schooling  was  the  intense  globalization 
occurring  in  the  latter  half  of  this  century.  As  revealed  by  the  very  presence  of  an  OECD 
commission  examining  national  education  programs,  international  comparisons  of  educational 
progress  were  seen  as  imperative.  Increasingly,  national  progress  was  being  measured  on  a  world 
scale,  whether  in  terms  of  GDP,  infant  mortality  rates,  or  university  participalion  figures  (see 
Da  vies  and  Guppy  1997b). 

Anolher  part  of  the  story  about  levels  of  education,  and  a  worry  in  the  context  of  bolh 
international  competitiveness  and  national  poverty  levels,  was  a  concern  aboul  school  drop-outs. 
Although  average  or  typical  attainment  levels  may  have  been  rising,  there  was  a  fear  mat  some 
were  not  keeping  abreast  of  the  trend  toward  more  and  more  schooling. 

1 .10   LOW  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND  SCHOOL  DROP-OUTS 

A  focus  on  school  drop-outs  or  early  school  leavers  (Gilbert  and  Devereaux  1993; Tanner,  Krahn, 
and  Hartnagel  1995)  reveals  a  key  debate  in  Canadian  education.  The  extraordinary  growth  in  ihe 
number  of  Canadians  wiih  university  degrees  is  matched  by  a  stagnant  number  of  Canadians 
without  high  school  completion.  For  example,  according  lo  the  1991  Census,  55,610  people 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  24 — 56,7%  of  ihem  men — had  an  education  below  the  Grade 9  level. 
At  a  rime  when  many  social  commentators  speak  of  the  need  for  a  high  school  graduation 
certificate  as  a  minimum  qualification  for  the  labour  force,  having  a  schooling  level  below  Grade 
9  is  problematic.  Young  people  who  leave  the  school  system  that  early  are  seen  by  some,  in  the 
context  of  a  global  economy,  as  a  serious  potential  drain  on  society.  Without  having  the 
rudimenlary  skills  many  deem  necessary  for  functioning  successfully  in  2 1st  century  jobs  and 
society,  these  school  leavers  could  face  bleak  futures  individually  and  act  as  a  collective  anchor 
on  society  by  failing  to  contribute  positively  to  social  debate  and  economic  prosperity. 
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Table  1 .4 

Numkr  mk  Percehtme  of  Pwuumoti  with  Leas  Timh  Gwuje  9,  it  Age,  1951  to  1991 
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As  Table  1 .4  shows,  55%  of  Canadians  aged  25  and  over  had  less  than  Grade  9  in  1951-  Thi$ 
pattern  has  changed  dramatically  in  recem  decades,  however,  and  now  only  1  in  6  Canadians 
aged  25  or  over  have  attained  less  ihan  Grade  9.  Restricting  ihe  age  range  lo  individuals  between 
1 5  and  24.  we  see,  from  1951  to  1991,  a  decline  in  the  percentage  of  ihose  with  less  than  Grade  9. 
(At  15  most  young  people  would  be  expected  to  have  completed  Grade  °.)  Jn  1951, 42  out  of 
every  100  men  in  this  age  cohort  had  notcompleled  Grade  9,  but  Ihis  number  dropped  sharply,  to 
4  in  every  100  men,  by  1991 .  Men  have  always  been  more  likely  than  women  to  leave  school 
before  completing  the  ninth  grade,  and  this  trend  has  continued  up  to  the  present.  Given  the 
resource-based  nature  of  Canada's  economy  earlier  in  this  cenlury,  many  men  had  found  that 
leaving  school  early  did  them  little  immediate  harm  since  jobs  in  the  primary  sector  and  blue 
collar  occupations  were  easy  to  find,  especially  in  logging,  mining,  fishing,  and  farming, 
However,  even  by  195 1  only  about  20%  of  the  Canadian  work  force  was  employed  in  the  primary 
sector  (and  that  percentage  dropped  to  about  5%  in  1991 ).  Consequently,  by  1991  slightly  less 
than  15%  of  Canadians  aged  J  5  and  over  had  less  lhan  Grade  9,  and  most  of  those  with  low  levels 
of  schooling  were  among  the  more  elderly.  However,  a  substantial  proportion  of  Canadians  still 
Jack  high  school  graduation  certificates. 


TmleI.5 

Hwoat  mo  Pehcehtmc  of  Potuutiom  without  High  School  Grmhmtioh,  by  Age  Cmup,  1991 

Total  Papulation  without 
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20-24 
2*44 
35-14 
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05  and  over 

T.    Excludes  Individuals  win  Htomlafy  school-level  IndBcslfficates  and  diplomat 
Source :  Census  ol  Canada,  1 99T ,  special  tabulations. 
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1,960,595 

415,005 

21.2 

4.440,340 

1,113,410 

230 

4.353,575 

1,053,260 

249 

2,960.445 

1,101,170 

'37.2 

2,355.235 

1,275,280 

53.5 

2,932,320 

1,087.375 

54.4 

The  high  school  drop-out  rate  has  declined  dramatically  in  this  country  (see  Table  1 .5),  but  as 
of  1991,  more  than  I  in  5  Canadians  between  the  ages  of  2D  and  24  still  left  high  school  before 
attaining  a  graduation  certificate.  If  one  of  the  indicators  of  mass  schooling  today  is  ihe  near 
universal  completion  of  the  secondary  tier  of  education,  then  Canada  is  close  to  accomplishing 
this  iransition.  However,  Table  1.5  shows  that  ihe  reduction  in  school  drop-outs,  by  age  group, 
has  stowed  considerably  in  recent  times.  There  is  a  sizable  gap  of  more  than  39%  between  the 
oldest  cohort  in  ihe  table  (those  65  and  over)  and  the  cohort  aged  35  to  44.  However,  in 
comparing  the  35-  lo  44-year-oJd  group  with  the  two  younger  cohorts  in  me  table,  the  percentage 
differences  are  not  nearly  so  noticeable.  Figure  I J  I  shows  this  trend  a  different  way.  The 
percentage  of  individuals  without  secondary  school  graduation  dropped  substantially  between 
197 1  and  1 98 1 .  For  example,  more  than  60%  of  25-year-olds  in  1 97 1  had  not  received  a 
secondary  school  graduation  certificate,  whereas  only  a  decade  later  the  percentage  had  dropped 
to  below  30.  The  decline  continued  to  1 991  (20.4%)  but  the  size  of  the  reduction  over  the  decade 
was  greatly  reduced  compared  with  the  change  between  197 1  and  1 981 , 

Figure  1.11 

PbWEHHBE  OF  iHDIWDUAtS  WITHOUT  A  SCGUHOAKV  SCHOOL  GhjUMJATTOH  CEHTnC*fE, 

by  Age,  Canada,  1971 1 19B1  and  1991 


SduiflW:  fonsus  Of  Canada,  1971 , 1 9*1  and  1 991 , 

These  data  suggest  that  the  universal  completion  of  high  school  may  be  well  in  the  distance, 
a  finding  that  accords  with  the  earlier  analysis  based  on  transition  probabilities.  Unfortunately,  we 
cannot  expect  every  Canadian  to  attain  a  secondary  school  graduation  certificate-  teaming 
impairments  and  other  factors  will  prevent  some  from  finishing  high  school.  Nevertheless,  as  we 
noted  earlier,  our  graduation  rate  remains  substantially  below  the  rate  acnieved  in  the  United 
States. 
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Both  provincial  and  federal  governments  have  introduced  policies  aimed  at  improving  high 
school  completion  rales.  These  have  ranged  from  the  federal  Stay-in-School  initiative  to 
curriculum  content  revisions  aimed  at  making  school  more  relevant  and  attractive  to  younger 
student*  deemed  to  be  "at  risk"  of  dropping  (mt.  What  makes  these  programs  and  the  issue  they 
seek  lo  remedy  so  important  is  lhat  Ihose  wilh  low  levels  of  schooling  are  being  left  behind  in  on 
era  where  educational  credentials  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  important  for  both  labour  market 
success  and  civic  participation  (see  Chapter  6). 

1.11   MEDIAN  LEVELS  OF  SCHOOLING  IN  CANADA 

The  number  of  years  of  schooling  completed  by  Canadians  provides  a  final  indicator  of 
increasing  educational  attainment-  A  good  measure  of  this  i$  provided  by  median  yeafs  of 
schooling.6  In  1971  the  median  number  of  years  of  schooling  for  the  population  15  and  over  was 
10.6,  and  in  two  decades  this  has  risen  to  12. 5  (see  Table  1.6).  However,  while  school  attainment 
continues  to  rise,  it  may  be  that  the  pace  of  this  increase  has  slowed.  Over  the  decade  197 1  to 
1931  the  median  number  of  years  of  schooling  rose  by  1.2,  but  from  198 1  to  1991  the  increase 
was  only  0.7  years.  This  deceleration  in  the  growth  of  the  median  years  of  schooling  has  been 
taken  as  a  possible  indication  that  "the  pace  of  growth  is  slowing"  (Mori  and  Burke  1989, 12). 

Tare  1.0 

Mbman  Ymw  of  School  we  ot  Sex,  P«nunoN  15  mo  Orat,  1971  to  1991 
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Same:  Census  of  Canada,  various  years. 

As  we  saw  earlier,  there  are  several  explanations  for  this  apparent  slowing  in  ihe  pace  of 
growth.  First,  the  slowdown  could  simply  be  a  result  of  population  change.  The  cohort  born  at  the 
demographic  peak  of  the  baby  boom  completed  secondary  school  between  the  years  1978  and 
1982.  Cohorts  since  then  have  been  smaller  and  therefore  have  had  less  impact  on  overall  median 
years  of  schooling.  Second,  the  slowing  of  the  growth  rate  of  median  years  of  schooling  may  be 
simply  a  ceiling  effect  caused  by  the  near  universal  completion  of  high  school  coupled  with  the 
breadth  of,  but  not  necessarily  the  lengthening  of,  higher  education  options. 

Recent  median  levels  of  educational  attainment  for  women  and  men  are  almost  identical,  but 
their  patterns  of  schooling  have  typically  differed  (see  Table  1.6).  Men  appeared  at  the  ends  of  die 
schooling  distribution  more  often  than  women  did.  Thai  is,  while  the  sexes  had  similar  average 
years  of  schooling,  men  were  more  likely  either  to  drop  out  of  high  school  or  to  complete  a 
university  degree.  This  pattern  has  changed  noticeably  in  the  last  two  decades.  In  197  J  more  men 
than  women  had  less  than  Grade  9  education,  but  by  1991  the  percentage  of  women  and  men  with 
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less  than  Grade  9  was  identical  \\A.$%.  At  the  other  end  of  ihe  distribution,  6.696  of  men  aged  15 
and  over  had  a  university  degree  in  1971  compared  with  only  3%  of  women.  However,  between 
1971  and  1991  women's  degree  attainment  tripled  so  that  I  in  10  women  aged  15  and  over  had  a 
university  degree  by  1991 .  The  number  of  men  receiving  degrees  also  increased  over  the  same 
two  decades  and,  although  the  rate  only  doubled,  \2.&&  of  men  15  and  over  held  a  university 
degree  in  1991  (see  further  derail  in  Chapter  4), 

1.12  CONCLUSION 

In  this  chapter,  we  provided  a  brief  history  of  Canadian  education,  as  seen  through  the 
demographic  changes  in  the  student  and  teacher  populations.  This  history,  especially  the  timing 
of  key  milestones  in  the  transformation  of  Canadian  schooling,  shows  the  importance  of 
population  change  in  understanding  the  development  of  Canadian  education.  This  chapter  has 
explored  the  consequences  of  this  century's  sharp  swings  in  population  composition,  spatial 
distribution  and,  especially,  size.  If  birth  rates  continue  on  the  steady  path  that  they  have  followed 
over  the  past  three  decades,  then  natural  increase  is  unlikely  to  provide  ihe  volatility  in  school 
enrolments  thai  occurred  in  the  past  half-century.  Furthermore,  if  the  federal  government 
maintains  immigration  levels  at  some  fixed  percentage  of  the  national  population,  then  this  too 
may  quell  the  erratic  population  changes  of  the  20th  century.  (Should  responsibility  for 
immigration  revert  to  the  provinces,  as  some  hope,  then  this  stability  may  not  come  to  pass 
because  the  provinces  may  have  different  policies  on  immigration  levels.) 

Besides  population  numbers,  participation  rates,  especially  for  individuals  beyond  the 
minimum  school -leaving  age,  become  the  driving  force  of  school  enrolments.  At  the 
postsecondary  level,  where  these  rates  are  the  most  significant  predictors  of  enrolment,  the  steady 
increase  in  participation  has  led  to  an  expanding  higher  education  sector.  This  bubble  of 
expansion  cannot  continue  at  a  steady  pace  forever,  but  it  is  impossible  to  predict  exactly  when 
the  growth  in  participation  will  slow,  although  early  enrolment  estimates  for  1995  and  1996 
already  suggest  that  enrolments  are  plateauing,  if  not  dropping. 

Canadians'  rising  levels  of  education  and  ihe  consequences  of  this  for  the  school  system  have 
had  a  profound  impact  on  the  teaching  work  force,  the  topic  to  which  we  turn  next.  Just  who  is 
leaching  all  of  these  students  and  how  has  the  profession  changed  in  recent  decades? 
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Quebec  is  an  important  exvepiion  tore.  That  province  did  not  introduce  regulations  on  compulsory  school 
attendance  until  wen  into  the  next  century,  largely  because  (he  churches  regulated  schooling.  Hunter  (1986)  reports 
lhat  Ouebec  and  Newfoundland  established  compulsory  schooling  in  1 943. 

Full  deny  attendance  (ifflrtt)  Is  never  anticipated  since  some  students  wii  always  be  absent  tar  various  reasons  (lor 
examphj  personal  sirtness.  death  cr  injury  in  the  laniily  or  lairily  iravet) .  The  routine  publication  ol  a  wage  dally 
auaodanca  llguresin  Stalisuc$  Canada  ^ Bfwrts  stewed  in  the  1970s,  presumably  because  "lull  attendance*  had  been 
achieved"  ay  then. 

In  corniest,  slurp  regional  differences  in  rales  of  school  attendance  existed  earier.  underscoring  the  lacl  thai  the 

development  of  education  was  uneven.  For  example,  in  1920  attendance  rates  In  public  elementary  and  secondary 

school  var led  Irom  a  to*  ol  60.8%  in  Newfoundland  to  a  high  ol  79.8%  in  British  Columbia. 

The  total  leriih'ly  rate  is  an  eslirnate  of  lite  average  number  ol  children  bom  tea  woman, 

In  the  early  years,  records  of  degrees  conferred  do  not  distinguish  between  bachelor  and  llrsl  professionil  degrees. 

%  consistency  His  combination  has  been  maintained  up  to  1 996. 

The  median  is  the  point  In  a  distribution  shove  which  one  hall  the  population  fa*s  and  below  which  the  other  hall 
fairs. 
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In  our  introduction  we  developed  the  theme  of  the  "schooled  society"  to  illustrate  the  increasingly 

important  role  formal  education  plays  in  our  economy  and  national  community.  This,  chapter 
focuses  on  ihe  role  leather*  have  played,  and  continue  to  play,  in  transforming  Canada  into  an 
increasingly  schooled  society.  An  Integral  part  of  tills  change  has  been  the  professionalizallori  and 
specialization  of  teaching.  The  development  of  this  occupation — overseen  chiefly  by  provincial 
governments  and  the  churches — in  tandem  with  the  creation  of  a  large,  full-time  student  body,  has 
been  a  central  element  in  the  institutionalization  of  schooling. 

The  vast  size  of  the  contemporary  public  education  system  reflects  its  importance  to  our 

economy  and  public  life.  The  sector  now  employs  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Canadians,  including 
more  than  30(),Q(N)  full -lime  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers.  Teaching  is  one  of  the 
largest  occupations  in  the  country,  and  it  continues  to  grow  relative  to  others  (Crash  1994;  Guppy 
and  Davies  1996)-  Elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  arc  more  numerous  than  any  other 
profession,  ahead  of  accountants,  auditors,  and  other  financial  officers,  and  far  more  numerous 
than  lawyers  and  notaries,  Only  two  other  occupational  fields —  secretaries  and  stenographers, 
and  bookkeepers  and  accounting  clerics — have  larger  work  forces, 

Canada's  teaching  environment  is  constantly  changing,  especially  since  demand  for  teachers 
fluctuates  with  demographic  shifts.  But  in  recent  years  teachers  have  had  to  work  under  a  new  set 
of  pressures  and  they  face  challenges  that  are  more  intense  than  in  previous  times.  Budgetary 
cutbacks,  a  more  demanding  public,  an  expanding  knowledge  base,  technological  changes,  and 
greater  demographic  diversity  have  ail  put  the  profession  under  stress.  Many  critics  suggest 
teachers  are  overpaid  and  of  questionable  quality  (for  examples,  see  Lewington  and  Orpwood 
1993).  Expressions  of  public  confidence  in  education,  while  remaining  positive  in  general,  have 
declined  in  recent  years  (Guppy  and  Da  vies  1997). 
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As  we  discussed  in  our  introductory  chapter,  qualms  about  public  education  are  hardly 
surprising  given  both  the  heightened  pol  iticizaikm  of  education  in  recent  years  and  Ibe  growing 
complexity  and  uncertainty  of  the  modem  world  (G  kidens  1990).  Uncertainly,  as  Giddens  uses 
the  term,  is  caused  largely  by  both  the  pace  and  scope  of  social  change.  One  consequence  is 
increased  concern  with  preparing  for  an  uncertain  future.  Businesses  worry  about  future  markets 
and  tfie  sui lability  of  their  work  forces;  parents  worry  about  their  children's  schooling  because 
school  credentials  enhance  prospects  for  Jong-term  stability.  This  heightened  focus  on  education 
is,  however,  a  two-edged  sword-  Parents,  businesses  and  governments  must  trust  teachers  to  give 
students  the  skills  and  dispositions  they  need  to  prosper  in  the  modern  world.  In  times  of 
uncertainty,  however,  they  scrutinize  leachers  more.  Such  scrutiny  is  embodied  by  the  various 
task  forces  and  royal  commissions  throughout  the  country  that  have  called  for  reform's  to 
education,  including  a  reorganization  of  teaching.  Where  reforms  will  take  teaching  is  unclear  at 
this  time,  bul  these  pressures  are  clouding  its  future. 

In  this  chapter  we  focus  mainly  on  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  to  sketch  the 
development  of  leaching  as  a  profession.  We  foe  us  on  historical  changes  in  I  he  number  of 
teachers,  fluctuations  in  their  pay,  and  some  of  fhe  labour  market  dynamics  thai  move  people  in 
and  out  of  the  profession.  We  summarize  our  findings  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  by  identifying  four 
distinct  periods  i  n  ihe  development  of  Canadian  leaching. 

2.1      DEFINITIONS 

Exactly  which  occupations  should  be  included  in  a  definition  of  the  teaching  profession  is  not 
easy  to  decide.  Many  occupations  might  be  defined  as  teaching  (see  Figure  2. 1 },  bul  the  two 
largest  groups  are  Elementary  School  and  Kindergarten  Teachers  (175,965  in  190] )  and 
Secondary  School  Teachers  (136,005  in  J  991),'  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Administrators  are  the  sixth  largest  group,  and  typically  would  be  included  in  any  discussion  of 
the  teaching  profession.  School  and  Guidance  Counsellors  and  Public  School  Teaching  Assistants 
could  also  be  included,  although  often  the  latter  are  not  (e.g.,  Lockhait  1 99 1 ;  King  and  Peart 
1992). 

Two  other  large  groups  are  College  and  Other  Vocational  Instructors,  and  University 
Professors,  although  for  both  groups  teaching  is  often  complemented  by  research  duties  (research 
is  more  common  at  universities  bul  not  unknown  in  college  and  vocational  institutes).  These 
groups  are  complemented  by  two  others — Postsecondary  Administrators  and  Postsecondary 
Teaching  and  Research  Assistants,  The  latter  group  is  particularly  difficult  to  include  because  it 
comprises  students  employed  as  research  assistants  as  well  as  students  employed  in  leaching 
roles.  A  similar  form  of  ambiguity  occurs  for  individuals  employed  as  Instructors  and  Teachers  of 
Disabled  Persons  because  some  of  these  people  work  in  public  or  private  schools,  while  others 
work  in  rehabilitation  centres  and  might  more  easily  be  described  as  health  professionals.  Early 
Childhood  Educators,  employed  largely  in  day-care  or  nursery  school  settings,  are  rarely 
considered  pan  of  the  teaching  profession.  Finally,  Other  Instructors  includes  driving  instructors 
and  teachers  at  finishing  and  modeling  schools.  While  these  types  of  employment  clearly  involve 
teaching,  they  are  rarely  considered  part  of  the  teaching  profession,  We  follow  common  practice 
and  restrict  our  attention  mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  to  the  largest  groups.  The  key  exception  here 
is  Early  Childhood  Educators,  which  we  include  wherever  possible  even  though  the  data  on  this 
group  are  scarce. 
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2.Z     A  BRIEF  HISTORY  DF  THE  PROFESSION  IN  CANADA 

Canada  has  not  always  had  a  relatively  well  paid  and  professionalized  teaching  force.  Prior  to  the 
mid- 1 800s,  Canadians  learned  mosi  of  the  skills  necessary  for  their  occupational  pursuits, 
community  lives,  and  domestic  duties  outside  schools.  Most  leaching  was  informal,  unorganized, 
and  unrecognized.  Not  until  iht  latter  pan  of  the  1 800s  was  schooling  well  established  in  most 
provinces,  although  not  all  regions,  of  the  country  (see  Phillips  1957;  Wilson  et  ai.  1970;  Curtis 
1988)-  In  these  early  days,  teachers  endured  low  social  status  and  haphazard  employment 
condilions.  The  history  of  Canadian  education  i$  sprinkled  with  stories  of  teachers  lamenting  the 
conditions  under  which  they  laboured  to  teach  children  basic  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
(e.g.,  Wilson  1995).  However,  by  the  1920s,  literacy  and  elementary  education  were  widely 
promoted  by  teachers,  parents  and  governments,  and  the  teaching  labour  force  expanded 
accordingly.  The  number  of  new  teachers  ebbed  and  flowed  in  concert  with  the  gradual 
universalizing  of  both  elementary  and  secondary  schooling.  Canada  was  becoming,  in  every 
sense,  a  schooled  society,  and  teacher  preparation  became  a  central  concern  of  governments  and 
education  policy  makers, 

The  years  following  the  Second  World  War  form  the  watershed  in  the  history  of  Canadian 
teaching.  We  have  noted  already  how  the  postwar  expansion  of  the  education  system  was  brought 
on  by  the  twin  pressures  of  the  baby  boom  bulge  and  the  greater  commitment  lo  longer  retention 
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rates  in  secondary  and  poslsecondary  schooling-  Below  we  examine  how  these  pressures  created 
a  large  postwar  demand  for  teachers  at  all  levels,  from  pre-school  through  to  university 

Table  2. 1  illustrates  changes  in  the  size  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  teaching  work  force 
from  1955  to  1993.  The  first  row  shows  the  absolute  number  of  teachers  tor  each  year,  while  the 
second  row  shows  the  percentage  change  using  1955  as  the  base  year,  and  the  third  raw  reports 
the  percentage  change  since  I  he  previous  interval  Between  1955  and  1965  the  number  of 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers  increased  dramatically  from  1 23*300  to  21 1,800,  a  growth  of 
71  %  in  a  mere  10  years.  The  elementary  and  secondary  teaching  work  force  reached  a  peak  in  the 
mid-1970s,  when  the  number  of  teachers  hud  more  than  doubled  since  1955.  Through  the  next 
decade  the  number  of  teachers  declined  year  by  year  This  drop  in  demand  occurred,  in  part, 
because  ihe  baby  boom  generation  was  moving  out  of  the  school  syslem. 

TABLE  2.1 

Increase  in  Teaching  Form  in  Cdvmrisom  wrra  Often  Demographic  and  iHsitrunoiui 
Vambus,  1955  to  1993 
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This  stagnation  continued  until  the  mid-1980s,  when  an  echo  baby  boom  contributed  to 
renewed  growth  in  leaching  jobs-  Of  the  three  largest  occupational  groups  in  the  labour  Force, 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teaching  grew  Fastest,  by  7.1%  between  1986  and  1 99 L  If 
supply  teachers,  teaching  consultants,  private  school  teachers,  and  other  occupations  related  to 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teaching  are  added,  the  size  of  the  1991  teaching  work  force 
increases  to  419,810  and  ihe  five-year  growth  rate  jumps  to  14, 1  ft,1  It  i$  doubtful,  however,  that 
we  will  ever  revisit  the  booming  expansion  of  the  1950s,  1960s,  and  1970s. 

Figure  2.2 

NtMHR  DF  FULL-TME  POOTSEttMMrrf  TEACHERS,  ■*  LEVEL,  CtlUM,  1961  TO  1SS3 
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The  number  oF  postsecondary  educator  grew  concurrently  with  the  expansion  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels  (see  Figure  7.1).  Indeed,  growth  at  ihe  postsecondary  level  was 
actually  steadier  than  at  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  principally  because,  as  we  argued 
earlier,  student  participation  in  higher  education  was  not  as  directly  susceptible  to  demographic 
booms  and  busts. 

Changes  in  the  number  oF  Canadian  university  graduate*  obtaining  degrees  in  education 
provide  another  glimpse  of  the  stagnation  and  subsequent  upsurge  in  the  teaching  sector  The 
number  oF  graduates  responded  remarkably  to  the  lighter  joh  markets  for  teachers  in  the  late 
1 970s  (see  Figure  2.3a),  declining  until  1984  and  then  rebounding  lo  surpass  the  levels  of  Ihe 
mid-1970s.  These  trends  were  largely  parallel  among  men  and  women. 

Another  way  to  illustrate  growth  in  the  leaching  force  is  lo  compare  it  with  increases  in  the 
total  population  and  with  changes  in  ihe  school-aged  population.  From  1955  to  1993,  the  number 
of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  grew  by  \M%,  outpacing  both  the  79%  growth  in  the  total 
population  and  the  63&  growth  in  the  student-aged  population  (see  Table  2.1).  As  a  result,  the 
student-teacher  tatio  (STR)  shrank  from  26.6: 1  to  1 7.3: 1 .  over  ihe  entire  period. 
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Figure  2. 3  A 

Number  of  Women  and  Men  among  Education  Graduates  of  Canadian  Universities, 

1974  to  1993 
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Figure  2. 3 1 

Proportion  df  Women  and  Men  amdno  Edjcation  Graduates  of  Canadian  Universities, 
1974  td  1993 
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Three  trends  are  worth  highlighting  within  this  period.  First,  while  the  number  of  teachers 
greatly  expanded  between  1955  and  !  965  (71%),  the  STR  dropped  only  slightly  (2.0).  Hence  the 
expanding  leaching  force  just  kept  pace  with  ihe  rising  number  of  students,  Second,  ihe  STR  then 
dropped  swiftly  between  1965  and  1975,  dipping  by  4.7 h  from  24.6  students  per  teacher  lo  1 9.9 
(a  period  coinciding  with  baby  boomers  moving  beyond  secondary  schools).  Third,  the  STR 
dropped  a  further  2. 6  between  1975  and  1990,  when  the  actual  number  of  teachers  reached  a 
plateau.  The  leaching  force  thus  stayed  ai  a  near-constant  siie  during  a  time  of  fluctuating 
enrolments.  As  only  a  small  portion  of  this  reduction  in  STR  can  be  traced  lo  shifts  in  ihe  relative 
mix  of  elementary  and  high  school  students  (Easlon  1988, 47),  the  lower  class  sizes  served  as  a 
mechanism  by  which  massive  teacher  layoffs  were  avoided  (Lockhart  1991,  24).  By  way  of 
comparison,  there  was  no  real  change  in  the  university  or  college  STR  over  the  period  from  1 960 
to  1993  [see  Figure  2.4). 
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Another  way  school  boards  deal  with  mourning  financial  constraints  and  falling  enrolments 
without  laying  off  teachers  is  by  converting  full -time  jobs  inlo  parl-time  and/or  temporary 
positions.  Such  "silent  firing"  has  the  adverse  effect  of  creating  a  two-tier  membership  structure 
that  reserves  security  for  the  established,  while  exposing  newcomers  to  the  dictates  of  the  market. 
It  does,  nonetheless,  allow  teachers  more  flexible  hours  and  other  work  arrangements  (Lockhart 
1991 ,  25, 26).  The  proportion  of  part-time  positions  grew  from  2.5%  of  all  teachers  in  1972  to 
10.3%  in  1 994  (see  Table  2.2). 
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Full-hue  ahc  Part-ume  Teachers  m  Cahmmh  Elewkww  and  Seconqaby  Schools, 
1972  ra  1994 
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1992-1995 
1993-1994 

$omt:  Dab  lorl  972  to  1 979,  Statistics  Canada,  Education  Statistics;  dala  for  1 983  lo  1994 ,  Statistics  Canada , 


Overall,  the  leaching  profession  expanded  markedly  over  ihe  postwar  period  as  Canada's 
growing  population  spent  ever  more  time  attending  secondary  schools  and  postsecondary 
institutions. 

2.3     WHO  TEACHES?  THE  DEMOGRAPHY  OF  THE  PROFESSION 

A  traditional  image  of  teaching  is  that  of  a  young,  female-dominated,  humbly  paid  and  low  status 
occupation  at  its  lower  levels,  and  that  of  an  older,  male-dominated,  better-remunerated 
profession  at  its  higher  levels.  Another  image  of  leaching  is  that  of  a  vehicle  of  social  mobility  for 
young  people  (especially  men)  from  less  privileged  socio-economic  origins.  While  in  some 
respects  ihese  images  remain  valid  today,  there  have  been  noticeable  shifts  in  who  enters  ihe 
profession,  where  they  enter,  their  motives  for  entry,  and  their  levels  of  pay,  In  this  section  we 
examine  the  composition  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  in  terms  of  their  gender, 
race,  age,  and  socio-economic  origins. 
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10.4 

338.512 

306,227 

34,980 

103 

141,215 
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Table  2.3 

Teachers  *v  Sex,  Anetttt  Irmm  un  Occumthm,  1971  ro  1991 


s 

s 
*      -I 

f  1 

3 


ItocUii  and  Related  OtmjafloM 


LHveisily  Teachers 

University  Teaching  and  Rataled  Occ  Jjulion^  n.*.t' 

Etofneniaiy  and  Klndwyarten  Teaciiera 

Secondary  SciuHiTeacnef* 

El^msittary  and  Secondary  School  Teaching  and  totaled  OocBiHtwiii,  fc*.c 

CwnnimllyCofleoe  and  Vtocalkwafl  School  Teachers 

FIm  ADs  Teachers,  n.t.c. 

Pmtsecondafy  ScIiopL  teeners.  (IjCjC. 

DaCheu  o<  ExccpHonal  Students,  n.e.c 

inslnictors  and  Training  Offlcais,  n.e.c 

Other  Teaching  and  Related  Occupations,  njft.c. 

Tilil  Tvackiii  sndS»W*i  Dtnpatia« 

Teicthg  ail  fUialal  Otuialiana  aptmilaii  of  to  total  toJwrM** 

Talal  lalair  kute 


Unlw«sity  Teachers 

University  Teatfingand  Rented  Occupalluis,  n.e.c. 

Elemenlary  jAd  Kjnderoarltn  Teachers 

Secondary  School  Teachers 

Etemenlary  and  Secondary  SdioolTncliina  and  Related  Occupations.  n.e.c 

Gommunily  Cotogeard  Vbcatioim  School  Teachers 

Fins  Arts  Teachers,  ite-t 

Pttslsecondjiv  School  Teachers,  n.e.c. 

Teachers  of  Exceptional  Students,  n.e.c 

Instructors  and  Training- Officers,  n.e.e, 

Oilier  Teaching  and  totaled  Occupations,  n.e.c. 

Total  Teaching  aid  Hawed  (kapiihms 

Toacllii  io4IMatoC  Occupations  iti  perwntujHnl  Hi  total  laawrtoitt 

Tout  labour  lirce 


1961 

1986 

JUeiago  linmie 

1971 

1991       1970           1990 

1SB5 

1990 

23r455 

33j61S 

3630 

46,480 

24,701 

37,456 

4632 

3.030 

11.075 

16,645 

Z1 30 

6,969 

13,356 

17,543 

146.060 

173,670 

1 89,31  D 

206,970 

19,205 

24,348 

3234 

111,105 

ia7.?M> 

131,675 

142,130 

21,915 

31,413 

39,429 

143S 

30,275 

37,375 

66,110 

16,716 

10,976 

16,648 

6.975 

30,315 

36,300 

4030 

20,134 

26,562 

3532 

n,m 

18,650 

22,445 

26.000 

9,623 

12,130 

18,157 

10,495 

6,435 

4,625 

7.825 

21,391 

26,591 

3537 

530 

19.966 

23,390 

2635 

15.997 

20,748 

26,217 

5.7SS 

14,530 

15,460 

18,760 

16,114 

2333 

2937 

6.040 

12,690 

13,240 

18.425 

16,013 

20,480 

2638 

3«935 

411,170 

527.575 

629,345 

J 

4 

4 

4 

1,913,341 

12,217.075 

18,141,750 

1*,tW,3W 

12,926 

16,733 

2439 

19,540 

2535 

2735 

33,626 

3133 

43,067 

53.72S 

£,£25 

6,190 

9,310 

11,455 

1039 

1632 

20,121 

25900 

34,045 

3635 

37,575 

22.765 

3335 

41,560 

61  MS 

73,605 

72,715 

74,320 

2531 

35.764 

44,022 

3,705 

5,765 

530 

11,996 

25.042 

20.174 

26,155 

6,375 

lfl.375 

2030 

21,925 

25,042 

33.711 

41,663 

4,690 

5^25 

5.965 

7,495 

13,247 

2032 

26,791 

5,5*5 

2,420 

1.260 

2,555 

25.366 

32,777 

41,740 

1,405 

5,760 

535 

530 

17,987 

25,392 

33,096 

3,915 

9,43 

9.490 

10,740 

19.915 

27,281 

34.282 

3,180 

6.01  S 

5,630 

7,330 

21,272 

27,382 

33,696 

131,166 

138,225 

201,425 

225,205 

*L 

i 

3 

3 

J 

S.T66,24S 

7,264,115 

7,408,471 

i,m,o» 

16.911 

23.2*1 

29,647 

3> 

is 
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Table  2.3  (cohcujmo) 

Teachers  iv  S«,  Akctase  Income  ma  Occufotww,  1971  to  1991 


1971 

1381 

1996 

1431 

Ar«it|i  hicotie 

fractal  iii  (Waul  OcupuliiE 

1370 

1980           138S 

1330 

Wwmi 

Humbef 

* 

UnwErSityT<acriw$ 

LnivfifSity  Teaching  and  Related  Occupations,  n.e.c 

Elementary  arri  KindMoarlen  Teachers 

SKondary  School  TsacJwrs 

Elementary  and  Secondary  School  TMchuwamJ  ReWsu  Ocoupalious,  nee 

Community  College  and  Vocational  School  Teartief  a 

FineArtsTea*hW£.n.e.t. 

toslsecondary  School  leacliers,  n.e.c, 

Teaclwsof  Emepllonal  Studefils,  n.e.c 

Instruclors  aod  Tuning  Officer*,  Hj».c 

Oflier  Teaching  and  Related  Occupation*,  n.e.c. 

Total  TtatNni  ant  Dilated  Otciiilions 

TeKhiii  ui  M2\ti  Otupatiiiiato  itrctitaftol  Ike  lilal  liinrtane 

roW  labour  lino 


3,310 

8,245 

3,845 

14,*55 

17,563 

23,036 

31.428 

000 

4.885 

7.330 

9.305 

7,273 

3,835 

14,582 

120,160 

139.62S 

154.480 

171.100 

15.644 

22,161 

wz? 

43,460 

56,115 

58,960 

67,805 

18,528 

26,171 

34^6 

10,930 

24,510 

31,075 

56,110 

6,363 

9,212 

14  #15. 

2,800 

11,345 

15,450 

18,705 

15,225 

21,836 

2B.585 

3.015 

13.400 

16.475 

2D.500 

5.993 

3,412 

15,000 

4,310 

4.020 

3.545 

S.275 

17.S10 

24,410 

33,003 

3,844 

14,205 

17,580 

20,720 

14,006 

19,222 

24,761 

1,840 

5,065 

5,990 

6,015 

10,413 

15,790 

2J.482 

2,85$ 

5,370 

7,415 

11,100 

10,753 

15,254 

21,910 

Ztl,l£0 

mm 

ttft,1U 

40»tW 

7 

1 

6 

6 

3.153,100 

s.ooo^n 

S,6S3,27S 

i.ett.375 

a.ltt 

12.831 

1T,7S1 

1 .    ruejc.,  nol  efee^here  dassrlied 

Hie  numbertf  leathers  Sor  1371  lo  1365  wane  compied  with  ihe  Occupational  Ctassftcalm  lOawal,  f391  All  olherdila  were  compiled  wWi  tt»  Standard  Occupational  Qas$tiitation, 

tsao. 

Ilgures  not  available 
...   Ilguf«  not  appropr late 
Source:  Census  of  Canada,  various  year*. 


2.3.1  G«nlei 

Historically,  teaching  has  been  a  female-dominated  occupation,  one  of  the  more  accessible 
professions  for  women.  However,  the  profession's  gender-composition  over  this  cemury  has 
followed  a  u-shaped  pattern.  In  the  1920s,  women  held  between  80%  and  85%  of  all  elementary 
and  secondary  school  leaching  jobs.  As  working  conditions  and  pay  levels  improved,  more  men 
entered  the  profession-  Between  I960  and  1980,  men's  proportion  of  all  teachers  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels  grew  from  28%  to  47%  (see  Lockhart  1991 ,  1 19).  Part  of  this 
growth  can  be  linked  to  an  increase  in  secondary  school  leaching  and  administrative  positions, 
which  became  more  acceptable  options  for  male  university  graduates  during  the  1960s  and 
1970s.  Also,  as  opportunities  for  women  opened  in  other  areas,  professions  such  as  medicine  and 
law  vied  with  teaching  as  attractive  occupations  for  women.  By  I960,  women's  share  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  positions  had  dropped  to  53%.  Then,  me  percentage  of  women 
rebounded  so  that,  by  1 99 1,  women  held  70%  of  teaching  positions  (see  Table  2.3  for  changes 
from  1971  to  1991).  In  addition,  since  the  mid-1970s  the  percentage  of  female  university 
graduates  with  degrees  in  education  rose  from  about  55%  in  1974  to  7 1  %  in  1 993,  with  most  of 
the  increase  occurring  between  1974  and  1934  (see  Figure  2.%). 

What  influenced  this  resurgence  in  the  proportion  of  female  teachers?  To  comprehend  this  we 
need  to  examine  the  proportions  of  men  and  women  ai  different  levels  of  leaching. 

In  the  economy  at  large,  women  and  men  typically  do  different  jobs,  even  within  the  same 
occupational  group.  Gender  segregation  in  the  work  force  is  common,  with  women  often 
occupying  jobs  in  less-desirable  niches  characterized  by  lower  pay,  lirniied  promotion 
opportunities,  and  fewer  required  skills  (Silttrten  1994).  Gender  segregation  in  leaching  parallels 
the  gendered  division  of  labour  that  occurs  elsewhere,  with  more  women  teaching  in  elementary 
than  in  secondary  schools.  Furthermore,  women  represent  7  ool  of  10  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers,  but  they  do  not  occupy  70%  of  all  types  of  teaching  jobs. 

Between  1 96 1  and  1991,  women  noticeably  outnumbered  men  in  elementary  and 
kindergarten  classes,  and  this  gap  grew  from  80%  to  82%  over  the  decade  (see  Figure  2.5).  The 
higher  concentration  of  women  a  I  elementary- level  leaching  leads  to  pay  disparities.  For 
example,  in  1990  elementary  school  teachers  working  full  year,  full  time  earned  $5,560  less  on 
average  than  their  secondary  school  colleagues.3 
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Figure  2.5 

Women  and  Men  in  Elementary  and  Secondare  School  Teaching,  C*ham, 

1981, 1986 aho 1991 
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Source:   Census  ol  Canada ,  1 9B1 . 1 9BG  snd  1 991 . 


More  men  than  women  teach  in  secondary  schools,  but  that  gap  shrank  htiween  1 981  and 

1991,  Itl  1991,  women  held  BMMe  than  47ft  of  secondary  teaching  jobs,  up  from  44ft  a  decade 
earlier.  This  trend  towards  gender  parity  at  the  secondary  level  stems  from  two  changes.  First, 
7,620  fewer  men  worked  at  the  secondary  level  m  1991  than  in  1981 .  Second,  between  1981  and 
1991  the  number  of  women  secondary  teachers  grew  by  8.005.  In  fact,  women  outnumber  men 
among  younger  secondary-level  teachers  and  may  soon  outnumber  men  throughout  secondary 
teaching  as  they  replace  older  men  who  retire  (King  and  Peart  1992,  21),  Evidence  of  this 
scenario  can  be  seen  in  the  age  distribution  of  women  and  men  in  different  teaching  occupations 
in  1991  (see  Figure  2.6).  Women  made  up  about  40%  of  secondary  teachers  between  the  ages  of 
45  and  64,  but  constituted  almost  60ft  of  those  25  to  29  years  old.  In  comparison,  at  the 
elementary  school  level,  women  make  up  80%  to  85ft'  of  every  age  group- 
Greater  numbers  of  younger  women  are  taking  up  secondary  positions,  and  other  aspecLs  of 
the  gendered  division  of  labour  in  education  are  changing  as  well,  albeit  gradually.  The  continued 
male  dominance  in  administration  and  university  teaching  is  also  being  altered  through  slow 
increases  in  female  representation  (Statistics  Canada,  Education  its  Canada  199$. 
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2.3.2  Aft 

As  a  group,  teachers  have  aged,  and  this  trend  is  expected  10  continue  into  the  next  decade 
(Lockbart  1991, 42).  Between  1970  and  1990,  the  numher  of  teachers  dropped  in  the  15-to-24 
age  category  and  increased  in  the  45-to-64  group.  The  25-io-44  age  group  held  the  highest 
concentration  of  teachers  throughout  this  period  (Pagliarello  1995, 15).  This  phenomena  reflects 
not  only  the  hiring  boom  of  the  1960s  and  1970s,  but  also  the  older  age  of  newly  recruited 
teachers.  In  recent  years  school  boards  have  begun  to  hire  permanent  teachers  from  their  "on- 
call"  or  "call-up"  lists,  rather  than  recent  university  graduates,  and  this  results  in  a  gradual  aging 
of  the  cohort  of  newly  hired  teachers. 

2.3.3  Raw  bw)  dhflie  origins 

The  classic  sociological  depiction  of  racial  and  ethnic  stratification  in  Canada  is  John  Porter's  The 
Vertical  Mosaic  (1965).  Porter  argued  that  Canadians  of  British  origin  were  over-represented  in 
positions  of  power  and  privilege,  and  they  oversaw  "others"  from  non-British  and  non- French 
origins  who  formed  a  multi-layered  hierarchy  of  advantaged  and  disadvantaged.  Though  there  is 
controversy  over  the  accuracy  of  Porter's  original  image,  and  though  many  sociological  studies 
since  Porter  have  shown  that  the  days  of  British  advantage  have  waned,  his  concern  with 
disparities  among  ethnic  groups  has  left  a  lasting  impression  on  Canadian  researchers.  One 
instance  of  Porter's  impact  has  been  Lockhart's  (1991)  attempt  to  apply  the  Vertical  Mosaic  thesis 
to  the  teaching  profession.  Using  data  from  1983,  Lockhart  found  some  British  over- 
representation  within  the  profession,  but  also  found  this  to  be  at  the  expense  of  teachers  of  French 
background.  "Other"  Canadians  were  slightly  over-represented  in  the  profession. 

As  noted  in  our  introductory  chapter,  the  conceptual  iution  of  ethnic  and  racial  stratification 
in  Canada  has  recently  taken  a  new  tone.  The  multi- variegated  ethnic  categories  of  the  Vertical 
Mosaic  have  been  replaced  by  Abella's  racial  dichotomy  of  "white"/" visible  minority"  (ihe  latter 
term  is  a  unique  Canadianism).  This  adoption  of  Abella's  categories  reflects  the  shifting  priorities 
of  politicians,  policy  makers,  interest  groups,  and  academics  in  Canada. 

Data  from  the  1991  Census  indicate  that,  overall,  visible  minorities  were  under-represented 
in  the  leaching  work  force  (see  Table  2.4).  They  constituted  roughly  3.3%  of  the  Canadian 
population  aged  15  and  over,  but  only  5,4%  of  the  full-time  teaching  work  force.  However,  ihe 
data  also  reveal  a  more  complex  situation.  Rates  of  representation  varied  widely  by  occupation 
level  and  by  minority  group.  Visible  minorities  as  a  whole  were  under-represented  at  some  higher 
levels  (Administrators,  School  Principals)  but  were  over-represented  among  others  (University 
Professors  and  Teaching  and  Research  Assistants — the  latter  being  the  professor*  of  the  future). 
Likewise  visible  minorities  were  over-represenled  in  some  lesser-paid  areas  (Other  Instructors, 
Early  Childhood  Educators)  and  under-represented  in  still  others  (Instructors  of  Disabled 
Persons,  Public  School  Teaching  Assistants).  Moreover,  the  levels  of  representation  varied  by 
particular  groups  (see  Table  2.5).  All  groups  except  Japanese-Canadians  axe  under-represented 
among  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers,  but  some  are  sharply  over-represented  in  the 
postsecondaiy  sector  (Chinese,  West  Arabian,  South  Asian,  Japanese). 
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Table  2.4 

Full-ume  Teachers,  «r  Teachmg.  Occunhmm  «n>  Visible  Minority  Stmus,  19911 


Teaching  accusation 


PopuTaiion 


%  visible 
minority 


%non- 
tflsigle*rnlnorlty 


AllTeacneis 

Adminislralore  in  Pastsecondary  Educational  and  Vocational  Training 

School  Principals  and  Administrators  ol  Elementary  and 

Secondary  Educallon 
Jnweroty  Pttjlessors 

POstsecondary  Teaching  anil  Research  Assistants 
College  and  Ottof  Vocational  Instructor? 
Secondary  Sctiooi  Teachers 
Elementary  and  Kinder  garlen  Teachers 
School  and  Guidance  Counselors 
Early  Childhood  Educators 
Public  Scnool  Teaching  Assistants 
Instructors  and  Teachers  of  Disabled  Persons 
Olhier  Inslruclors 


568.870 

5.4 

94,6 

7,045 

4.5 

95.5 

28,580 

2.7 

97.3 

36,836 

10-1 

89.9 

19,770 

14.5 

188.5 

87,735 

61 

93.9 

135,005 

4.3 

957 

178.966 

3.5 

966 

10,885 

3.9 

96.1 

48,034 

.    10.2 

89.8 

22,190 

3.6 

;96.4 

13,800 

3.0 

97.0 

4,280 

13.2 

86.9 

TiLtl  piittuidfl  15  and  iter 


tt  .112.165 


8.3 


91.7 


1 .   Percentage  may  not  add  lo  100  due  to  rounding. 
Sow*-  Census  of  Canada,  i$9i ,  special  taoutaiipns. 


We  can  conclude  that  in  1991  minorities  were  indeed  under-represented  in  teaching,  but  there 
were  large  variations  among  groups  and  levels.  Trie  social  forces  underlying  these  patterns  are 
difficult  to  explain,  and  the  daia  do  net  permit  us  to  judge  whether  the  patterns  are  caused  by 
discrimination,  recency  of  immigration  and  other  supply-side  factors  among  minorities,  the 
recent  stagnation  in  hiring,  or  particular  occupational  choices  made  by  minority  group  rnembers. 
Ethnic  representation  in  teaching  likely  reflects  supply-side  factors  as  much  as  particular 
dynamics  in  education  labour  markets, 
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Tju*e2.5 

FUU'TIMC  TCAOWtt,  BY  TEACHING  GcCWATtMt  MO  DETAfcED  VlMBLt  MftAftltl  STATUS,  1091 
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2.3.4  SttiMtttanmic  origin* 

Historically,  teaching  has  meant  different  tilings  to  men  lhan  it  has  to  women.  Teaching  was  an 
avenue  of  upward  mobility  for  men  from  rural,  farming  and  worLing-clas$  backgrounds.  In 
contrast,  teaching  tended  lo  attract  women  from  middle-  and  upper-class  families,  as  it  was  one 
of  the  few  professions  thai  these  women  could  enter  Studies  in  Canada,  the  Uniled  Stales,  and 
Britain  have  all  shown  this  historic  pattern  (Lockhart  1991 )-  Lockhart  suggests,  however,  that 
these  socio-economic  differences  between  male  and  female  teachers  vanished  by  the  1980s.  He 
offers  two  reasons:  secondary-level  teaching  had  become  more  attractive  to  male  graduates  from 
middle-class  backgrounds  and,  as  opportunities  for  women  opened  elsewhere,  middle-class 
women  especially  were  more  likely  to  enter  other  professional  occupations. 
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There  are  different  ways  to  measure  the  social  or  family  origins  of  teachers.  We  use  the 
educational  attainments  of  teachers'  parents  (see  Table  2.6).  Family  income  or  parental 
occupations  are  other  possible  measures  of  social  origins  but  these  latter  indicalors  suffer  from 
greater  inaccuracy  of  recall  by  survey  respondents.  Especially  for  mothers'  paid  employ  tnent, 
there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  missing  information.  | 


Taue  2.6 

EdUCKTHMM.  AnWHMEMT  Cf  THE  pMEHTTj  OF  CURRENT  TEACHERS,  1994  PERCENTAGES1 
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Hiah  school 
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It 
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13 

37 

14 

21 

\$ 

110 
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27 

32 

16 

7 

17 

100 

1 .    Figure  may  not  Add  Ip  100  due  to  no undina. 

$omt:   Statist  Ceil ada,  General  Social  Survey,  1 994. 

More  male  teachers  than  female  have  less-educated  parents,  but  the  difference  is  small-  Malt 
teachers  were  more  likely  than  their  female  counterparts  to  have  mothers  and  fathers  who  had  not 
graduated  from  high  school  (60%  versus  43%,  respectively  for  mother's  education;  59%  versus 
50%  for  father's  education),  latere  is  also  a  slight  tendency  for  women  to  have  parents  with  more 
postsecondary  experience  but  again  the  difference  is  small  (On*  tests  show  no  statistically 
significant  difference).  These  findings  tend  lo  concur  wiih  Lockhart. 

Where  differences  by  social  origin  do  appear,  however,  is  with  respect  to  movement  out  of  the 
profession.  In  the  1990s,  men  who  came  from  less  educated  backgrounds  were  more  likely  to 
train  as  teachers,  but  then  shift  out  of  the  profession.  More  than  two-Thirds  of  men  whose  fathers 
had  net  graduated  from  high  school  left  the  profession.  Far  women,  exactly  the  opposite  was  the 
case:  women  from  more  educated  backgrounds  tended  lo  leave  leaching.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
women  whose  fathers  had  postsecondary  experience  left  the  profession/  Our  data  cannot  help  us 
sort  out  exactly  why  these  differences  arise.  For  men  from  relatively  humble  backgrounds, 
leaching  still  appears  to  be  an  important  stepping  stone  to  other  occupations.  For  women  whose 
parents  were  relatively  well  educated,  mobility  out  of  the  profession  may  reflect  their  use  of  their 
parents'  connections  and  nei works  to  find  other  professional  avenues  of  employment. 
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[n  summary,  we  can  offer  several  conclusions  about  the  demographics  of  leaching.  While  the 
profession  has  always  been  female-dominated,  the  decades  following  the  Second  World  War  saw 
an  influx  of  men  into  leaching,  especially  at  the  secondary  level.  This  pattern  has  shifted  in  recent 
years,  with  women  now  entering  secondary  and  administrative  positions  in  larger  numbers. There 
has  been  no  reciprocal  movement  of  men  into  elementary  leaching.  Men  continue  to  dominate 
upper  hierarchies,  though  this  is  slowly  changing.  Teachers  today  are  older  than  in  previous 
times,  and  this  pattern  will  probably  not  change  for  another  decade.  Visible  minorities  are  under- 
represented  in  teaching,  though  their  representation  varies  substantially  by  level  of  teaching  and 
by  the  particular  minority  group  under  study.  Finally,  although  male  teachers  were  once  more 
likely  than  their  female  colleagues  to  hail  from  humble  socio-economic  origins,  today  these 
differences  have  all  but  disappeared 

2.4     PAYING  TEACHERS:  TRENDS  IN  INCOME 

Historically,  most  Canadian  teachers  have  had  unstable  incomes  thai  were  typically  below  the 
average  for  ihe  labour  force.  In  the  1800s  and  early  1900s,  leaching  was  only  a  temporary  job  or 
stepping  stone  to  a  more  lucrative  career  for  many  young  adults,  especially  men.  The  lowly  status 
of  the  profession  persisted  until  recent  decades. 

Canada  is  now  depicted  as  a  post-industrial  or  knowledge  society  (Bell  1973;  Stehr  1994)  in 
which  the  "knowledge  professions" — occupations  lhat  are  characterized  by  their  focus  on 
processing  and  disseminating  ideas— are  vital  to  societal  well-being.  As  a  corollary,  the  argument 
runs,  professionals  such  as  teachers  should  be  highly  remunerated,  given  the  importance  of  their 
calling  and  given  thai  income  is  a  significant  incentive  for  high  performance  in  contemporary 
societies.  Since  the  1970s  teachers  have  been  better  paid,  and  indeed,  Ihe  profession  has  become 
one  of  the  more  desirable  destinations  among  university  graduates. 

We  trace  trends  in  teachers'  median  salaries  from  1 955  to  1993  by  comparing  ihem  with 
Canada's  annual  industrial  aggregate  wage  <(AW),  which  is  a  measure  of  ihe  average  wage  in  ihe 
counlry.  Note  that  the  salaries  of  Quebec  teachers  are  excluded  from  1955  to  1983,  so  there  is  a 
sharp  discontinuity  in  1984  because  ihe  lower  pay  of  Quebec  teachers  reduces  ihe  Canadian 
average.  As  recently  as  1955,  teachers'  salaries  were  below  the  average  wage  (see  Table  2.7). 
When  incomes  are  adjusted  to  1986  constant  dollars,  Ihe  dan  show  that  teachers  earned  only  89% 
of  ihe  1AW  in  1955.  Thereafter,  their  constant  or  real  earnings  increased  over  time  and  in  relation 
to  other  earners  {see  Figure  2.7).  Teachers'  salaries  rose  steadily  from  1955  to  1977,  with  each 
year  except  1 968  showing  an  increase  over  the  previous  year.  By  1983,  teachers*  salaries  had 
grown  to  more  than  136,000,  an  increase  of  275%  over  iheir  1955  income.  This  rapid  increase 
outpaced  most  other  occupations',  the  I  AW  over  the  same  period  increased  by  only  1 55%.  Hence, 
teachers  in  1983  were  earning  1 .59  limes  the  1AW.  By  this  standard,  teachers  have  done  well. 
Their  1990  earnings  weie  substantially  greater  than  other  large  occupational  groupings,  such  as 
secretaries  (165%  greater)  and  janitors  (213%  greater).  But  teachers  still  received  less  than  some 
other  prominent  professions,  earning  33%  of  the  income  of  a  typical  physician,  46%  of  the 
average  lawyer  and  68%  of  the  average  university  professor  (Pagliarello  1995, 1 1 ), 
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Table  2.7 

Auhual  Mewam  Sjujwv  of  Element***  and  Secommry  School  Teachehs  Compared  with  Annual 
Indusimal  AefiREfiKiE  Wage,  fontm  aw  1986  Constant  Dollars,  Cahwa  (Excludiho  Queue 
from  1955  to  1883),  1955  to  1393 


Median  teacher 

Medan  teacher 

Industrial 

Industrial 

salary 

salary  f  r) 

wgrvsate  *»a# 

jgoreosle  wage  (J] 

Ratio 

Year 

(t  current) 

{*coflslant1986) 

(jcurrtnl) 

(J  constant  19B6] 

■      T/i 

1956 

2,840 

13,209 

3,175 

14,767 

089 

1956 

3,16! 

14,505 

3,351 

15,372 

0.94 

1957 

3,470 

15,422 

3,532 

15,696 

0.98 

i95a 

3,757 

16.264 

3,662 

15,853 

1.03 

1959 

4,055 

17,3*9 

3,820 

16,325 

1.06 

I960 

4,247 

17,920 

3,943 

16.637 

1.08 

1961 

4,414 

18,469 

4.066 

17,021 

1.09 

1962 

4,522 

18,606 

4,136 

17,306 

108 

1963 

4,722 

19,195 

4,330 

17,002 

:  109 

1964 

4,954 

19,737 

4,499 

17,924 

110 

1965 

5,215 

20,292 

4,733 

18,416 

1.10 

1955 

5,507 

20,929 

5,006 

18,827 

1.11 

1957 

0,524 

23,6*8 

5,344 

19,302 

122 

1966 

6,497 

22,638 

5,714 

19,909 

1.14 

1969 

7,124 

23,747 

0,117 

20,390 

1-10 

1970 

7,085 

24,600 

0,595 

21,274 

1.17 

1971 

8,525 

26,724 

7,157 

22,436 

1.19 

1972 

9,600 

26,743 

7,759 

23,2*1 

1-24 

1973 

10,500 

29,167 

0,344 

23,178 

120 

1974 

11,900 

29,825 

9,201 

23,211 

'1-2* 

1975 

14,004 

31,683 

10,578 

23,9*2 

:  1-3? 

1976 

16,515 

34,979 

11,850 

24,9*4 

1.40 

1977 

18,408 

35.553 

12,997 

25,335 

1-42 

1978 

20,023 

35,319 

13,799 

24,685 

1.45 

1979 

22,200 

36,393 

14,9*9 

24,572 

1.46 

1980 

24,877 

37,019 

16,504 

24,560 

1.51 

19*1 

28,645 

38,205 

18,475 

24,470 

1.56 

1982 

32.128 

38.365 

19,994 

23,68* 

1.61 

1983 

32.120 

36,301 

20,210 

22,836 

1.59 

1984' 

26,651 

28,843 

20,701 

22.404 

1.29 

19*5 

26.082 

27,165 

21,425 

22,31* 

1.22 

1986 

27.259 

27,269 

22,661 

22,061 

1.24 

1987 

29,357 

23,149 

22.894 

21,929 

1.28 

19*8 

31,797 

29,279 

23.907 

22,014 

1.33 

19*9 

31.513 

27,643 

25.132 

22,040 

U5 

1990 

32.410 

27,127 

26,267 

21,981 

1.23 

1991 

36,013 

28,537 

27.487 

21.781 

131 

1992 

36,487 

28,483 

25.445 

22.205 

1.23 

199* 

35,668 

27,368 

28.445 

21,813 

1:25 

1 .    Quebec  is  included  from  1 984  lo  1 B93, 

Sowcx  LwldNn,  1 991 ;  Statistics  Canada,  Earnings  of  Men  and  Wsmm  various  /ears;  Slalislics  Canada,  Eiofiifymnt, 
Earnings  and  Hours,  various  years.  The  CaitatSao  Global  Almanac,  1995. 
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These  uwds  did  not  differ  by  gender  (see Table  2.8).  Bolh  male  and  female  teachers  enjoyed 
higher  pay  than  many  of  their  labour  force  counterparts.  In  199 1  and  1992,  ihe  ratio  of  leacher 
salaries  over  the  [AW  for  men  was  1.8;  for  women  it  was  2,0.  Teaching  is  thus  a  relatively 
lucrative  occupation  for  women,  earning  ihem  twice  the  wage  of  the  average  women,  and  this 
helps  to  explain  why  teaching  has  continued  to  attract  large  numbers  of  women. 

A  new  era,  both  for  teachers  and  for  other  Canadian  workers,  began  in  1983.  From  1983  to 
1993,  teachers'  real  earnings  dropped  5%  and  the  I  AW  fell  3%.  Consequently,  the  ratio  between 
leathers"  salaries  and  the  EAW  fluctuated  from  1 .29  in  1984,  to  1.33  in  1938,  to  1 .25  in  1993  (see 
Table  2.7). 

The  data  suggest  two  distinct  periods  with  respect  to  teachers'  salaries:  an  era  of  rapid  real 
increase  starting  in  ihe  1950s  and  ending  in  early  1980s,  followed  by  stagnation  and  a  slight  drop 
in  teal  earnings.  Increases  in  human  capital  account  for  part  of  the  rise  in  real  income  during  the 
earlier  period.  The  collective  agreements  between  teachers  and  school  boards  explicitly  rewarded 
bolh  education  and  experience.  By  the  1970s,  most  teachers  had  a  university  degree,  a  stark 
contrast  from  the  profession's  earlier  days,  and  the  average  leacher  was  more  experienced  than  in 
previous  years  (Loctharl  1991, 43;  Easlon  1933, 50;  Pagliarello  1995, 12).  Yet,  salaries  rose  toa 
degree  that  is  independent  of  these  factor*  and  many  (see  Easlon  1 988)  conclude  that  much  of  this 
increase  can  be  ailribuied  in  the  effectiveness  of  teachers'  collective  bargaining  units. 
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Table  2.8 

Annual  Mehah  Salary  of  Teachehs  Cdmhuied  win  Annual  Industrial  Cdhpuste  Wage,1 

Sex,  CunnEirr  and  Cohkuhi  1991  Doluas,  1994  to  1392 
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Median  teacher 

Median  teacher 

Industrial 

Indusirial 

salary 

salary  (7) 

aggregate  wage 

aggregate  wage  {/) 

Ratio 

Y*)r 

[Icwrienl} 

(Jconslail199l) 

|$curnenl) 

(Ic4nsiani199i} 

W 

Total 

19*4 

26.651 

36,406 

19,075 

26,059 

1.4 

19*5 

26.082 

34.273 

20,062 

26.368 

1.3 

19*6 

27,269 

84,431 

21,277 

26.865 

I    1-3 

1967 

29.387 

35,535 

22,114 

26,740 

1.3 

19*8 

31.797 

36,930 

23,431 

27,214 

1.4 

1909 

31 .51 3 

34,895 

25,056 

27,748 

1.3 

1940 

32.416 

34.231 

26,095 

27,555 

■    1.2 

1991 

36,013 

86,013 

27,120 

27,120 

1.3 

1992 

36,487 

85,947 

27,748 

27,338 

1.3 

1993 

35.668 

Hjltt 

19*4 

36,366 

45,582 

19,156 

26,169 

1.7 

1995 

35,006 

45,999 

20,181 

26,519 

1.7 

1986 

37,853 

47,794 

21,487 

27,130 

1.8 

196? 

39,130 

47.316 

22,474 

27,175 

1.7 

1988 

40,173 

46.559 

24.045 

27.927 

1.7 

1989 

40.7*8 

45,169 

25,072 

27,756 

1.6 

1990 

41,673 

44,005 

25,532 

27,278 

1.6 

1991 

46,192 

46.192 

26,115 

26,115 

;    18 

1992 

47,326 

46,627 

26,383 

25,993 

18 

1993 

45,702 

Fenutot 

1984 

22,356 

30,540 

9,819 

13,414 

2.3 

1905 

21,516 

26,273 

10,350 

13,601 

2.1 

1986 

21,079 

26,615 

11,383 

14,372 

19 

1987 

23,070 

28,622 

11,888 

14,314 

2.0 

1988 

26,757 

31,077 

12,729 

14,784 

2.1 

1989 

26,101 

26,905 

14,164 

15,685 

18 

1990 

27,089 

26,605 

14,579 

15,395 

1.9 

1991 

30,663 

30,663 

16,045 

15,045 

2.0 

19S2 

30,853 

30,397 

15,636 

15,405 

20 

1993 

30,073 

1 .  Tne  industrial  composite  wags  is  Ihe  modem  version  01  die  industrial  aggregate  wage. 

2.  Ttie  nllo  in  lhe  leaching  profession  as  a  whole  is  lower  Iron  D»  lespediwe  ratios  lor  men  and  women  because  ol  Hie 
balance  of  women  and  men  In  Hie  profession. 

ligures  nol  avaUaMe 

SiwfCt:  Locldwrt,  1991 ;  Stalislits  Canada,  famines  ot  Men  and  Women,  various  years. 
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Figure  2,7 

Meduui  Teacher  Salm*  (Excuiihhg  Queiec  from  1955  to  1903 1  aho  Inousiwu  Aggregate 

Wage  « 19BB  Oolurs,  1955  to  1993 
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fsmmjSind  Murs,  (various  yeafs|:  The  199SCifadian  Global  Ainatac,  19B5. 


Historically,  male  and  female  leached  have  never  been  remunerated  at  identical  rates.  Gender 
has  mattered.  In  the  1 9th  century,  male  teachers  typically  earned  50%  more  lhan  their  female 
counterparts  (King  and  Pearl  1992, 7).  But  does  gender  still  maiter?  A  comparison  of  the  average 
employment  income  across  teaching  categories  in  1 980, 1 985  and  1990  indicates  Dial  men  earned 
higher  salaries  than  women  did  in  every  year  at  every  level  (see  Table  2.9).  Dispariiies  were 
greatest  among  university  teacher*,  where  females  earned  75%  of  the  male  wage  in  all  years; 
disparities  were  smallest  among  secondary  school  teachers,  where  females  earned  between  87% 
anil  i%%  of  the  male  wage  over  the  period.  Female-male  earnings  ratios  remained  relatively 
stable  at  all  Levels  over  the  decade,  with  a  slight  movement  towards  gender  equality  in  all  levels 
except  among  elementary  teachers.  Since  women  earn  less  than  men  in  each  category,  gender 
dispariiies  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  differences  in  proportions  of  male  versus  female  teachers 
ai  various  levels. 
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TaiuZ.9 

PoftJtAflOH  15  aw  Dveh  Who  Wuhkeu  Full  Yeah,  Fikl  The  in  Selected  Teachms  Occvnmotti, 
by  AvEiuiQE  Employment  Income  and  Sex,  1981, 198S  and  1990 


Mei 

Woman 

Teaching  Occupation 

I960 

i«S 

1990 

1990 

IMS 

1990 

Unlrtfslly  Prolessws 

333.940 

(2,340} 

451,166 

(19,485) 

$15,761 
(22,990) 

dhnr-  cpr 

£905} 

$36,315 
(4.34D| 

J49.OO0 
(6,3$0> 

Cofege  and  Vocational 
inetrifctocs 

127,430 

05,715) 

138.590 
(13,665) 

$47,340 
(14.1*0) 

122.500 

$32,775 
(6,635) 

wo,«s 

(6,020) 

Secondary  School  Tejchm 

126,635 

(66.845] 

mow 

|60r795) 

M7.385 
(6t,065) 

123,135 
(39.340) 

$33,220 
37,160) 

$41,66S 

(44,675) 

Btamemary  and  KinawgariH) 
Tsaclwrs 

£24,174 

(30,110) 

$45,471 

(30,500) 

(20,280 
(89,270) 

$29,505 
(91.130) 

537.695 

(107.750) 

Ratios  of  Female1  to  Male  Incomes  iv  Teaching  Level,  1980, 1985  mo 

1990 

Teadi^  Occupation 

i960 

1965 

1990 

IMwetftv  Professors 

.74 

(.12) 

.75 
(.16) 

.75 
(22) 

College  ana  Vocational  Inslnitfors 

.62 
(30) 

.85 
(.33) 

.65 
(.36) 

SKWidaiy  Scivoi  T^aciTwrs 

.67 
(.35) 

X! 
(.34) 

.61 

■  m 

Elementary  and  Kindergarten 
Teactiers 

64 

(.76) 

91 

(.75) 

.63 
(74) 

1.    Figures  in  parenlhESts  neprescnl  the  proportion  Dl  females  in  lhat  caleoory. 

Hill:      J « aiitrage  employment  ncome;  ligures  in  par entheses  are  the  mimogr  dl  people  working  lul  lime,  lull  year 

and  reporting  an  employment  income. 
Source :   Stabstics  Canada,  Pooutstion,  Worked  In  t9SO:  Employment  Income  by  Occupation,  19B4,  TaWe  1 ;  Statistics 

Canada,  Employment  tocame  by  Population,  i960.  Table  1:  Statistics  Canada,  Employment  tncom  by 

ftputatiMrl993. 


This  comparison  does  not  consider  age,  however  Age  is  important  because  these  income 
rali os  remained  stable  during  a  period  when  women  increased  their  numbers  at  all  Levels,  but 
especially  among  younger  cohorts  at  the  secondary  and  university  levels.  Wage  disparities  could 
reflect,  in  part,  the  over-representation  of  women  among  younger  teachers,  who  are  paid  less 
regardless  of  gender.  Indeed,  as  we  saw  in  a  previous  section,  most  younger  high  school  teachers 
are  women;  ihe  majority  of  older  high  school  teachers  are  men.  These  younger  women,  now  at  the 
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beginning  of  their  careers  and  at  the  bottom  of  their  earnings  trajectory,  over-represent  women  at 
tower  income  levels,  and  thus  deflate  the  average  female  salary.  However,  as  these  women  move 
through  the  system  and  cam  higher  incomes,  female  average  earnings  will  rise.  Conversely,  more 
men  are  now  al  the  height  of  their  earnings  trajectory,  but  as  this  cohort  begins  to  retire  in  the  next 
decade,  there  will  be  downward  pressure  on  Uie  average  male  salary.  Both  of  these  trends  lead  us 
to  expect  that  male-female  earnings  should  slowly  converge — as  age  differences  diminish  so  too 
will  earnings  disparities. 

But  how  far  will  they  converge?  This  depends  on  whether  factors  other  than  age  influence 
gender  disparity.  Another  way  to  compare  male  and  female  incomes  is  to  use  multiple  regression 
techniques.  These  allow  us  to  statistically  control  for  factors  other  than  age — particularly  those 
that  differ  by  gender  such  as  hours  and  weeks  worted,  certification  and  marital  status — that  affect 
teachers'  salaries  (see Table  2. 10).  Using  1991  Census  data,  we  apply  this  technique  to  examine 
the  wage  disparity  among  elementary  and  secondary  teachers.4 

Tabu  2.10 

Regression  of  Elementary  jwd  SECOHMnr  School  Teachers'  Employment  EaanhuS  oh  Selected 
Independent  Varmbus 
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Noli:      Provincial  dtllereoces  were  statistical?  controlled  in  the  eslimalion  equation  by  using  a  series  of  dummy 

variables  Hut  sre  nol  reproduced  here.  Education  was  coded  as  a  series  of  dummy  variables,  rritn  bachetons 
degree  as  Ihe  relerence.  or  omitted  category. 

Source:  Census-  ol  Canada,  1  991 ,  special  laWafions, 

Controlling  for  Ihe  variables  shown  in  the  left-most  column  of  Table  2.  J  0,  the  results  show 
that  women,  on  average,  earn  $8,674  less  than  men.  While  part  of  this  disparity  is  undoubtedly 
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due  lo  differences  in  level,  some  disparity  probably  remains  unattributed.  For  many  researchers, 
ihe  persistence  of  wage  disparities  after  controlling  for  relevant  human  capital  variables  signals 
the  existence  of  wage  discrimination  by  gender  While  limitations  in  the  data  do  not  allow  us  to 
conclude  that  mere  is  evidence  of  such  discrimination  among  teachers,  there  remains  a  large  wage 
gap  after  key  variables  have  been  statistically  controlled. 

The  effects  of  other  variables  in  the  equation  are  also  noteworthy.  As  one  would  expect,  age 
is  positively  related  to  income,  with  each  additional  year  contributing  increases  of  approximately 
$375  to  employment  earnings.  This  partly  captures  effects  of  work  experience.  Teachers  bom 
outside  of  Canada  receive  greater  employment  incomes  than  do  teachers  bom  in  Canada.  This 
finding  could  be  a  consequence  of,  among  other  things,  the  tendency  for  foreign-bom  teachers  to 
work  at  the  secondary  school  level  or  in  areas  such  as  foreign  languages  or  sciences  where 
demand  is  higher  and  hence  salaries  higher.  Notice  also  that  teachers  from  visible  minority 
backgrounds  and  those  with  First  Nations  ancestry  earn  substantially  less  than  other  teachers, 
even  after  controls  for  age,  education,  sex,  and  hours  and  weeks  worked-  Minorities  may  be  less 
likely  to  teach  at  the  secondary  school  level,  and  many  Aboriginals  teach  in  outlying  regions 
where  salaries  are  lower.  However  some  researchers  would  interpret  this  as  evidence  consistent 
with  discrimination.  Again  we  must  caution  that  the  census  does  not  provide  the  full  range  of 
variables  that  would  allow  us  to  make  that  interpretation  with  any  confidence. 

In  summary,  teachers  made  great  absolute  and  relative  gains  in  their  salaries  during  the  first 
years  of  the  postwar  era,  but  since  the  early  1980s  their  salaries  have  stagnated  in  real  terms. 
Teachers  continue  lo  earn  more  than  the  average  Canadian  worker  does ;  female  teachers'  salaries 
are  noiably  higher  than  those  of  other  Canadian  women.  While  gender  inequalities  remain,  male 
and  female  salaries  should  gradually  converge  in  future  years  since  greater  numbers  of  young 
women  are  entering  higher  levels  of  leaching.  If  women  enter  all  facets  of 
the  profession  (e.g.,  secondary  as  well  as  elementary,  administrative  positions  as  well 
as  classroom  teaching),  then  wage  disparities  will  shrink.  Furthermore,  if  young  women  remain 
in  the  profession,  an  issue  that  we  turn  to  below,  then  the  male-female  wage  gap  ought  to  narrow 
in  the  future. 

2,5     CAREER  PATTERNS  OF  TUCHERS1 

The  idea  of  a  teaching  "career"  conjures  up  images  of  young  professional  recruits  choosing  to 
make  teaching  their  lifelong  calling.  Tn  any  profession,  however,  there  is  job  turnover.  Some  new 
entrants  decide,  even  only  after  a  few  years  of  service,  to  seek  new  opportunities  outside  their  first 
chosen  field.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  for  teachers.  Historically,  leaching  was  regarded 
as  a  stepping  stone  for  men,  and  for  many  women  an  occupation  held  only  until  childbirth. 
Among  those  who  qualified  to  be  teachers,  entry  into  the  profession  was  relatively  smooth,  yet 
subsequent  turnover  rates  were  comparably  high.  This  may  have  heen  due  to  some  attributes 
unique  to  teaching  and  its  labour  market  dynamics. 

Compared  with  many  other  professions,  leaching  has  less  onerous  job-specific  preparation 
Until  recently,  people  with  bachelor's  degrees  needed  only  one  year  of  training  in  education  lo 
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work  in  most  jurisdictions;  this  still  holds  in  some  provinces  at  some  levels,  (e.g..  elementary). 
This  makes  teacher  training  a  relatively  small  investment  that  yields  a  good  dividend.  But  it  also 
encourages  "no-shows" — those  who  train  to  be  teachers  but  never  enter  the  profession.  Many 
university  graduates,  especially  males,  train  to  teach  while  looking  for  other  opportunities 
(LocWiart  1991).  Also,  since  teachers  reach  their  maximum  salary  grade  quickly  compared  with 
other  professions,  some  argue  that  this  flat  salary  gradient  fails  to  inspire  a  lifelong  commitment 
to  the  profession  (Easion  1988, 55),  Finally,  education  has  always  promoted  a  strong  service 
orientation  among  its  trainees,  yet  the  realities  of  the  occupation  have  disenchanted  many 
teachers.  For,  instance,  American  researchers  found  that  among  teachers  in  the  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  those  who  favoured  ideals  of  public  service  over  money  wet*  more  likely  to  become 
frustrated  and  leave  the  profession  (Miech  and  Elder  1996}. 

The  improve meni  in  teaching  conditions  since  the  1960s,  as  documented  in  the  previous 
section,  were  thought  by  observers  to  reduce  turnover,  and  make  career  patterns  among  teachers 
resemble  those  of  other  professions-  Better  pay,  strong  unions,  more  professional  control,  and 
greater  prestige  in  the  public  eye  have  made  teaching  a  more  desirable  and  popular  occupational 
goal  among  university  graduates. 

Recently,  however,  career  patterns  among  the  broad  populace  could  also  be  shifting  in 
important  ways  and  this  could  influence  teaching  careers.  Many  labour  market  observers  now 
argue  that  working  life  is  shifting  from  a  single,  linear  career  path  loward  more  flexible  and 
adaptable  employment  trajectories.  Workers  of  the  future,  it  is  claimed,  will  have  multi-career 
work  lives  (Beck  1995)-  Beck  maintains  that  job  turnover,  even  among  professionals,  will  soon  be 
commonplace.  Especially  within  professional  fields,  where  heavily  subsidized  university-based 
education  is  an  occupational  prerequisite,  the  issue  of  turnover  has  important  public  policy 
implications.  As  a  result,  the  idea  of  a  dedicated  teacher  remaining  true  to  his  or  her  profession  for 
a  lifetime — if  it  was  ever  grounded  in  reality— is  said  to  be  fading 

By  studying  entry  to,  exit  from,  and  turnover  in  teaching,  we  can  develop  a  fuller  picture  of 
the  changes  in  the  profession.  Using  data  from  the  1994  Statistics  Canada  General  Social  Survey 
(GSS).  we  looked  at  two  groups  who  were,  at  one  point  in  their  lives,  involved  in  the  teaching 
profession.  One  group  consisted  of  members  whose  highest  degrees  were  in  education.  They 
therefore  possessed  a  key  professional  credential.  The  second  group  comprised  individuals  whose 
first  jobs  after  completing  their  highest  level  of  schooling  were  in  elementary  or  secondary  school 
leaching.  We  then  looked  at  what  individuals  in  these  two  groups  were  doing  in  1994.  Were  they 
still  members  of  the  teaching  profession  or  had  they  moved  to  other  pursuits? 

Among  women,  just  less  ihan  80%  of  the  education  graduates  who  found  work  started  as 
elementary  or  secondary  school  teachers  {see  Table  2. 1 1 ).  Another  6%  of  female  graduates 
worked  in  teaching-related  fields  at  the  postsecondary  level  or  as  special  educators  outside  the 
formal  school  system.  Approximately  1 5%  of  women  graduating  from  a  faculty  of  education 
program  did  not  pursue  leaching  for  their  first  job-  Less  lhan  1%  of  education  graduates  had  never 
held  a  job  since  graduation, 
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Santa :  Slatisucs  Canada,  1 994  General  Social  Survey  (Cycle  %  unpublished  data. 

Among  men  ibere  is  a  sinking  difference,  More  than  twice  as  many  men  as  women  (32% 
versus  15%  respectively)  pursued  occupations  other  than  leaching  as  their  first  full-lime  job  after 
graduation.  Even  when  they  did  find  jobs  in  teaching,  more  men  (12%)  found  careers  in  streams 
oiher  than  elementary  or  secondary  school  instruction.  Whether  men  had  more  difficulty  finding 
teaching  jobs  lhan  did  women  or  whether  more  men  deliberately  chose  to  pursue  jobs  other  than 
teaching  we  cannot  say.  In  recent  years  the  typical  route  to  a  teaching  job  is  for  university 
graduates  to  work  first  in  temporary,  "on-call"  positions,  from  which  they  are  then  hired  into 
permanent  posts.  Men  may  be  less  willing,  or  less  able,  to  work  on  this  temporary  basis  for  as 
long  as  women. 

The  evidence  shows  women  more  often  man  men  turn  their  education  credentials  into  jobs  in 
the  teaching  profession.  The  CSS  did  not  ask  the  age  at  which  the  respondent's  highest  degree 
was  attained  and  it  is  possible  that  women  graduates  were  older  and  had  more  valued  experience 
than  did  men.  Alternatively,  since  we  know  men  are  more  likely  than  women  to  pursue  secondary 
school  leaching  jobs,  it  could  be  that  mis  labour  marker  is  more  competitive  and  hence  men  have 
higher  initial  non-transition  rates.1 

As  well  as  looking  at  the  first  jobs  of  education  graduates,  we  also  examine  their  1994 
occupations  (see  Table  2. 1 1  ).B  This  is  done  in  the  table's  second  panel,  where  we  display  the 
"current*  jobs  of  individuals  who  were  between  25  and  64  in  1994  and  who  had  chosen  education 
as  the  major  field  of  study  for  their  highest  degree.  Almost  ihe  same  percentages  of  women  and 
men  (57%  and  55%  respectively)  were  employed  a$  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers, 
and  almost  identical  percentages  (34%  and  32%  respectively)  worked  in  jobs  outside  education. 
This  relaiive  parity  in  the  career  persistence  of  women  and  men  is  interesting  given  that  a  greater 
percentage  of  female  education  graduates  initially  enter  the  profession  while  at  ihe  same  time 
many  women  tend  lo  "stop  out"  to  have  children. 
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The  survey  responses  concerning  current  ( 1994)  jobs  again  show  more  men  than  women 
teaching  outside  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  far  men,  13ft  held  education-related  jobs 
outside  the  Kindergarten  to  Grade  12  classroom  as  compared  with  9%  of  women.  Some  of  these 
men  worked  in  postsecondary  teaching  but  a  significant  number  were  senior  administrators  in 
public  education.' 

A  second  way  to  examine  leaching  careers  is  to  look  at  the  percentage  of  people  who  start 
their  working  lives  in  teaching  and  continue  in  that  line  of  work.  About  two-thirds  of  ihose  whose 
first  job  was  in  leaching  are  still  working  as  classroom  teachers  in  their  current  jobs  (62%  of 
women  and  65%  of  men— see  Table  2, 12).  In  other  words,  about  two-thirds  of  teachers  have  kept 
on  a  single  career  irack.  For  individuals  whose  first  job  was  in  teaching,  however,  men  were  more 
likely  than  women  to  be  in  teaching  streams  outside  elementary  and  secondary  classrooms  by 
1994  (7%  of  women  and  \2%  of  men). 
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$qw&:   Statistics  Canada.  1994  General  Social  Survey  (Cycle  9),  unpuliNsned  dala. 

The  percentage  of  women  versus  men  who  began  their  employment  lives  as  teachers  and  who 
are  still  in  the  labour  market,  but  outside  education,  is  33%  as  opposed  to  23%  for  men  (see 
Table  2.12).  Although  more  women  than  men  make  the  transition  from  faculty  of  education 
programs  to  teaching,  more  men  than  women  who  begin  their  careers  as  teachers  remain  in 
education.  Men  leave  die  profession  more  often  than  women  al  ihe  firsl  transition,  from  university 
to  a  leaching  job.  In  contrast,  women  are  more  likely  Ulan  men  to  leave  teaching,  once  ihey  have 
begun  to  work  as  teachers. 

There  are  several  plausible  reasons  for  this  Jatier  finding,  although  ourdaia  do  not  allow  us  to 
choose  between  these  alternatives  (and  all  may  be  at  least  partially  true).  First,  women's 
childbearing  and  child-rearing  experiences  may  make  il  difficult  for  them  to  re-enter  leaching 
after  having  children,  especially  if  they  are  out  of  ihe  teaching  labour  force  for  several  years. 
Instead,  women  may  seek  pan-lime  jobs  or  employment  lhat  is  less  demanding  than  teaching. 
Second,  men  experience  greater  promotion  opportunities  in  teaching  and  are  in  better-paying 
leaching  positions.  Combined,  these  factors  enhance  men's  incentives  to  remain  in  ihe  profession. 
Notice,  however,  lhat  an  identical  percentage  (17%)  of  women  and  men  who  began  iheir  careers 
as  teachers  and  who  are  not  yet  65  are  now  out  of  the  labour  force. 
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What  do  former  teachers  do  when  ihey  pursue  jobs  outside  education?  One  answer  can  be 
found  by  looking  at  the  current  occupations  of  people  whose  first  jobs  were  as  elementary  or 
secondary  school  teachers-  The  occupational  careers  of  former  teachers  differ  markedly  for 
women  and  men  (see  Table  2. 1 3),  Men  who  were  formerly  teachers  and  were  still  in  the  labour 
force  in  1994  were  much  more  likely  than  women  to  pursue  careers  in  professions]  or  managerial 
occupations  (85, 1  %  of  men  versus  45.1%  of  women).  Conversely,  women  were  almost  as  likely 
to  be  in  clerical,  sales,  and  service  jobs  (44.6%)  as  in  professional  and  managerial  occupations. 
Relatively  few  women  and  men  who  had  once  been  leathers  were  found  in  "blue-collar™ 
industrial  or  construction  trades  (1 0.3%  and  5.5%  respectively). 
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Sonne:  Stallsllcs  Canada,  1994  General  Social  Survey  (Cyct » 9),  onpubfehed  dala. 

The  data  do  not  definitively  explain  why  these  differences  exist  between  women  and  men.  We 
suspect  that  women  are  more  Likely  to  leave  the  profession  for  family-related  reasons  whereas 
men  may  leave  to  pursue  attractive  career  opportunities.  School  boarus  are  increasingly  offering 
the  greater  flexibility  in  work  arrangements  desired  by  working  mothers  (such  as  job  sharing  and 
part-time  work),  but  this  is  a  relatively  recent  change  in  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

A  second  way  to  examine  the  career  paths  of  people  who  began  in  teaching,  but  have  since 
shifted  to  olher  occupational  streams,  is  to  look  at  the  current  non-teaching  jobs  of  individuals 
who  attended  university  faculties  of  education.  An  almost  equal  proportion  of  women  and  men 
who  obtained  university  leaching  degrees  but  were  not  currently  working  as  teachers,  were 
employed  in  professional  and  managerial  fields  in  1994  (51.7%  of  women  and  63.6%  of  men). 
Many  who  obtained  university  teaching  degrees  (42.3%  of  women  and  36.4%  of  men)  pursued 
jobs  outside  the  professional  and  managerial  fields. 

Turnover  among  teachers  is  relatively  high.  There  are  many  male  "no-shows"  and  teachers  of 
both  sexes  leave  the  field  for  other  occupations.  It  is  plausible  that,  judging  by  the  high 
occupational  quality  of  the  jobs  they  attain,  these  leavers  are  attracted  to  the  prospects  of 
continued  mobility  in  otfier  careers. 
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2.6     CONCLUSION:  THE  ONGOING  HISTORY  OF  CANADIAN  TEACHING 

Shifts  in  Canada's  demography,  economy,  and  governance  have  shaped  the  leaching  profession. 
Like  other  occupations,  teaching  is  in  transition  and  may  be  entering  a  new  era.  As  government 
deal  with  large  public  debts,  provincial  education  systems  must  stretch  fewer  dollars  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  growing  population.  These  fiscal  straits  come  with  heightened  expectations  for  our 
education  system.  The  result  is  that  schools  are  facing  a  series  of  competing  demands.  They  are 
expected  to  provide  high-quality  and  accessible  teaching  that  is  also  cost-efficient.  They  are  to  be 
simultaneously  innovative,  relevant  and  accountable,  and  ensure  high  standards.  For  some  policy 
advocates,  these  new  pressures  demand  an  innovative  organization  of  the  teaching  profession 
(Economic  Council  of  Canada  1992;  see  also  Hargreaves  1994  for  a  discussion).  Critics  have 
called  for  longer  periods  of  initial  training,  continual  skill  upgrading,  and  periodic  re- 
accreditation.  But  more  importantly,  some  have  called  for  new  methods  of  assessing  and 
remunerating  teachers,  methods  that  reward  individuals  according  to  their  ability  and  effort. 
Monetary  incentives  and  merit  rewards  have  been  suggested  as  ways  to  inspire  teachers  to 
improve  their  craft  and  keep  it  at  a  high  level. 

Whatever  the  virtue  of  these  changes,  the  teaching  labour  market  will  likely  become  more 
volatile  for  newcomers.  Teaching  will  remain  a  desirable  occupation  for  recent  university 
graduates  who  are  experiencing  keen  competition  for  jobs,  but  unlike  the  education  graduates  of 
previous  decades,  many  today  will  not  find  jobs  easily.  Public  schools  cannot  absorb  all  recent 
graduates,  and  indeed,  many  recent  education  graduates  were  not  permanently  employed  in  any 
occupation  two  years  after  their  graduation  (Coish  1994, 21). 

The  data  that  we  have  presented  in  this  chapter  suggest  four  key  periods  in  the  development 
of  reaching  in  2fllh  century  Canada.  Our  general  descriptions  of  those  periods  are  based  on  broad 
trends  in  the  size  of  the  teaching  work  force,  teacher  income,  demographics  and  equity.  Note  that 
the  final  period  is,  by  necessity,  speculative;  it  is  based  on  projections  of  recent  trends  and  by 
some  of  the  policy  recommendations  voiced  increasingly  today. 

2.5.1  Pfswarera 

*  Teaching  is  a  female-dominated  occupation  but  men  control  the  hierarchy's  upper 
levels. 

*  The  profession  is  a  route  of  upward  mobility  for  men  from  humble  socio-economic 
origins. 

*  Pay  is  low  and  institutionalization  is  weak. 

2.6.2  1M5to1K9:taff|n)wtfi 

*  The  leaching  force  increases  significantly  due  to  the  pressures  of  population  growth 
(the  baby  boom  and  immigration),  and  the  societal  commitment  to  higher  retention 
rales  at  the  secondary  level. 
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•  Real  income  grows  substantial  ly  as  leathers  raise  their  collective  human  capital  and 
create  effective  col  lective  bargaining  Ufi  its, 

•  Teachers  start  earning  more  lhan  the  average  Canadian. 

•  There  is  an  infl  ux  of  men  into  secondary  leaching. 

2.6.3  1970101993;  Era  ol  stagnation 

•  The  actual  number  of  teachers  stagnates,  though  teacher  salaries  continue  to  grow 
into  the  early  1980s. 

•  The  student-teacher  ratio  canti  nues  to  fall. 

•  The  trend  of  increasing  male  composition  falters  as  more  women  enter  secondary 
teaching. 

•  There  is  a  slight  move  toward  gender  equal  ity  i  n  pay , 

•  Teachers  as  a  group  are  aging. 

•  More  teachers  are  employed  part  time. 

•  Minorities  are  under-represented. 

•  Teaching  is  no  longer  a  ladder  of  mobility  for  those  from  low  socio-economic 
origins. 

Z.fi.4  Th*  immediate  lulure:  R«trenctiraeat? 

•  As  public  sector  retrenchment  conlinues,  demand  for  teachers  will  become 
increasingly  volati  le  as  multiple  forces  buffet  the  education  system . 

•  The  student-teacher  ralio  will  increase. 

•  Salaries  will  stagnate. 

•  Teachers'  average  age  will  continue  to  rise  until  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  many 
teachers  will  retire,  sparking  demand  for  new  teachers,  whose  human  capital 
continues  to  increase. 

•  In  response  to  criticism  over  the  quality  of  teaching,  remuneration  schemes  will  be 
altered  to  consider  merit  pay  and  other  innovations  to  mark  career  progress. 

•  Education's  presumed  economic  value  wi]  I  become  the  predom  inant  j  ustifjcation 
for  its  continued  expansion  and  increases  in  funding  levels. 

From  this  look  at  me  historical  development  and  future  challenges  of  the  teaching  profession, 
we  shift  our  attention  to  the  regional  composition  of  the  education  system.  According  to  the 
British  North  America  Act  of  1367,  formal  schooling  comes  under  provincial  jurisdiction. 
Regional  variation  is  therefore  an  especially  important  aspect  of  the  organization  of  Canadian 
education. 
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1.  Our  labels  (e.g.,  Elementary  School  and  Kindergarten  Teachers)  are  derived  directly  Irom  ihe  1991  Census 
classification  ol  occupations.  The  appropriate  delinilloos  can  be  found  in  Ihe  Halkmal  Occupational  Classlflcalkin 
(NOC)  (Human  Resources  Development  Canada  1  993). 

2.  This  comparison  of  1386  and  1991  relies  on  occufullonal  dellnroons  tk'orn  Ihe  Standard  Occupational  Classification 

{SOC)  system  that  was  used  prior  iq  the  1991  Census.  In  ihe  SOC  System,  a  "nol  elsewhere  classified"  category 
captured  these  additional  teacriartrj  occupations  (e.g.,  supply  teachers).  These  latter  groups  are  included  under  the 
elementary  and  kindergarten,  or  secondary  school,  categories  in  die  1991  HOC  System. 

3.  This  pay  gap,  derived  Irum  1991  Census  (tela,  is  due  Id  Several  related  factors.  Secondary  school  teachers  lend  10 
have  acajmubietf  more  years  of  experience  and  to  have  hignerediKational  credentials,  both  of  which  resort  in  higher 
lewis  of  pay.  Ray  rates  arB  equivalent  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  teaching  jobs  in  some,  but  nol  all, 
jurisdictions.  Income  is  dellned  here  as  ernptoymenl  earnings. 

4.  We  should  note,  however,  that  a  comparison  ol  the  social  origins  of  teachers-ln-training  tells  os  little  abeot  the  social 
Origins  of  teachers,  since  transition  rales  Irom  training  to  leaching  jobs  diHer  hy  social  origin  and  gender  (see  Guppy 
and  Dairies  t996). 

5.  Our  analysis  does  not  conlrol  for  leaching  level.  There  is  debale  as  lo  whelher  or  not  teaching  level  oughi  to  be 
stalisticaMycontroled  in  Ihls  lypeol  analysis.  On  one  hand,  teaching  is  leaching  andeontrollng  lor  leaching  level 
would  constrain  the  regression  equation  too  much.  Conver sdy.  a  control  lor  leaching  level  would  allow  one  to 
examine  more  closely  whal  mMmerjfferences  would  he  tike  rfmen  and  women  were  equally  distributed  in  the  same 
leaching  positions  (which,  of  course,  they  are  not).  Also,  age  is  an  imperlect  proxy  lor  years  of  experience  because 
some  teachers  start  their  careers  later  than  others,  and  some  drop  out  for  short  durations. 

6.  Some  material  in  this  section  comes  horn  Guppy  and  Davwsj  1996"). 

7.  By  "non-transition"  rate  we  mean  the  percentage  of  people  (men  in  this  case)  who  have  the  appropriate  education 
credentials,  but  who  do  nol  matte  Ihe  transition  inio  the  teaching  workforce 

B.   In  comparing  panels  in  Table  21 1 ,  or  in  comparing  across  tables,  it  is  important  to  note  that  people  who  are  not  in 

Ihe  labour  lorce  are  excluded  irom  (he  base  percentage  calculations, 
9.   In  1 991 ,  20,880  men  held  positions  as  school  principals  and  administrators  of  elementary  and  secondary  education 

while  8,775  women  held  such  positions  (70%  versus  30%  respectively). 
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Regional  Variations 
in  Education 


Regionalism  is  a  recurrent  theme  in  discussions  of  Canadian  society.  Where  people  live 
influences  their  likelihood  of  receiving  Employ  me  nl  Insurance,  of  living  above  or  below  the 
national  standard  of  living,  or  of  obtaining  a  postsecondary  diploma  or  degree.  Social  and  cultural 

differences  of  this  sort,  when  combined  with  lite  diversity  of  Canada's  physical  Landscape*  lead  to 
distinctive  regional  communities. 

This  chapter  centres  on  how,  and  with  what  consequences,  populations  and  their  associated 
social  and  cultural  characteristics,  and  particularly  their  educational  composition,  vary  by  region. 
We  stress,  though,  that  our  focus  is  on  regional  differences  as  opposed  to  regionalism,  which 
refers  to  regional  identities  and  interests  as  exemplified  by  feelings  of  belonging  to  a  region 
(Matthews  and  Davis  I9fi6).  We  begin  by  considering  the  definition  of  "region." 

3.1      DEFINING  THE  REGION  OF  STUDY 

Political  boundaries  are.  in  an  important  sense,  arbitrary  lines  drawn  around  geographic  regions. 
Physical  features  influence  where  borders  are  drawn  but  they  are  not  the  soie  determinants.  In 
other  words,  geographical  landmarks  arc  a  good,  but  not  a  perfect,  reflection  of  boundaries.  It  is 
even  more  unclear  where  exactly  boundaries  that  separate  social  and  cultural  groups  should  be 
drawn. 

Any  regional  study  of  Canada  is  thereby  complicated  because  political  boundaries,  such  as 
the  border  between  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec,  often  arbitrarily  cut  across  social  or  cultural 
groupings.  Studies  of  Canada  often  skirt  this  dilemma  by  using  province  or  territory  as  the 
regional  unit  of  analysis,  but  this  approach  is  often  one  of  pure  convenience,  since  data  are  not 
available  tor  any  other  area!  unit.  When  examining  regional  differences  in  education,  however,  it 
makes  sense  to  use  the  provinces  and  territories  as  "regions"  of  study  because  under  the  British 
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North  America  Act  responsibility  for  schooling  is  organized  according  to  these  boundaries 

Educational  decisions  made  in  provinces  and  territories  help  foster  a  collective  regional 
identity  within  chose  jurisdictions.  Across  the  provinces  and  territories  Ihere  are  significant 
variations  in  the  provision  of  schooling,  which  include  the  availability  and  duration  of 
kindergarten,  the  number  of  years  of  high  school  offered,  the  existence  and  role  of  community 
colleges,  and  the  availability  of  certain  university  faculties,  such  as  optometry  and  law.  Provinces 
also  differ  with  respect  to  development  and  economic  structure,  cultural  history,  and  so  fonh- 

We  recognize,  however,  that  treating  provinces  or  territories  as  homogeneous  entities— as  the 
only  relevant  regional  divides  in  Canada— may  conceal  some  interesting  differences,  such  as 
those  of  a  rural-urban  nature.  Canada's  highly  decentralized  system  of  educational  governance, 
where  local  school  boards  control  crucial  aspects  of  schooling  (for  example  some  control 
finances  and  curriculum — although  always  under  provincial  or  territorial  guidelines),  also  makes 
the  decision  lo  focus  on  provinces  and  territories  less  than  perfect,  but  still  justifiable.  This 
chapter,  therefore,  will  address  the  variations  that  occur  within  these  regions, 

3.2     REGIONAL  DIFFERENCES  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT 

In  Chapter  I ,  we  pointed  out  that  education  plays  an  increasingly  significant  role  in  the  lives  of 
individual  Canadians.  Beyond  its  influence  on  future  prospects  at  the  individual  level,  we 
suggested  also  that  the  fortunes  of  various  regions  in  the  world  are  strongly  related  to  educational 
development.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  understand  regional  differences  in  educational 
attainment.  If  certain  regions  surge  ahead  while  others  lag  behind  in  educational  endowments, 
this  has  important  consequences  for  future  cultural  and  economic  development.  As  knowledge 
becomes  an  increasingly  important  currency  in  the  world,  regions  with  more- educated 
populations  face  brighler  prospects  than  areas  where  educational  qualifications  are  weaker.  New 
forms  of  social  inequality  based  on  knowledge  levels  or  educational  credentials  may  be  emerging 
and  this  trend  needs  examination-  Beyond  treating  new  tensions  in  Canada,  regional  disparities 
in  education  may  also  e*  acerbate  existi  ng  cleavages  i  n  the  country . 

3.2,1   University  atlainnittnl  by  region 

How  much  difference  is  there  in  the  educational  attainment  of  Canadians  living  in  different 
provinces  and  territories?  As  Figure  3. 1  shows,  in  1 99 1  the  proportion  of  residents  aged  25  and 
over  who  had  university  degrees  was  greatest  in  the  Yukon  Territory  (14.S%),  Ontario  (14.6%), 
and  Alberta  ( 13.7%).  In  contrast,  less  than  10%  of  the  residents  25  and  over  in  Saskatchewan, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland  were  university  graduates  in  1 99  L 

Provincial  differences  in  university  attainment  are  a  popular  measure  of  regional  variations  in 
education,  and  so  they  should  be-  Credentials  from  higher  education  ate  an  important  currency  in 
the  labour  market  because  they  indicate  that  those  who  possess  them  have  certain  skills  and 
abilities.  As  we  increasingly  move  toward  a  knowledge  society,  certain  regions  of  the  country  are 
better  poised  to  take  advantage  of  new  opportunities.  Recall,  however,  that  in  1991  only  1 2,8%  of 
Canadians  aged  25  and  over  held  university  degrees. 
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Figure  3.1 

Percentage  df  the  Population  25  years  and  Over  with  a  University  Degrff,  1991 
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3.2.2  Law  educational  attainment  by  region 

Focussing  on  university  graduates  reveals  only  one  side  of  the  educational  distribution.  Regions 
with  well-educated  population!;  may  also  have  large  numbers  of  residents  with  below-average 
years  of  schooling.  Examining  only  one  end  of  the  education  distribution  can  therefore  Ik 
deceiving,  We  examine  the  other  end  of  the  distribution,  the  low  education  end,  using  two 
separate  measures;  the  percentage  of  people  aged  15  to  24  in  199 1  who  had  less  than  Grade  u  and 
the  estimated  1991  provincial  rate  of  school  leavers  (for  20-year-olds). 

The  1 991  Census  counted  38,220  people  between  1 5  and  19  who  had  less  than  Grade  9.  At  a 
time  when  many  social  commentators  arc  stressing  the  importance  of  education,  both  for  the 
individual  and  for  the  country,  this  is  a  staggeringly  large  number  of  poorly  educated  young 
Canadians.  Add  to  this  number  the  53,255  people  aged  20  to  24  who  did  noi  have  Grade  9  and 
who  were  not  attending  school  full  lime  in  1 991 .  Certainly  some  of  these  91 ,475  individuals  will 
upgrade  their  schooling  later  in  life,  hut  that  will  only  occur  at  large  personal  and  societal  cosl. 

Regionally,  the  Northwest  Territories  has  the  highest  proportion  of  less-educated  people,  with 
almost  one  oui  of  every  three  people  aged  15  to  24  having  less  than  Grade  9  education  (see 
Table  3,1).  Here,  the  focus  on  region  at  least  partially  masks  another  Canadian  phenomena,  the 
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low  educational  attainment  of  many  Fust  Nations  people  (a  topic  we  pursue  in  the  next  chapter). 
Although  First  Nations  people  in  the  Northwest  Territories  have  been  rapidly  increasing  their 
schooling  levels  in  recent  decades,  only  about  half  of  all  First  Nations  children  remain  in  school 
until  Grade  12.  The  other  half  have  dropped  out  or  stopped  out  prior  to  returning  (Indian  and 
Northern  Affairs  1993). 

Table  3.1 

Low  Levels  of  Educational  Attmhihht,  by  Ptwvihce  and  Territory 

1 5-  to  24-vear-olds  with  SchooMuw 

less  than  Grants  9  rates  lor  20-jear- 

fe*or>  education,  1 991  (*}  oUsJ9UW) 

Newfoundland  5.6  24.0 

Prince  Edward  Island  4.4  '   £5.0 

tHytt  $QQlia  5.8  22.0 

rMwBruiswidt  5.4  20.0 

Oustwc  60  22.0 

Ontario  2.0  :   17.0 

Manitoba  4.8  19.0 

Saskatchewan  5.4  16.0 

Alterta  3.3  UjO 

British  Columbia  2.3  16-0 

NDrtfttrtst  Terrilories  31.3 

Yukon  4.6 

Cauls  3,8  111 

tiol  available 
fttwTC    Percentage  of  1 5-  la  £4-year-4l(ts  ftirth  tess-  llun  Gradt  9  ediicalkin  takfln  from  ttH  dnsus  ol  Canada,  1991 : 
sclwnHraver  rale*  for  20-year-olds  taken  Irom  GMbel  and  Oevereaux  1993,  Chart  2-2. 

Variations  between  the  other  provinces  and  territories  are  not  so  dramatic,  but  important 
differences  do  exist  For  example,  the  rate  of  low  attainment — ihe  percentage  of  15-  to  24-year- 
olds  with  less  than  Grade  9— is  three  times  greater  in  Quebec  (6-0%)  than  in  Ontario  (2.0%),  and 
just  over  two-and-a-half  limes  higher  in  Nova  Scotia  (5.8%)  than  in  British  Columbia  (2.3%). 
There  is  evidence  that  low  educational  attainment  Levels  are  linked  to  poverty  and  unemployment 
(for  example  Corak  1990;  Ross,  Shillingron  and  Lochhead  1 994)  so  these  disparities  work  to 
further  concentrate  social  problems  regionally.  Low  levels  of  schooling  not  only  reduce  the  labour 
market  prospects  of  indi v  idoals,  they  also  i  nfluence  regional  economies. 

Another  way  to  measure  regional  differences  in  education  levels  is  to  look  at  ihe  percentage 
of  20-year-olds  who  left  school  early.  The  regional  differences  are  almost  identical  to  those 
observed  from  the  percentage  of  15-  to  24-year-olds  with  less  than  Grade  9.  Indeed,  ihe 
correlation  between  (he  two  different  measures  reported  in  Table  3.1  is  0.59,  signifying  a  high  but 
not  perfect  correlation  between  the  two  indicators. 

Notice  that  school-leaver  rales  were  higher  in  the  eastern  provinces  (averaging  almost  23%) 
than  in  the  western  provinces  (averaging  about  16%).  This  pronounced  till  in  educational 
outcomes  is  an  increasingly  recognized  feature  of  ihe  educational  landscape  in  this  country  (for 
example  Economic  Council  of  Canada  1992).  This  tilt  is  apparent  both  in  the  map  (see 
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Figure  3,1)  in  which  we  display  the  upper  end  of  the  education  distribution.  (he  attainment  of 
university  degrees,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  she  distribution,  whether  reflected  by  school  leaving  or 
by  attaining  less  than  nine  years'  schooling, 

3.2.3  Average  years  ol  schooling 

TJk  same  tilt  pattern  is  harder  to  detect  if  we  plot  the  average  years  of  schooling  of  Canadians 
(see  Figure  3,2).  The  variition  among  regions  is  noticeable  but  the  westward  tilt  of  the 
distribution  is  not  quite  so  pronounced.  First,  the  highest  levels  of  average  years  of  schooling 
occur  in  Quebec  and  Ontario.1  Adding  the  Yukon,  where  education  levels  are  high  and  the 
Northwest  Territories  where  levels  are  low.  obscures  any  westward  tilt.  Earlier  pronouncements 
on  the  westward  lilt  of  educational  achievement  have  conveniently  ignored  the  country's  northern 
regions  (Economic  Council  of  Canada  1992). 


Figure  3.2 

Average  Years  of  Schooling  of  25-  to  34 -year-olds,  by  Sex,  Provinces  and 

Territories,  1991 
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Notice  that  in  Figure  3.2  the  differences  between  provinces  and  territories  are  fcf  ihe  most 
part  greater  than  are  ihe  differences  between  women  and  men.  For  example.  Ihe  average  years  of 
schooling  varies  regionally  by  1,6  years,  from  a  low  of  1 2-0  years  in  Newfoundland  to  a  high  of 
13.6  in  Oniario.  Considering  all  provinces  and  territories,  the  greatest  discrepancy  between 
women  and  men  occurs  in  Prince  Bdward  Island  and  amounts  to  0.6  years.  The  difference 
between  regions  is  a  full  year  greater  than  is  Ihe  difference  between  women  and  men.  This 
provides  one  yardstick  againsl  which  one  can  judge  the  size  of  ihe  educational  differences  by 
region. 

3.3     CON  VER6ENCE  AM)  DIVERGENCE 

As  we  have  seen,  describing  regional  variation  in  educational  attainment  is  difficult  because 
different  indicators  present  slighlly  different  pictures.  To  some  extent,  variation  can  be  said  to  rest 
in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Nevertheless,  a  clear  pattern  of  variation  exists.  This  raises  an  even 
more  interesting  question,  however.  Are  the  current  educational  attainment  differences  between 
provinces  and  lerritories  increasing  or  decreasing?  As  we  move  toward  a  "knowledge  society" 
(Stehr  1994),  ihe  importance-  of  education  increases.  Are  all  of  Canada's  regions  keeping  up  wilh 
increasing  levels  of  educational  attainment  or  are  me  differences  between  regions  that  we  have 
seen  so  far  increasing? 

3.3.1  Change  in  high  education  Imelg 

One  way  to  examine  [his  is  to  see  how  the  percentage  of  people  with  university  degrees  changes 
over  time  in  each  province  or  territory.  In  195 1,  2,3%  of  Canadians  25  years  and  over  had  a 
university  degree  hut  in  Newfoundland  the  corresponding  percentage  was  only  0.6.  Relative  to 
Canada  as  a  whole,  Newfoundland  had  fewer  residents  wiih  university  degrees.  By  1961, 3.4ft  of 
Canadians  and  1 .0%  of  Newfoundlanders  had  university  degrees.  At  first  glance  il  is  not  easy  to 
determine  wheiher  ihe  percentage  of  Newfoundlanders  with  university  degrees  kepi  pace  with  the 
Canadian  average.  Not  only  did  the  percentage  of  Newfoundlanders  with  degrees  increase,  but  so 
too  did  the  percentage  of  all  Canadians  wilh  degrees.  What  is  needed  is  a  method  of  assessing 
whether  the  rale  of  increase  in  Newfoundland  is  greater  or  lesser  than  the  rate  of  increase  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

An  easier  way  to  measure  change  is  to  use  the  overall  Canadian  average  as  a  benchmark 
(that  ist  100&)  and  ask  how  far  each  individual  province  or  territory  is  above  or  below  this 
benchmark  (see  Table  3.2).  In  195 1 ,  then.  Newfoundland  was  below  the  national  average,  as 
shown  by  ihe  following: 

.6 
—   X  100  =  26.1 
2.3 

The  closer  a  province's  figure  is  to  100,  the  closer  that  province's  population  is  lo  the  national 
average.  Figures  below  100  represent  a  lower-than-average  proportion  of  residents  with  degrees 
while  a  figure  above  100  reflects  a  population  with  an  above-average  number  of  residents  with 
degrees. 
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Table  3.2 

Relative  Proportion'  of  Population  Aqeo  25  mo  Over  with  a  University  Decree,'  iv 

Pwvwce  no  Ttwwwr,  1961  n>  1 W1 
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47.B 

B4.7 

71.7 
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73.4 

QuetMC 
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98.1 

B8.5 

89.8 

OilarlO 

130.4 

114.7 

111.3 

110.4 

1H1 

Man*** 

65-2 

BS.2 

90.6 

90.6 

898 

Sastatclwwai 

5Z-E 

B7.6 

71.7 

76-0 

788 

Alwrts 

69-B 

1DZ-& 

115.1 

122-9 

107  0 

British  Columbia 

104.3 

10S.6 

107.5 

103.1 

99.2 

rulooi 

B2.B 

B&.2 

92.S 

119.4 

115.6 

Horttiwesl  Tenitories 

104.3 

B&-2 

B6-B 

105-2 

97-7 

Canada 

IN  J 

100.1 

iie.i 

111.1 

180.1 

Olsaaf  ily  gap  (highest/lowest) 

5-0 

3-9 

2-7 

2.1 

1.9 

1.  fetitwg  Kj  |he  national  a  wage,  Canada  =  1 00. 

2.  In  1 951 ,  *unii«i5ity  degnjs"  is  imputed  tor  individuate  tiSvinfl  1 7  or  more  year*  ol  schooling. 
Sotiw    Statistics  Canada,  £ ttoatioiiiil  Attainment  and  School  Attendance,  1993- 


Since  1951,  Newfoundland's  percentage  of  residents  with  degrees  has  risen,  and  more 
importantly  it  has  risen  relative  to  the  national  average.  The  relative  proportion  has  risen  from 
26- 1  to  60-9.  At  the  other  extreme,  Ontario  was  above  average  in  1951  (at  130.4)  but  its  advantage 
has  declined  in  recent  decades  and,  while  still  above  the  national  norm,  is  now  at  1 14. 1. 

Over  the  decades,  the  provinces  and  territories  have  become  more  alike  in  the  proportion  of 
tlieir  residents  with  university  degrees— their  relative  percentages  are  converging  toward  100-  A 
simple  bui  revealing  measure  of  this  convergence  is  formed  by  dividing  the  highest  relative 
percentage  by  the  lowest  relative  percentage  for  each  individual  decade.  As  the  bottom  now  of 
Table  3.2  reveals,  ihis  number  is  converging  on  1,  the  result  that  would  occur  if  all  regions  had 
identical  percentages  of  residents  with  university  degrees 

This  pattern  of  convergence  $hows  that,  at  least  for  university  degree  attainment,  social 
inequalities  between  regions  are  eroding.  If  there  are  regional  economic  returns  to  university 
education,  in  the  sense  that  higher  education  improves  aggregate  or  collective  economic 
prosperity,  then  we  are  moving  toward  more  equalization  of  these  returns  across  regions. 
Similarly,  if  higher  levels  of  education  foster  active  political  debate  and  participation,  then  on  this 
dimension  too  we  are  moving  toward  regional  convergence. 
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3.3.2  Cfiaige  !•  low  edwatiM  levels 

Trends  at  one  end  of  the  distribution,  however,  do  not  necessarily  reflect  changes  occurring 
elsewhere.  An  analysis  of  ibe  low  end  of  the  educational  attainment  distribution  reveals  thai  here 
the  paitem  of  convergence  does  not  exist.  Particular  regions  are  developing  higher  concenlraiions 
of  residents  aged  15  and  over  with  less  than  Grade  9  education  than  are  other  parts  of  the  country 
(see  Table  3.3),  Scanning  the  magnitude  of  the  relative  percentages  in  1551  and  comparing  these 
to  the  figures  in  1991  reveals  that  the  latter  numbers  exhibit  far  more  variability.  This  is  evidence 
of  divergence:  The  provinces  and  territories  are  growing  more  dissimilar.  The  bottom  row  of 
Table  3.3  shows  that  over  the  decades  the  disparities  between  provinces  and  territories  have 
grown  sieadily  and  unequivocally.  Looking  at  specific  regions  it  is  clear  that  in  the  Northwest 
Territories,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland  are  found  the  highest  concentrations  of 
residents  with  low  educational  attainment. 

Tmle  3.3 

RtUTIW  PtoOraffTIOH  OF  PuPULATIOW1  IS  AND  OVER  WOT*  USS  THAN  GflME  9  EDUCATION, 
BY  PROWtCE  AMD  T»W(fO(t¥,  1951  TU  1991 
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B3.2 

Manitoba 

93-7 
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Saskatchewan 
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Alberta 

SM 
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73.7 
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63-6 
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75.3 

71.7 

706 

66.2 

63.6 

Yi*on 

63.0 

82.3 

73.7 

63.3 

51.0 

Mortltwflst  ftrritories 

145.1 

142.4 

166.7 

176.3 

193.7 

Ciradi 

in.i 

101,0 

101.0 

101,0 

100.1 

Disparity  uap  |rigliEst/lowe&t| 

1.9 

20 

12 

2.8 

3.6 

1.  fi*U(i¥e  to  Hie  national  a  wane,  Canada  ■  100- 
Soume.  Statistics  Canada,  Ed^iotatAttainfimtanil  School  Attendance,  Wi- 
ll is  important  to  make  a  distinction  here.  The  message  is  not  that  a  growing  percentage  of 
people  in  some  regions  have  less  than  Grade  9  education.  Rather,  we  are  saying  that,  relative  to 
the  national  average,  the  proportion  of  people  with  low  levels  of  schooling  is  becoming 
concenirated  in  cenain  regions.  Conversely,  over  the  decades  some  regions,  and  especially  the 
Yukon,  Alberta,  British  Columbia,  and  Ontario,  are  experiencing  decreases  in  the  number  of 
residents  with  Low  levels  of  schooling.  We  explore  explanations  for  this  change  later  in  the 
chapter. 
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3.3,3  Edicatlvnal  inoquvlily  Max 

We  examine  one  last  indicator  to  complete  our  discussion  of  educational  attainment  and 
distribution  i  n  Canada.  Campari  ng  the  two  ends  of  the  distribution— (lie  percentage  of  residents 
in  a  region  with  less  ihan  Grade  9  versus  the  percentage  with  university  degrees— gives  a  useful 
picture  of  the  degree  of  educational  inequality  that  exists  in  a  particular  region. 

In  1991, 166%  of  the  population  aged  25  and  over  had  less  than  Grade  9  education  compared 
with  12.8%  of  Canadians  who  had  a  university  degree.  Dividing  the  former  by  the  latter  gives  a 
simple  educational  inequality  index  of  1.3  for  1 991.  The  inequality  index  is  the  greatest  in 
Newfoundland,  where  more  than  three  times  as  many  people  have  less  than  Grade  9  education 
ihan  have  university  degrees  (see  Table  3.4}.  At  the  other  extreme  is  the  Yukon,  where  university 
degree  holders  outnumber  individuals  with  less  than  Grade  9  education  by  a  margin  of  almost  2 
lo  1  (or  0.5  on  the  index). 


Tmle  3.4 

PfSttHTAGE  Of  POPUUIH*  25  AMD  QVBt  WITH  LESS  THAN  GRADE  9  EutKATlWl,  «t>  PEflCWAtt  OF 
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19 
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U 
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0-5 
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12.S 

2.1 

Caiiia 

16.fr 

1M 
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Soinic  Statistics  Canada,  Etliicatioiai  Altmrnsnl  and  School  Attondanct,  1 993. 

Across  all  provinces  and  territories,  Table  3.4  reveals  a  now-familiar  pattern.  The  Yukon. 
Alberta,  British  Columbia,  and  Ontario  have  larger  proportions  of  people  wilh  university  degrees, 
relative  to  those  with  less  than  Grade  9  education,  than  do  other  regions  of  the  country.  In  Nova 
Scotia  the  education  balance  almost  perfectly  parallels  ihe  Canadian  average,  but  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Quebec,  ihe  Northwest  Territories,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Newfoundland,  the  educational  balance  is  lipped  toward  those  wilh  less  schooling. 

The  discrepancies  thai  we  note  in  Table  3.4  could,  at  leasi  theoretically,  be  a  function  of 
variations  in  age  distributions  among  the  provinces  and  territories.  One  way  to  examine  this  is  to 
look  at  educational  inequality  tor  a  narrower  age  range.  The  daia  for  Ihe  25-to-34  age  group  show 
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that  the  general  pattern  would  nol  change  much  (see  Table  3.5).  By  restricting  the  age  range, 
fewer  people  are  found  in  the  less  than  Grade  9  education  category,  but  the  relative  balance 
remains  similar.  En  the  Yukon,  Ontario,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia  the  index  is  less  than  or 
equal  to  ibe  national  average  (less  inequality),  while  in  all  other  regions  il  is  above  ihe  national 
average  (more  inequality).  This  disparity  presumably  occurs  because  of  different  economic 
opportunities  in  each  region. 

Tmle  3.5 

Pehchtoujc  of  Population  25  io  34  with  Lm  tww  Grade  9  Eoucktjon,  wm  PtncfUTMt  of 
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Again,  our  finding  underlines  the  point  that  the  education  balance  in  the  country  is  nol 
changing  in  any  significant  manner,  at  least  not  so  far  as  regions  are  concerned.  Among  younger 
Canadians  we  find  almost  exactly  the  same  pattern  as  among  all  Canadians,  suggesting  that 
regional  economic  imbalances  are  not  being  altered  through  differential  educational  attainment. 
The  fact  that  in  both  the  Northwest  Territories  and  Newfoundland  there  are  more  25-  to  14-year- 
olds  with  less  than  Grade  9  education  than  there  are  wilh  university  degrees  reinforces  the  idea 
that  people  with  low  educational  attainment  are  becoming  concentrated  in  certain  areas. 

There  are  several  explanations  for  the  different  educational  attainment  rates  between 
provinces  and  territories.  As  we  saw  earlier,  regional  variation  in  school-leaver  rales  accounts  for 
some  of  this  difference.  The  variation  is  at  least  in  part  a  reflection  of  regional  economic 
differences,  especially  where  primary  resource  industries,  which  do  not  require  much  formal 
education  of  their  workers,  with  little  formal  education,  are  strong  sectors  of  provincial  and 
territorial  economies.  Regional  differences  in  the  ways  educational  systems  are  shaped  also 
influence  levels  of  schooling  from  one  province  or  territory  to  another.  For  example,  community 
colleges  are  more  established  as  higher  education  alternatives  in  some  regions  than  in  others 
(Dennison  1995). 
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The  different  age  profiles  of  ihe  provinces  and  territories  also  influence  overall  levels  of 
schooling  by  region.  As  we  saw  in  a  previous  chapter,  older  Canadians  Lend  lo  have  less  formal 
schooling  than  younger  generations.  Age  is  also  associaled  with  region,  since  some  regions  of  ihe 
country  have  younger  populations  on  average  (for  example  ihe  Yukon)  and  other  regions  have 
older  populations  (for  example  British  Columbia).  The  resuh  is  that  regions  whh  older 
populations  lend  to  have  more  people  wilh  lower  levels  of  schooling.  The  effect  of  Ihese  regional 
differences  cannot  be  too  large,  however,  since  even  when  we  restricted  attention  to  narrow  age 
ranges,  the  general  patterns  were  maintained. 

3.4     INTERNAL  MIGRATION 

One  last  factor  that  we  have  yel  to  investigate  but  which  might  influence  regional  differences  in 
educational  altainment  is  internal  migration.  Internal  migration  refers  lo  geographic  mobility,  ihe 
movement  of  individuals  and  families  from  one  part  of  ihe  country  to  another  (ibis  research  is 
reviewed  in  Liaw  1986;  Ram,  Shin,  and  Pouliot  1994).  Such  movement  can  occur  over  short  or 
long  ranges,  but  given  our  concern  here  with  regional  issues,  we  focus  on  mobility  between 
provinces  or  territories  in  the  last  five  years.  As  a  first  step  it  is  important  lo  clarify  whether  or  nol 
an  individual's  level  of  education  is  related  to  inter-regional  mobility. 

There  are  relatively  few  long-distance  movers  in  Canada.  Although  Canadians  move  often 
(over  a  five-year  interval  about  half  of  all  Canadians  move),  only  about  i%  of  the  population 
moves  to  a  different  province  or  territory  in  the  course  of  a  five-year  span.  In  Table  3,6  we 
compare  ihe  educational  backgrounds  of  long-range  "movers"  (people  who  reported  living  in  a 
different  province  or  territory  in  1991  as  compared  with  1986)  versus  "stayers"  (people  who 
reported  living  in  Ihe  same  province  or  territory  in  both  1986  and  1991 ). 
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Sourtt.   Census  ol  Canada,  1 991,  special  lawefio* J. 
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Canadians  with  less  than  Grade  9  education  represented  5%  of  ihose  who  moved  between 
regions  and  14.2%  of  those  who  stayed  in  the  same  province  or  territory.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
educational  spectrum,  33.6%  of  all  movers  had  some  university  experience  (although  not 
necessarily  a  degree)  compared  with  20.3%  of  all  stayers.  In  comparison  with  stayers,  Long-range 
movers  were  more  likely  to  have  higher  education  {Ram,  Shin,  and  Fouliol  1994, 17. 18), 

Looking  at  internal  migration  another  way,  we  see  that  the  university-educated  are  more  than 
six  times  more  likely  to  move  than  are  people  with  less  than  Grade  9  education  (see  alsoChe- 
Alford  1992)-  This  is  hardly  surprising  since  moving  is  expensive  and  more-educated  Canadians 
ate  more  likely  to  have  the  resources  to  fund  such  endeavours.  The  more  educated  ate  also  better 
positioned  lo  obtain  information  about  opportunities  elsewhere,  via  access  to  and  familiarity  with 
a  range  of  knowledge  sources.  As  well,  they  may  move  more  if  they  think  this  will  optimize  their 
returns  to  education,  presumably  by  providing  a  better  fit  between  iheir  skills  and  those  needed 
by  employers  (see  Pineo  1 985). 

One  way  to  think  about  this  regional  migration  is  to  ask  which,  if  any,  regions  benefited  from 
the  165,730  university  ■educated  Canadians  who  changed  region  of  residence  between  19S6  and 
1991.  Table  3.7  provides  details  relevanl  to  this  kind  of  comparison  by  contrasting  the 
educational  attainments  of  people  moving  inlo  and  out  of  different  regions.  The  information 
provided  for  each  province  and  territory  is  similar  to  that  found  in  Table  3.6,  except  that  another 
column  is  added  lo  show  the  net  educational  gains  or  losses  a  region  has  experienced  as  a  result 
of  internal  Canadian  migration. 
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Percentage  of  Ihterphovmkml  In*  and  Out-miuhathhi  between  1986  *m  1991  fdh 
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Province 

HewfouaJliMl 

FriKi  tdwart)  ittatf 

m- 

Out- 

% 

In- 

Olil- 

% 

Lewi  of  education 

mtyrams 

migratis 

Aference 

miflrants 

mioranis 

diHerence 

L#5&tnanGrade9 

6.2 

5.7 

2:5 

U 

39 

21 

Grades  9  lo  10 

15.1 

11.B 

3.3 

12.6 

6.9 

.  57 

Graat&lltolS 

10.5 

11.0 

-0.5 

11.0 

9.6 

1.4 

High  school  graduate 

12.4 

14.5 

-2.1 

123 

12.3 

U 

Trade  certificate 

2.7 

2.3 

0.4 

3,9 

3.6 

0.3 

PiOsrHCOrWafy,  non-university 

2«J6 

25.1 

1.5 

22.2 

26.4 

-4.2 

PoslssDondary,  university 

£4G 

£9.5 

-50 

33.2 

373 

-4.1 

Tilil            % 

1IM 

1I0-I 

tio.i 

101-0 

It 

16.Q3Q 

30,295 

7,125 

8,1 5$ 
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Percentage  of  hntw howhcwl  In-  mo  Got-muumtidh  between  1986  mo  1991  for 
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Province 

Hhi  Scilli 

H«  Biuuwtel 

In- 

Out- 

% 

(n- 

Out- 

ft 

Level  ol  educalwi 

migrants 

migrants 

diltenfice 

mlgrants 

migrants 

dUference 

Less  tan  Grade  3 

4.6 

3,7 

0.9 

7.2 

6.4 

0.8 

Grades  91o10 

5.7 

9.5 

0.2 

11.0 

9.5 

1.5 

Grades  11  Is  13 

9.5 

10.2 

■0.7 

10.0 

9.2 

0.8 

High  school  graduate 

11.0 

11.6 

-0.0 

12.7 

13.5 

-0.6 

Trade  celHIcalB 

3.fl 

3.1 

0.7 

22 

3.1 

0.1 

Pcstsecondary.  normnl«rsity 

2S.fi 

24.2 

1.4 

23-3 

22.0 

1.3 

FTOStsecOflddV,  uliWfSity 

35? 

38.3 

-2.6 

32-5 

36-Z 

■3.7 

fetal          % 

1IM 

tn.i 

UM 

INI 

h 

A4jm 

49,WD 

29,535 

35,555 

tarinc* 

Quelle 

Ontario 

In- 

Out- 

% 

In- 

Out- 

% 

Lewi  ol  education 

migrants 

migrants 

diHerence 

migrants 

migrants 

dffititnce 

Less  Dan  Grade  9 

6.7 

5-4 

1.3 

4j8 

5.3 

■0.7 

Grades  9  to  10 

6-1 

7.7 

0.4 

85 

10.5 

■2.0 

Grades  ii  lo  13 

7.4 

0-1 

■0.7 

9.9 

12.4 

■2.5 

High  school  graduate 

13-4 

12-7 

0.7 

12.7 

12.0 

0.7 

Trade  certlflcata 

3.7 

2.6 

0.9 

2.7 

3.2 

-05 

PMlstamlary,  non-university 

22.5 

22:0 

0.5 

23.1 

23.3 

0.1 

PwtstwwWiYr  uiwefsity 

362 

41-3 

-3.1 

38-1 

33.2 

4.9 

fetal          % 

110  J 

«0I 

... 

1IM 

110.1 

X 

69,885 

91,860 

226,990 

190,155 

Pmrtoce 

MinUntn 

Satliitciewin 

In- 

Out- 

% 

Im- 

Out- 

% 

Level  ol  education 

migrants 

migrants 

(Utterance 

migrants 

migrants 

difference 

Less  Han  Grades 

5-6 

5.3 

03 

6.5 

4.6 

1.7 

Grades  9lo  10 

10-6 

105 

0.1 

11.9 

10.6 

1.3 

Grades  11  lo  13 

1Z.B 

12.4 

0.4 

11.9 

12.4 

■O.S 

High  scNool  gjrailiialB 

11.5 

12.0 

-0.5 

10.2 

11.6 

-16 

Trade  culKtcate 

2.7 

3.2 

-0.5 

2.9 

2.3 

0.6 

Postsecnndary,  non-university 

24.7 

23.3 

1.4 

26.3 

26-! 

0.1 

PosteKonrtery,  university 

32.0 

33.2 

-12 

30.3 

31-9 

-1.6 

t*lal           % 

111  J 

110.1 

... 

UM 

100.1 

AT 

36,090 

65,710 

30,770 

81,545 
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Province 

AJItfK 

1 

MUsi  Count* 

Irt- 

Out- 

% 

In- 

Out- 

% 

Level  ol  educator) 

miaranle 

migrants 

difference 

migrants 

miorarita     diHefenee 

Less  than  Grade  9 

■fl.T 

4.5 

0-2 

4.5 

52 

•0.7 

Grades  9  id  10 

11.3 

9.9 

1.4 

9.1 

10.3 

;-i.2 

Grades  11  id  13 

129 

11.4 

1.5 

111 

11.8 

-0.7 

High  school  graduate 

13.1 

11.6 

1.5 

113 

125 

-12 

Trade  eertHicate 

2.7 

3.3 

■0.5 

3.1 

3.0 

0.1 

Postsecaodsry,  nan-uni™  dty 

27.5 

23.3 

■1.5 

23.5 

27.1 

1.4 

Pcstsewndary,  unbersity 

277 

300 

^2-3 

32.3 

30.2 

2.1 

Mai           % 

1000 

111,1 

11 M  - 

1000 

... 

ft 

142.410 

159,900 

202,875 

94,006 

ttniliiy 

VWfflO 

HOriiPiil  Terr  Itoriet 

In- 

Out- 

% 

In- 

0UI- 

% 

Lewi  ol  education 

mi(|  ranis 

migrants 

difference 

oiigrents 

migranle     difference 

LessttHnGradsS 

2.9 

3-9 

■1.0 

Z.7 

4.( 

'  21 

Grades  9  lo  10 

9.2 

10.3 

■1.5 

7.7 

10.4 

-2  7 

Grades  11  toll 

8.4 

9.7 

■1.3 

5.3 

10.9 

-2.6 

High  sthoel  graduate 

10.2 

11.5 

■1.3 

11.3 

12.3 

-1.0 

Trade  certificate 

4.9 

4.1 

0.8 

3.0 

3.4 

-0.4 

Ptosrseuxtdary.  nen-unniersily 

32.8 

32.4 

0.4 

31.5 

31.6 

-0.1 

Posrsecondary,  universiify 

316 

27.7 

3.9 

35.5 

26.5 

9.0 

fatal           % 

101.0 

110.1 

110.1 

100.0 

jV 

5,380 

4.535 

1,730 

1.250 

...     nol  applicable 

Hilt:  Percentages  may  not  add  lo  100  due  to  rounding. 

Sevrc*  Census  of  Canada,  1991 .  Tabulations  by  Hie  author. 


For  example,  in  Newfoundland,  24.6%  of  in -mi  grants  (people  moving  lo  Newfoundland 
between  1986  and  1991)  versus  29.6%  of  out- migrants  (people  leaving  Newfoundland  between 
19136  and  1991)  had  some  university  credentials.  On  balance,  Newfoundland  lost  5%  more  people 
with  oniversity  education  than  it  gained  (as  noted  in  the  rightmost  column  of  Table  3.7).  At  the 
other  end  of  the  education  distribution,  Newfoundland  experienced  net  gains  of  2.5%  for  people 
with  less  lhan  Grade  9  and  3.3%  for  people  with  Grades  9  or  10.  Phrased  in  terms  of  university 
degree  holders,  the  province  experienced  a  net  loss  of  2,675  people  wilh  university  degrees!  (this 
was  composed  of  2,160  in-migranls  who  had  degrees  and  5,035  out-migrants  who  had  degrees — 
the  raw  numbers  are  not  reported  in  the  table). 

Comparing  across  other  provinces,  a  familiar  pattern  is  apparent.  Beginning  in  the  east  and 
moving  to  the  west,  the  following  regions  were  net  losers  of  university-educated  people: 
Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Manitoba, 
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Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta.  Conversely,  Ontario,  British  Columbia,  the  Yukon,  and  the 
Northwest  Territories  were  net  recipients  of  university-educated  people.  The  North  wesi 
Territories  and  Alberta  are  the  anomalous  regions  when  we  compare  these  migration  findings  to 
the  overall  patterns  of  educational  attainment  by  region  reviewed  earlier  in  the  chapter.  Alberta 
has  one  of  the  highest  percentages  of  university-educated  people  in  the  country,  yet  it  actually 
lost  highly  educated  people  between  1986  and  199).  At  least  for  this  time  period,  the  data  suggest 
that  the  resource-rich  Alberta  economy  did  not  generate  sufficient  highly  skilled  jobs  to  satisfy 
the  pool  of  nighly  skilled  labour  in  the  province.  The  Northwest  Territories,  which  does  not  as 
yet  have  a  degree-granting  university  of  its  own,  experienced  the  greatest  influs  of  university- 
trained  people. 

Overall  the  patterns  in  Tahle  3.7  show  that  part  of  the  educational  differences  that  exist 
between  provinces  are  a  function  of  regional  migration.  Highly  educated  Canadians  are  more 
likely  to  be  geographically  mobile  over  long  distances  and  they  are  most  likely  to  move  to 
specific  regions  of  the  country. 

Anolher  aspect  of  these  migratory  flows  is  the  movement  of  people  to  pursue  university  study 
in  a  province  in  which  they  do  not  permanently  reside.  Of  all  loll -lime  university  students,  Bullin 
and  Calvert  (1996, 35)  estimate  that  %%  or  37,500  undergraduate  students  study  outside  their 
province  of  permanent  residence.  The  proportion  of  cross-boundary  migrants  is  highest  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  (35%)  and  lowest  in  Quebec  and  Ontario  (6%)  {see  Table  3,8).  Overall,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Ontario  receive  the  most  ow-of-provinoe  students.  If  the  net  flows  (in-migrants  versus 
out-migrants)  were  equal  these  exchanges  might  be  of  little  consequence,  but  provinces  with  net 
positive  in-flows  subsidize  the  costs  otout-of-province  students.  Especially  as  federal  transfer 
payments  to  support  university  education  shrink,  more  of  this  cost  is  borne  by  provincial 
taxpayers.  There  are,  of  course,  potential  benefits  to  the  receiving  provinces  and  corresponding 
disadvantages  to  the  provinces  losing  students,  especially  if  the  students  who  move  aie  among  die 
belter  students. 


Table  3.6 

Ihterphovwcml  Movement  of  Full-time  UnOEnuflMtuciE  UNtYEHStnr  Stuoehts,  1993  to  1994 


Undergraduates  studying  In 

Main  province  ol  destination 

Province  ol  orioin 

another  province  (%} 

for  out-migrsnts' 

Newfoundland 

26 

Hova  Scotia  (54%) 

Prince  Edward  Island 

35 

Hova  Scotia  j*9%) 

Nova  Stall) 

13 

Oilier  Maritime  provinces  (59%) 

New  Brunswick 

20 

Nova  Scotia  (53%) 

Quebec 

e 

Ontario  (60%) 

Ontario 

6 

Quebec  (46%) 

Manitoba 

9 

Ontario  (10%) 

Saskatchewan 

10 

Wtarla(3e%) 

Alberta 

9 

Ontario  (34%) 

British  Columbia 

13 

Ontario  (42%) 

1.   Tl»  floures  in  ll»  tnif  d  Mlumn  relar  to  tl»  uercenlaoi  ot  students  from  lite  province  ol  origin  who  ar*  $ludyin|j  h  tlw 
province  ol  destination  (lltat  Is,  toe  receiving  province). 

$Ovtc&    Butlin  and  Calvert,  1 0%. 
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3.5     VARIATION  BETWEEN  URBAN  CENTRES  ANO  REGIONS 

One  final  feature  of  regional  variation  in  education  deserves  alien t ion.  Although  we  have 
focussed  on  provinces  and  territories  as  the  units  of  analysis,  these  regions  are  not  internal Jy 
homogeneous.  In  particular  we  know  that  urban  centres  house  populations  with  higher  levels  of 
education  than  do  rural  areas.  Comparing  regional  rales  of  university  degree  attainment  with 
similar  rates  for  selected  cities  generally  shows  the  higher  levels  of  formal  education  in  urban 
areas  (see  Table  3.8;  see  also  Looker  1992).  Notice,  however,  that  this  is  not  always  true,  as 
Hamilton,  Ont„  shows.  Here  is  a  large  city  where  average  education  levels  fall  below  the 
provincial  norm  (1 1 .9%  of  Hamiltonians  have  university  degrees  compared  with  the  provincial 
average  of  110%). 

The  data  in  Table  3.9  also  reveal  two  areas  where  urban  education  levels  are  substantially 
different  than  the  regional  averages.  The  percentage  of  re$idents  with  university  degrees  in  St 
John's  differs  sharply  with  the  average  for  all  of  Newfoundland  and  Yellowknife  shows  a  similar 
disparity  with  the  rest  of  the  Northwest  Territories.  In  these  regions  the  difference  between 
educated  "city  folk"  and  ihe  school  levels  of  the  rest  of  the  region  is  most  marked. 


Take  3.9 

Percewhqe  of  Population  15  ma  Over  wrrH  a  Unnbuity  Deqree,  by  Pkovmke, 
Territory  mo  Selected  Ureuw  Aacas,  1991 


Region 

%  *llti  university 
degree 

Region 

%  with  university 
defliee 

HwloundlawJ 
St.  John's 

6-6 

11.9 

Manitoba 
Winnipeg 

'  10.2 
13.0 

Prima  Edward  Island 
CharlottttDrtn 

6.5 
12.1 

Saskatchewan 
Regtaa 
Saskatoon 

8.6 
130 

14.2 

Nova  Scotia 
Halifax 

10.4 
16.& 

Alberta 
Calgary 
Edmonton 

11.9 
16.3 

13.2 

Mew  Biun&wick 
Saint  John 

6.4 

n 

British  Columbia 

Vancouver 
Victoria 

m 

14.1 
14.7 

Quebec 

Montreal 
Quebec 

10-3 

13.3 
13.6 

Yukon 

Whlehorse 

12.5 
14.6 

Ontario 
Hamilton 
Toronto 

13.0 
11.9 
16.6 

Northwest  Territories 

VeMowknile 

9.6 

17.6 

Cauda 

11-4 

Scarce.   Census  of  Canada,  1991 .  Tabulations  by  the  author. 
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3.6     CONCLUSION 

This  chapter  addressed  two  questions-  How  much  regional  variation  exists  in  the  educational 
attainment  of  Canadians?  Is  the  regional  variation  in  education  changing  in  any  systematic  way 
over  time?  Education  has  a  distinctive  impact  on  the  skills  of  regional  labour  farces  and  it  directly 
influences  the  cultural  styles  of  regional  communities.  As  we  move  toward  a  knowledge  society, 
we  need  to  understand  whether  the  different  regions  of  Canada  are  moving  closer  together 
or  whether  they  are  diverging  in  their  educational  profiles.  Evidence  of  convergence  suggests 
that,  at  least  on  the  education  dimension,  regional  tensions  wilJ  be  less  taxing  since  skills 
and  cultural  tastes  will  he  shared  across  the  country.  Conversely,  divergence  suggests  that 
educational  disparities  may  reinforce  other  regional  fault  lines  and  contribute  to  tensions  between 
regions. 

The  actual  patterns  discussed  above  show  a  complicated  picture.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
educational  distribution,  as  measured  by  the  percentage  of  citizens  with  a  university  degree,  the 
regions  of  Canada  are  becoming  more  alike  (see  Table  3.2).  There  are  still  differences  between 
regions  but  the  educational  discrepancies  are  narrowing,  noi  widening,  at  this  end  of  the 
education  spectrum. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  education  distribution,  Canadians  with  lower  levels  of  schooling  are 
becoming  concentrated  in  certain  pockets  of  the  country  (see  Table  3.3).  While  Canadians" 
average  levels  of  schooling  an  rising,  some  areas  continue  10  experience  relatively  high  levels  of 
low  educational  achievement,  most  noticeably  the  Northwest  Territories,  and  to  lesser  extents, 
Newfoundland,  Quebec,  and  New  Brunswick. 

These  patterns  suggest  that  on  the  issue  of  social  inequality  based  on  knowledge,  the  regional 
variations  across  ihe  country  are  mixed.  University-educated  people  are  found  in  relatively 
similar  abundance  every  where  in  the  country  (see  Table  3.2).  However,  if  those  with  less 
education  are  increasingly  shut  out  of  opportunities  in  a  knowledge  society,  then  there  is  some 
cause  for  worry  in  selected  regions  where  there  tend  to  be  concentrations  of  residents  with  low 
educational  attainment.  Education  is  linked  to  poverty,  unemployment  and  political  alienation, 
and  ihe  trends  discussed  above  have  the  potential  to  balkanize  the  country  if  the  immediacy  of 
these  social  problems  is  not  appreciated  in  all  regions,  especially  those  where  education  levels  are 
relatively  high. 

Next,  we  aitempt  to  understand  how  social  attributes  of  Canadians  {for  example  visible 
minority  status,  First  Nations  status,  immigration  status)  interact  with  these  regional  differences 
to  influence  ihe  shape  of  the  educational  distribution  in  this  country.  Who  are  the  winners  and 
losers  in  education,  or,  put  slightly  differently,  who  benefits  the  most  and  the  least  from 
educational  opportunities? 
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Endnotes 


1.    Regional  dilferencfes  in  tht  slructure  ai  scliaoling  dand  easy  interfmlations  hew  1i«caus4  Ontario,  for  qiiamplp.  Iu» 

required  13  year?  c-1  schooling  (14  or  15  counting  pre-efementary)  prior  In  acquiring  a  secondary  school  graduation 
certificate  as  opposed  to  British  Columbia,  where  only  Ihe  completion  of  Grade  12  is  necessary. 
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Chapter 
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Educational  Qualifications 
of  Canadians 


An  individual's  level  of  schooling  is  one  of  the  best  predictors  of  a  range  of  life  chances,  from 
how  much  someone  might  earn  to  how  Song  they  might  live  (see  Curtis,  Grabb.  and  Guppy  1993). 
John  Porter's  prophetic  remark  in  The  Vertical  Mosaic,  that  "now.  more  than  ever,  education 
means  opportunity"  (1965. 167),  gains  strength  with  every  decade.  Schooling  alone  is  no  passport 
to  success,  of  course.  It  does  not  necessarily  guarantee  a  fulfilling  and  prosperous  life. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  majority  schooling  matters  a  great  deal. 

Self-made  millionaires  are  the  exception  proving  the  rule.  Regardless  of  how  success  is 
defined,  some  extraordinary  individuals  can  succeed  in  life  without  much  schooling. 
Nevertheless,  these  individuals  arc  rare.  For  most  Canadians,  their  experience  in  the  school 
system  Jay s  the  foundation  for,  and  plays  a  key  role  in,  subsequent  life  events.  This  "long  arm  of 
schooling"  illustrates  the  degree  io  which  we  have  come  to  live  in  a  schooled  society. 

Given  this  importance  of  schooling,  in  this  chapter  we  look  at  how  education  is  distributed 
throughout  the  population.  This  is  an  issue  often  addressed  by  politicians.  Speaking  in  1982  to  the 
Council  of  Ministers  for  Education,  Bette  Stephenson,  then  Ontario's  Minister  of  Colleges  and 

Universities,  said: 

While  we  have  dramatically  increased  the  number  of  students  attending  post-secondary 
institutions,  access  to  post-secondary  education  remains  far  from  equal  across  all  social  and 
economic  groups  in  Canada-  (Stephenson  \M2, 250) 

Stephenson's  remarks  illustrate  ihe  oft-repeated  premise  that  education  facilitates  social 
mobility  and  equal  opportunity  for  Canadians  of  all  backgrounds  (Anisef  I9S5).  Various 
arguments  are  used  to  justify  thi.s  assumption.  One  conception  of  equality  of  opportunity  rests  on 
the  idea  of  social  justice,  wherein  the  educational  system  is  seen  as  equalising  the  life  chances  of 
children  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  born  into  wealth  or  misery.  Merit  is  the  hallmark 
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of  this  idea.  An  equally  powerful  argument  rests  on  the  idea  thai  in  a  modem,  knowledge  society, 
where  productivity  and  performance  are  central,  a  society  cannot  afford  to  waste  human  talent. 
Promoting  human  capital — citizens*  skills  and  training — is  seen  as  paramount  in  an  increasingly 
global  economy.  Efficiency  is  central  and  the  best  and  the  brightest  must  be  promoted.  Whaiever 
the  merits  of  these  two  lines  of  argument,  Ihe  theloric  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity  is 
powerful.  Politicians  and  policy  planners  promote  ihe  idea  (see  Richer  198S). 

To  reiterate  a  point  from  our  introductory  chapter,  we  focus  here  almost  exclusively  on  how 
much  schooling  people  accumulate,  using  this  as  evidence  of  educational  opportunity.  However, 
we  recognize  Ihat  exposure  and  experience  ate  two  different  issues.  Peoples'  exposure  to  various 
levels  of  schooling  gives  us  no  direct  indication  of  the  quality  of  education  they  received,  Not 
everyone  at  the  same  level  of  schooling  has  the  same  experience  of  schooling — they  study 
different  subjects  under  different  conditions,  such  as  full-time  or  part-time — nor  have  they 
necessarily  had  the  same  quality  of  education.  We  lack,  unfortunately,  measures  of  the  quality  of 
the  schooling  experience  or  educational  process.  Nevertheless,  exposure  is  a  necessary,  although 
not  sufficient,  condition  for  the  attainment  of  a  good  formal  education.1 

4.1     A  COMPARISON  OF  SOCWL  GROUPS 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  explored  what,  if  any,  regional  differences  existed  in  educational 
attainment  and  showed  how  those  patterns  had  changed  overtime.  Here,  instead  of  using 
geographical  boundaries  as  the  categories  across  which  we  compare  educational  attainments,  we 
use  a  range  of  other  social  categories.  However,  choosing  these  categories  presents  a  problem.  En 
a  federal  state  like  Canada,  which  comprises  so  many  distinct  regions,  social  analysts  have  almost 
always  used  "^0^  as  a  key  variable  on  which  to  compare  outcomes.  Other  choices  are  not  so 
easy  to  make.  Given  ihe  plethora  of  social  categories  we  could  choose  from,  including  anything 
from  people's  social  class  to  their  accents,  how  does  any  choice  get  justified? 

A  slatting  point  is  to  list  the  categories  thai  are  consistently  related  to  school  attainment  (see 
Anisef,  Okihiro  and  James  1982;  Guppy  and  Arai  1993;  Porter,  Porter,  and  Blishen  1979).  Such 
a  list  surely  includes  social  class,  age  sex,  ethnicity  or  ancestry,  linguistic  group,  disability  status, 
place  of  birth,  and  place  of  residence.  Nest,  we  added  categories  used  to  explain  other  factors  that 
might  affect  an  individual's  opportunities  in  life.  These  are  often  areas  where  there  have  been 
calls  for  social  intervention  to  right  perceived  wrongs.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Equality  in 
Employment  is  the  mosl  relevant  work  here,  because  Judge  Rosalie  Abell a  (Commission  of 
Inquiry  1984,  v)  highlighted  the  employment  prospects  of  four  designated  groups:  women,  Native 
people,  disabled  people,  and  visible  minorities.  These  four  groups  were  said  to  lag  behind  otner 
groups  in  terms  of  labour  force  participation,  occupational  and  income  attainment,  and  social 
mobility,  and  were  thought  to  more  often  live  in  poverty,  be  unemployed,  endure  inferior  housing, 
and  the  like.  Although  Abel  la's  task  was  employment-related,  her  categories  are  relevant  for  a 
study  of  school  attainment  because  employment  opportunities  are  so  lightly  tied  to  education. 
Finally,  we  chose  from  these  lists  the  categories  that  are  available  in  the  1991  Census,  given  tne 
mandate  of  this  monograph.  Some  categories  had  to  be  dropped  or  modified.  For  example, 
Statistics  Canada  collects  no  data  on  social  class  per  se,  and  while  there  is  census  information  on 
families,  for  most  Canadians  there  are  no  data  on  their  parents'  social  class  backgrounds. 
Similarly,  attributes  such  as  an  accent  may  affect  a  person's  chances  in  the  education  system,  but 
we  lack  the  systematic  data,  eiiher  national  or  regional,  necessary  for  addressing  this  question. 
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Based  on  social  policy  concerns,  the  availability  of  data  and  our  understanding  of  kh«  research 
literature,  and  given  our  mandate,  we  explore  educational  attainment  across  eight  social 
categories:  gender,  linguistic  group  (francophone/anglophone),  ethnicity,  Aboriginal  ancestry, 
visible  minority  status,  immigration  status,  disability,  and  finally,  socio-economic  status  (SES). 
Given  that  relevant  data  are  more  abundant  for  some  categories  than  for  others,  the  detail  we 
present  in  each  section  is  uneven. 

4.2     GENDER  DlfFERENCES 

Accurate  and  comparable  administrative  records  on  school  enrolments  and  attendance  are 
unavailable  for  most  of  Canada  before  the  turn  of  the  19th  century.  The  records  that  do  exist 
construct  enrolment  and  attendance  figures  in  ways  thai  today  seem  odd.  For  example,  Prentice 
(1977)  reports  an  1S66  regulation  in  Upper  Canada  that  resulted  in  discounting  the  number  of 
girls  enrolled.  In  effect,  a  girl  was  counted  as  half  a  boy. 

After  Confederation,  the  Census  fell  under  the  domain  of  the  federal  government,  and  data 
collection  became  more  accurate  and  consistent.  By  1 901,  (he  Census  of  Canada  showed  that  any 
earlier  differences  in  the  public  school  enrolments  of  females  and  males  that  might  have  existed 
had  disappeared-  Although  boys  and  girls  still  entered  many  schools  through  separate  doors,  their 
classes  were  not  formally  segregated  by  sex  at  the  elementary  and  most  of  the  secondary  levels. 
Indeed,  in  contrast  with  the  church,  the  Girl  Guides  and  Boy  Scouts,  and  the  YWCA/YMCA,  the 
education  system  was  one  of  the  first  modern  institutions  to  admit  both  boys  and  girls  into  the 
same  building  and  have  them  share  common  classes.  In  Chapter  I  we  distinguished  between 
enrolment  and  regular  attendance,  but  census  records  show  that  on  both  counts  the  schooling 
experiences  of  the  sexes  were  similar.  In  fad,  Harrigan  (1990, 305)  notes  that  substantial  rural- 
urban  variations  in  school  attendance  remained  long  after  they  had  disappeared  between  boys  and 
girls  (here  again  is  evidence  of  the  importance  of  region  as  a  persistent  and  salient  divide  in 
Canadian  social  life). 

Gender  differences  in  enrolments  did  appear  among  students  of  higher  ages,  but  the  pattern 
was  mixed.  Al  the  secondary  school  level,  girls  were  more  likely  to  attend  school  later  into  their 
teenage  years  than  were  their  brothers.  For  example,  Harrigan  (1990, 804)  reports  that  in  192 1 
women  made  up  59%  of  high  school  enrolment,  and  that  even  as  late  as  195 1, 55%  of  high  school 
students  were  women.  More  recently,  with  the  transition  to  nearly  full  attendance  at  the  high 
school  level,  the  gender  differences  among  secondary  school  students  have  been  reduced  sharply. 
Inn  not  eradicated.  Data  from  the  1991  Census  show  that  among  teenagers  aged  15  to  I E,  females 
were  more  likely  than  males  to  attend  school  and  to  do  so  full  time  (see  Table 4. 1 ). 

The  census  data  also  permit  us  to  examine  the  average  years  of  schooling  attained  by  people 
in  different  age  groups.  Comparing  older  to  younger  age  groups  gives  us  an  approximation  of  the 
levels  of  schooling  attained  during  different  time  periods  (see  Table  4.2).  People  in  the  oldest  age 
cohort,  aged  75  and  over  in  1991,  attained  an  average  of  3.5  years  of  schooling  as  compared  to  the 
25-  to  29-year-olds,  who  attained  an  average  of  just  over  1 3  yeais  of  schooling.  In  the  oldest  age 
group,  women  had  attained  slightly  more  schooling  than  had  men,  but  in  every  age  group  from 
the  JO-to-34  cohort  to  the  70-10-74  cohort,  men  attained  more  schooling  than  women  did.  For  the 
youngest  age  cohort,  25-  to  29-year-olds,  women  had  slightly  more  schooling  than  did  men 
(13.25  years  versus  1 3. 1 3  years  respectively). 
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These  averages  describe  the  experiences  of  typical  people  in  a  cohort,  but  they  do  noi  tell  us 
how  much  variation  or  spread  there  might  be  in  a  cohort.  Thus  we  report  the  standard  deviation, 
a  measure  of  how  dispersed  people  in  an  age  group  are  relative  to  the  mean,  If  everyone  spent 
almost  identical  numbers  of  years  in  school  then  the  standard  deviation  would  be  lower  lhan  if 
the  experiences  of  people  were  more  diverse.  The  figures  in  parentheses  in  Table  4.2  show  that  the 
standard  deviations  have  been  shrinking  as  the  average  years  of  schooling  have  been  increasing. 
This  suggesis  that,  for  successive  cohorts,  the  amount  of  time  people  spend  in  school  is 
increasingly  similar.  Put  another  way,  the  13- 19  years  of  schooling  for  ihe  25-io-29  age  group  is 
a  closer  reflection  of  Ihe  experience  of  everyone  in  the  group  lhan  is  the  3.56  yeans  for  the  oldest 
cohort.1  This  greater  uniformity  in  years  of  schooling  could  mean  lhat  other  factors  such  as  level 
of  schooling  (college  versus  university)  or  field  of  study  may  start  to  carry  more  weight  in  lertns 
of  employment  opportunities  and  so  on.  We  pursue  this  idea  in  later  chapters. 

In  the  past,  men's  employment  prospects  were  Jess  tightly  tied  to  schooling  than  were 
women's  .Primary  sector  work  such  as  fishi  ng,  farming,  loggi  ng  or  mining,  or  secondary  sector 
work  in  manufacturing  and  construction  have  always  been  male-dominated,  and  such  work  has 
historically  required  only  modest  levels  of  schooling.  Until  recently,  men  with  little  formal 
schooling  often  found  steady,  well -paying  jobs  in  these  occupational  venues.  In  contrast, 
schooling  has  been  more  closely  linked  to  women's  job  destinies,  whether  in  leaching,  clerical 
work,  or  sales-  Spelling,  good  grammar  and  disciplined  organizational  skills  were  important 
assets  for  women  who  entered  an  array  of  jobs  designated  as  "women's  work,"  and  these  skills 
were  honed  in  the  school  system  (seeGaskell  1992a,  1992b;  Siltanen  1994). 
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The  net  result  was  that  many  men  left  school  sooner  than  women  did.  This  pattern  has  begun 
to  change,  however.  Employment  prospects  in  traditional  primary  arid  secondary  industries  have 
stagnated  compared  with  the  massive  growth  of  service  sector  employ  mem  in  Canada.  Many 
new,  knowledge -intensive  jobs  in  ihe  service  sector,  such  as  those  in  finance  and  marketing, 
require  more  education  than  do  primary  and  secondary  jobs.  As  more  men  have  turned  to  these 
relatively  new  areas  for  employment  opportunities,  their  school  attainment  profile  has  begun 
to  change. 

Gender  differences  are  evident  when  we  compare  educational  attainments  for  males  and 
females  across  five  census  periods,  from  195 1  to  1991  (see  Table  4.3).  The  most  obvious  trend  in 
the  table  is  the  rising  level  of  attainment  for  both  sexes.  Setting  that  aside,  however,  have  the 
educational  profiles  of  the  two  sexes  become  more  alike,  stayed  the  same,  or  have  they  drifted 
apart?  In  195 1 ,  45.6%  of  males  between  the  ages  of  15  and  24  had  not  completed  Grade  9,  as 
opposed  to  37.6%  of  females  in  the  same  age  range,  representing  a  gender  difference  of  8.096. 
By  1991  the  respective  percentages  had  declined  sharply  to  4.4%  and  3,2%,  a  difference  of  only 
1.2%,  though  men  were  still  more  likely  than  women  not  to  have  completed  Grade  9- 

Anolher  way  to  compare  Grade  9  completion  rates  between  males  and  female*  is  to  use  the 
odds  ratio  for  each  sex.  Thar  is,  what  were  the  odds  of  a  female  completing  Grade  9  in  1951  as 
compared  with  a  male,  and  did  those  odds  change  by  1991?  In  195 1,  the  likelihood  of  a  female 
completing  only  Grade  9  was  0.60  whereas  for  males  it  was  0,83-  Put  differently,  for  every  100 
females  who  had  completed  Grade  9,  approximately  60  had  not.  Among  males,  S3  did  not 
complete  Grade  9  for  every  1 00  who  did.  The  ratio  of  these  odds  for  males  versus  females 
(known  in  statistics  as  the  odds  ratio),  is  a  comparison  measure,  and  here  it  works  out  to  0.72. 
Relatively  speaking,  in  195 1  males  were  Less  likely  to  complete  Grade  9  than  were  females. 

In  1991 ,  the  odds  of  a  person  not  going  beyond  Grade  9  were  gready  reduced.  For  females  Ihe 
figure  was  0.03  and  for  males  it  was  0,05.  However,  the  odds  ratio  was  still  0.70  (after  rounding), 
almost  the  same  in  1991  as  in  1951.  This  means  that  although  far  more  people  completed 
Grade  9,  the  odds  of  males  as  compared  to  females  completing  Grade  9  had  not  changed. 
In  a  relative  sense  then,  the  educational  profiles  of  males  and  females  at  this  low  end  of 
educational  attainment  have  not  changed. 
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Where  the  educational  distributions  of  females  and  males  have  changed  dramatically,  relative 
to  one  another,  is  at  the  other  extreme — postsecondary  attainment  While  the  I5-EO-24  group  is 
useful  for  examining  how  the  likelihood  of  completing  Grade  9  has  changed  over  time,  it  is  not 
ideal  for  comparing  irends  in  the  attainment  of  university  degrees.  Few,  if  any,  Canadians  have 
ever  attained  a  university  degree  by  the  age  of  1 5  and  some  people  over  the  age  of  24  will 
eventually  graduate  from  university  with  a  degree.  Nevertheless,  for  comparability  purposes  we 
will  continue  using  this  age  range  for  the  moment. 

The  figures  in  Table  4.3  show  a  clear  reversal  of  a  trend  that  we  will  later  verify  using  other 
sources.  Notice  that  in  1951 ,  1.0%  of  men,  but  only  0.4%  of  women,  aged  15  to  24,  had  a 
university  degree.  Unlike  the  other  extreme  of  the  education  distribution,  where  men  were  more 
likely  to  withdraw  from  school  sooner,  here  men  typically  continued  in  school  longer  than 
women  (see  Hunter  1986,  121),  The  odds  of  a  man  completing  a  university  degree  were  2.5  limes 
those  of  a  woman. 

By  1981,  however,  this  pattern  had  reversed.  More  women  than  men  aged  15  to  24  reported 
holding  university  degrees,  and  the  difference  grew  by  1 941.  The  gap  between  women  and  men 
with  some  postsecondary  experience  also  grew,  so  that  by  1991  more  than  40%  of  young  women 
either  had  some  experience  in  higher  education  (35, 1  %)  or  had  a  university  degree  (5.3%).  In 
contrast,  only  about  34%  of  men  could  report  comparable  experience  (29.7%  and  3.9% 
respectively).  In  that  year,  the  odds  of  a  man  completing  a  university  degree  were  0.75  times 
those  of  a  woman. 

The  table  thus  highlights  two  significant  trends.  First,  at  the  low  end  of  the  educational 
distribution,  men  remained  less  likely  than  women  to  complete  at  least  Grade  9  and  this 
difference  did  not  narrow  over  the  40-year  interval.  Second,  at  higher  education  levels,  women 
have  surpassed  the  lead  that  men  clearly  held  in  195 1 . 

A  second  way  to  illustrate  changes  at  the  upper  end  of  the  education  distribution  is  to  examine 
trends  in  postsecondary  enrolment.  Figure  4. 1  shows  men's  and  women's  participation  rates  in 
higher  education  from  1961  to  1994.  These  rales  are  calculated  by  dividing  the  number  of  women 
and  men  enrol  led  in  college  or  university  by  the  number  of  Canadians  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
24.'  For  women  the  rate  climbs  until  1979,  when  it  dips  for  one  year,  before  resuming  iis  upward 
trend.  For  men,  the  rate  declines  in  1972  and  continues  to  slump  until  the  early  1980s.  Exactly 
what  explains  this  dip,  and  the  resulting  gender  difference,  is  unclear.  The  late  1970s  and  early 
1980s  were  the  start  of  a  Canadian  recession  and  also  a  period  when  women's  labour  force 
participation  rose.  An  increasing  percentage  of  women  may  have  found  they  needed 
postsecondary  experience  to  compete  for  jobs  in  white-collar,  semi-professional,  and  professional 
work.  Recall  from  Chapter  I  1  hat  this  is  also  the  period  in  which  male  secondary  school 
graduation  rates  leveled  off.  Perhaps,  then,  the  same  percentage  of  women  and  men  continued  to 
postsecondary  levels,  but  the  pool  of  secondary  school  graduates  changed  differently  for  women 
and  men.  Regardless  of  the  cause,  women's  rate  of  participation  in  higher  education  surpassed 
lhatofmenin  J  937. 
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Another  way  to  compare  men's  and  women's  educational  profiles  is  lo  examine  years  of 
completed  schooling  by  age.  Restricting  me  cohort  to  25-  to  29-year-olds,  a  range  in  which  most 
people  have  completed  their  formal  education,  we  see  mat  the  education  distributions  in  1971  and 
1 991  ate  relatively  similar  for  the  two  sexes  (Figures  4,2  and  4.3).  Both  women  "s  and  nten*s 
distribution  peaks  at  12  years  of  schooling.  Nevertheless,  there  aie  differences,  and  these  are 
consistent  with  what  we  saw  above.  From  the  1971  data;  women  stand  out  from  men  in  four 
ways.  First,  women  are  less  likely  than  men  to  leave  school  with  only  5  to  10  years  of  schooling. 
Second,  more  women  than  men  have  between  1 1  and  13  years  of  schooling— the  final  years  of 
secondary  school-  Third,  more  women  than  men  report  having  spent  between  14  and  16  years  in 
school,  the  number  of  years  needed  in  the  1960s  to  earn  noa-uiuversily  diplomas  such  as  nursing 
and  teaching.  Fourth,  women  are  less  likely  than  men  lo  report  IS,  19,  and  20  years  of  schooling, 
durations  that  mainly  represent  advanced  university  education.  By  1991  the  patterns  remained 
similar,  except  that  the  difference  at  the  opper  end  had  virtual ly  vanished,  with  almost  equal 
percentages  of  women  and  men  reporting  between  15  and  25  years  of  school  attendance. 
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Years  of  School**  or  Meh  urn  Womw  Itoi  Attcmmiig  School,  Abed  25 10  29, 1971 


Some:   Census  ol  Canada,  199V  special  WXWSonj. 
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Two  points  are  worth  stressing  about  the  distribution  of  education  shown  in  Figures  4.2  and 
4.3.  First,  such  similar  patterns  make  it  hard  to  imagine  that  male-female  differences  in 
subsequent  labour  market  experiences  could  stem  from  the  amount  of  schooling  they  attain-  The 
quantity  of  education,  as  opposed  to  type  of  education,  does  not  account  for  any  gender 
differences  that  emerge  in  the  labour  market  (see  Chapter  6).  Second,  a  person's  years  of 
schooling  do  not  necessarily  translate  into  credentials,  at  least  among  older  cohorts.  For  example, 
men  who  spent  as  many  years  in  school  as  women  often  found  themselves  at  least  one  grade 
behind,  because  in  the  past  males  were  more  likely  than  females  to  fail  a  grade  (Harrigan  1990). 

A  closer  look  at  women's  and  men's  changing  educational  patterns  at  the  posisecondary  level 
leveais  some  dramatic  changes.  It  is  well  documented  that  men  earned  more  degrees  than  women 
earlier  in  this  century  (see  Anisef  1985;  Andres  Bellamy  and  Guppy  199 1 ).  What  is  nol  so  well 
known  is  that  women  are  now  obtaining,  annually,  over  17,000  more  bachelor  and  first 
professional  degrees  than  are  men  (see  Figure  4.4). ' 


FiauHE  4.4 

Bachelor's  jwo  F«st  Professiohn.  Degrees  A«mko,  rt  Sex,  1921 T*  1995 


SttiYis:  Uacy  1 9*3;  Statistics  Canada.  EttoeStiaa  in  G&WU,  wicus  years. 


In  the  first  part  of  this  century,  when  few  individuals  of  either  sex  went  to  university,  men 
earned  between  Lhiee  times  and  five  limes  more  degrees  each  year  than  women.  This  male-female 
disparity  ballooned  in  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s  as  male  war  veterans  took  up  the  option  of 
completing  university  studies  (see  Chapter  I },  What  had  been  an  annual  difference  of  3,000  lo 
4,000  degrees  mtuhroomed  to  over  10,000  degrees  in  1950- 
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But  starting  in  the  late  1950s,  ihe  number  of  bachelor  and  firs  I  professional  degrees 
skyrocketed  for  both  seaes,  More  universities  were  being  built  and  older  institutions  expanded.  As 
weJI,  governments  began  to  spend  more  money  on  higher  learning  (see  Cameron  1991).  One 
result  was  that,  year  upon  year,  the  number  of  degrees  earned  by  women  increased  without 
interruption,  and  (his  growth  actually  accelerated  in  the  1990s.  For  men,  degree  attainment  started 
leveling  off  in  the  1970s  and  began  to  expand  again  only  in  the  1930s.  Their  rate  of  increase  in  the 
1990s  is  still  slower  than  it  is  for  women. 

A  combination  of  factors  caused  men's  rate  of  degree  attainment  to  slow  in  the  1970s.  First, 
between  1973  and  1963  the  bulk  of  the  baby  boom  generation  passed  through  the  lfc-lo-24  age 
range,  creating  a  subsequent  decline  in  the  size  of  the  age  cohort  that  typically  attains  a  degree. 
The  passing  of  Hie  baby  boom  generation  seems  to  have  affected  men's  but  not  women's  absolute 
degree  attainment.  Second,  male  graduation  rates  from  high  school  reached  a  plateau  during  this 
period  (see  Chapter  1  on  transition  probabilities},  These  two  factor*  combined  to  stabilize  the 
population  of  men  eligible  to  go  from  secondary  school  to  university  and  obtain  degrees. 

At  the  community  college  level,  at  least  for  career  programs  *  women  had  been  attaining 
more  diplomas  than  men  for  some  time.  Andres  Bellamy  and  Guppy  ( 1991 ,  18 1 )  report  women 
attaining  more  than  60%  of  college  diplomas  in  1975-76.  Unfortunately,  consistent  data 
collection  covers  only  a  short  period  for  colleges,  and  even  then  a  time  series  showing  gender 
differences  can  only  be  constructed  for  career  program  diplomas.  This  trend — women  earning 
more  college  diplomas  than  men — conlinued  into  the  1930s.  And  as  with  the  undergraduate 
university  figures,  the  gap  between  women  and  men  has  been  widening  in  the  1990s  (see  Figure 
4.5).  If  we  total  alt  the  diplomas  and  undergraduate  and  professional  degrees  granted  in  1993, 
women  earned  28,000  more  postsecondary  credentials  than  did  men  or,  conversely,  men  earned 
42-2$>  of  all  diplomas  and  degrees. 

F«wu;4.5 

Community  College  Career  Program  Diplomas  Awarded,  m  Sex,  1980  to  1992 


$$wtt:  StilBlics  Canada,  Ettocatim  in  Canada,  various  ytars, 
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The  profile  is  similar  for  master's  degrees  (see  Figure  4.6),  Fbr  both  women  and  men  the 
pailern  for  the  master's  level  almo&i  perfectly  replicates  tKe  pattern  for  undergraduate  and 
professional  degrees.  There  are,  however,  two  differences.  First,  the  changes  in  attainment 
generally  occurred  several  years  later  than  the  changes  for  undergraduate  and  professional 
degrees,  This  is  to  be  expected,  as  most  master's  level  students  pursue  their  degrees  immediately 
after  attaining  iheir  first  degree.  Second,  and  as  a  result  of  the  latter  point,  women  have  only 
recently  begun  to  receive  the  same  number  of  master's  degrees  as  men.  For  men,  the  familiar 
spurt  in  degrees  awarded  after  the  Second  World  War  occurs  again,  followed  by  a  tailing  off  in  the 
mid-  to  late- 1970s.  The  explanations  for  these  changes  at  the  master's  level  are  similar  to  the 
explanations  we  gave  for  the  same  changes  at  the  undergraduate  Level.  Between  1983  and  1993 
the  average  annual  growth  rate  for  earning  a  master's  degree  was  2.4%  for  men  and  5.2%  for 
women  (Statistics  Canada,  Education  in  Canada,  various  years). 
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M*STHt's  Degrees  Awarded,  by  Sa,  1920  ro199S 


Sourer   L«cy1£B3:  Statistics  Canada,  Education  to  Canada,  various  years  (1 995  liaure&  are  estimate). 

At  the  PhD  level,  the  pattern  is  again  familiar  although  the  lag  is  much  more  pronounced  (see 
Figure  4.7).  Women  still  attain  fewer  doctoral  degrees  than  do  men.  In  1995  women  were 
expecled  to  receive  only  33%  of  all  PhDs,  ( 1 ,273  PhDs  for  women  compared  with  2.M5  for 
men).  Nonetheless,  the  number  of  women  earning  PhDs  has  increased  almost  every  year  since  the 
early  19GQ$,  with  declines  relative  to  the  previous  year  occurring  only  between  1976-77  and 
1931-82.  By  comparison,  the  number  of  PhDs  earned  by  men  year  upon  year  has  tumbled  often, 
especially  between  1975  and  1982.  Pur  another  way,  belween  1983  arid  1993  the  average  annual 
rate  of  growth  in  PhDs  for  men  was  4.5&  as  opposed  to  t-0%  fbr  women. 
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PhDs  Awwintn,  Bt  Sex,  1920  to  1995 


Source:  Ukv  1 983;  Statistics  Canada,  Education  la  Canada,  various  years  (1 996  fifltus  af?  estimates). 


The  authors  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  SioUis  of  Women!  in  Canada  (1970, 161 )  claimed 
that  "education  opens  the  door  to  almost  every  Jife  goal  Wherever  women  are  denied  equal 
access  to  education  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  equality."  In  terms  of  amount  of  education,  by  the 
mid-)  990s  women's  enrol  mem  and  credentials  earned  were  equal  to  and  often  greater  than  men's. 
The  sole  exception  was  at  the  PhD  level  but  even  here  rales  for  women  are  growing  at  a  faster 
pace  than  for  men.  If  current  rates  of  PhD  attainment  stay  constant,  gender  differences  will  vanish 
by  the  year  20 1 5. 

What  explains  these  varying  trends  and  shifts?  Again  we  point  to  the  different  types  of  jobs 
that  men  and  women  traditionally  enter  In  particular,  men  have  found  greater  opportunities  in 
relatively  lucrative  and  secure  jobs  that  do  not  demand  credentials.  However,  as  we  noted,  such 
jobs  are  on  the  decline  in  the  changing  Canadian  economy.  We  thus  predict  that  male-female 
rates  of  high  school  diploma  and  bachelor  degree  attainment  should  re-equalize  in  the  coming 
decades.  Males  have  increasingly  less  incentive  to  leave  high  school  early  and  eschew 
postsecondary  schooling,  so  they  will  likely  continue  their  schooling  for  longer  durations, 
eventually  catching  up  to  their  female  counterparts. 

4,3     FRAHCOPH0N  E-ANGLOPHOHE  DIFFERENCES 

Among  the  provinces,  the  structure  and  history  of  education  is  perhaps  most  different  in  Quebec. 
To  some  extern  this  is  explained  by  the  historical  influence  of  both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches  on  education  in  the  province.  The  clergy  in  Quebec  retained  control  over  education  and 
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teacher  training  longer  than  in  most  other  provinces  except  Newfoundland.  Quebec's  Ministry  of 
Education  was  not  formed  until  1964.  As  well,  the  school  system  was  structured  differently  than 
in  other  provinces.  In  the  predominantly  Roman  Calholic  system,  students  began  in  elementary 
school  and  then  moved  on  to  classical  colleges  where  the  first  four  years  were  akin  to  secondary 
education  in  the  rest  of  Canada  and  the  last  four  years  served  as  the  equivalent  of  college  or 
university  education.  Until  recent  decades,  relatively  fewer  francophones  in  Quebec  went  on  to 
advanced  studies,  in  contrast  to  the  larger  numbers  of  students  from  the  comparatively  wealthy 
anglophone  minority  who  had  access  to  prestigious  universities  such  as  McGill. 

By  the  middle  of  this  century,  church  control  over  education  was  an  aberration  that  some 
within  the  province  worked  to  change.  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  this  comes  from  the  pages 
of  Cite  Libre,  a  journal  of  social  comment  founded  in  1950  that  had  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  and 
Gerard  Pelleuer  among  its  former  editors-  Ciii  Ubrists  wanted  a  modem,  secularized,  education 
system.  As  Quebec  shifted  from  a  rural,  agrarian  society  to  an  increasingly  prosperous  industrial 
region,  education  became  increasingly  necessary  for  both  economic  and  socio-political  reasons. 
Cite  Ubrists  led  the  push  to  modernize  the  province's  education  system. 

Change  in  the  governance  and  organization  of  Quebec's  education  system  came,  in  dramatic 
fashion,  in  the  1960s  during  the  Quiet  Revolution.  Not  only  was  this  when  the  Ministry  of 
Education  was  established,  bui  also  when  the  Parent  Commission  reported,  and  saw 
implemented,  many  new  ideas  on  remaking  the  education  system.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the 
CEGEP  (college  d'enseignernent  ge'ntol  et  professionel)  system  was  introduced,  under  which 
students  entered  college  after  1 1  years  of  elemenlary  and  secondary  schooling.  Two-year 
academic  programs  Jed  to  university  admission,  while  three-year  technical  or  vocational 
programs  linked  students  with  the  labour  marker  In  addition  to  these  structural  differences,  after 
the  Quiet  Revolution  education  came  to  be  seen  as  "crucial  to  the  collective  project  of 
transforming  Quebec  into  a  modern,  francophone,  distinctive— and  for  some,  sovereign — 
society"  (Foornierand  Rosenberg  1997, 123).  This  nationalist  purpose,  with  identity  politics  at 
the  forefront,  has  more  in  common  with  the  United  States  than  other  regions  of  Canada  and  was 
another  factor  making  Quebec  schooling  distinctive  in  Canada. 

These  differences  in  ihe  structure  and  to  some  extent  the  purpose  of  education  make 
comparisons  between  Quebec  and  the  rest  of  Canada  difficult.  Nevertheless,  such  comparisons 
are  possible  when  done  carefully.  Furthermore,  these  comparisons  suggest  some  reasons  why 
Cite  Ubrists  and  others  sought  to  reinvigorate  the  education  of  Quebecers. 

One  comparison  that  is  subject  to  little  distortion  from  structural  differences  in  school 
systems  is  an  examination  of  the  percentage  of  people  who  have  only  elementary  levels  of 
education  (see  also  Bah  I  and  Mori  1991).  We  compare  the  percentages  of  people  25  and  over,  in 
Quebec,  Ontario,  and  the  rest  of  Canada  (outside  Quebec  and  Ontario}  who  had  less  than  Grade  9 
schooling  in  1951  and  1 991  (see  Figure  4.S).  In  both  years,  Quebec  residents  were  more  likely 
than  residents  in  Ontario  or  elsewhere  in  Canada  to  have  less  than  Grade  9  education.  Certainly 
there  is  evidence  of  massive  upgrading  in  the  stock  of  schooling  of  all  Canadians,  but  the  1991 
daia  give  no  indication  that  Quebec's  percentage  of  residents  with  less  than  Grade  9  is 
approaching  the  national  average  (see  Chapter  3). 
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Figure  4,8 

Percentage  df  Population  25  and  Over  with  Less  Than  Grade  9  Education,  by  Sex, 

Quebec,  Ontario  and  the  Rest  df  Canada,  1951  and  1991 
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Source:   Census  of  Canada.  1991 ,  special  tabulations. 


Another  indicator  of  educational  attainment,  the  number  of  university  degrees  awarded, 
shows  a  different  pattern.  Quebec  has  approximately  the  same  number  of  residents  with  degrees 
as  does  the  rest  of  Canada.  Ontario  is  the  exception:  it  has  more  residents  with  degrees  than  the 
of  her  two  regions  (see  Figure  4-9}.  Patterns  of  change  Itere  are  mixed,  with  regions  catching  up  a 
little  or  si  tiding  back  a  bit  in  different  comparisons,  Bui  overall,  when  comparing  university 
degree  attainment,  there  is  evidence  that  Quebeeers  have  been  catching  up  with  their  peers 
elsewhere  in  Canada.' 

Including,  everyone  over  the  age  of  25  in  these  comparisons  ereales  some  ambiguity  because, 
as  we  have  seen  earlier  older  people  have  fewer  yeans  of  formal  schooling.  A  clearer  picture  of 
current  patterns  comes  from  examining  enrolment  rates  for  a  younger  cohort,  since  this 
comparison  controls  for  differences  in  age  distributions  beiween  provinces. 

We  compare  the  percentages  of  1 8-  to  2 1-year-olds  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  who  were  enrolled 
in  university  from  1976  to  1994.  In  1976  women  in  Ontario  were  almost  twice  as  likely  as  their 
peers  in  Quebec  to  be  enrolled  in  university  (see  Figure  4.10).  By  1988  this  difference  had  almost 
disappeared,  with  a  gap  of  only  3ft  to  A€k  remaining.  Quebec  women  now  have  rates  of 
university  part icipal ion  similar  to  Ontario  women.  For  men  the  story  is  similar.  In  1976,  Ontario 
men  were  almost  twice  as  likely  as  their  Quehee  counterparts  to  he  enrolled  at  university  between 
the  ages  of  1 8  and  21,  but  this  gap  has  recently  narrowed  considerably  (see  Figure  4.1 1 ). 
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Figure  4.9 

percentage  of  population  25  and  dver  with  a  university  degree,  by  sex,  qllebec, 

Ontario  and  the  Rest  of  Canada,  1951  and  1991 
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Figure  4,1(1 

UHivfHsmr  Undergraduate  Participation  Rate,  Women  18  to  21 ,  Quebec  and  Ohtarid, 

1976  to  1994 


Soaux:  Statutes  Canada,  Education  id  Gaoatte,  various  yea*  J. 
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Figure  4.11 

Uhnehsot  IhrowMOum  P«tic(mtion  Rwe,  Men  18  to  21 ,  Quhec  am  Oitowio, 

1976  to  1994 


Sams:  Statistic*  Canada,  Ettvtftion  in  Canada,  various  yeans. 


Actual  educational  attainment  across  age  groups,  as  opposed  to  participation,  also  indicates 
changing  levels  of  education.  By  comparing  the  schooling  levels  achieved  across  age  cohorts,  we 
see  whether  groups  are  becoming  more  alike,  staying  the  same,  or  are  drifting  farther  apart.  A 
comparison  of  the  percentage  of  Quebec  residents  who  had  less  than  Grade  9  education  in  1991 
with  percentages  in  the  rest  of  Canada  shows  some  of  the  most  compelling  evidence  that 
Quebec's  educational  profile  is  converging  with  those  elsewhere  in  the  country  (see  Table  4.4). 
Moving  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  female  age  cohort,  the  percentage  difference  between 
Quebec  and  the  rest  of  Canada  has  narrowed  from  18%  to  1%.  The  ratio  of  these  percentages  has 
shrunk  from  1 .4  to  1 .1 ,  This  convergence  is  even  more  apparent  among  men:  the  difference  has 
narrowed  from  J  4%  to  less  than  I  %  and  the  ratio  of  the  percentages  has  gone  from  1 .3  to  1,0. 
Using  the  same  type  of  comparison  for  university  degrees,  we  see  that  the  gap  between  the  two 
regions  narrows  as  the  groups  get  younger  {see  Table  4. 5)  The  gap  narrows  mote  over  the  men's 
groups  than  it  does  over  the  women's. 

tn  combination,  all  of  the  above  evidence  suggests  that  Canadians  inside  and  outside  Quebec 
are  becoming  more  and  more  similar  in  their  educational  profiles.  This  addresses  differences 
between  Quebecers  and  non-Quebecers,  but  it  leaves  aside  questions  of  comparison  between 
francophones  (those  whose  mother  tongue  is  French)  and  anglophones  (those  whose  mother 
tongue  is  English)-  We  study  these  differences  in  Table  4.6  (see  also  Harrison  19%). 
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40-44 

35-39 

30-34 

25-29 


QuBirtc 

Rssl  of  Canals 

QuelKt 

Rest  of  Canada 

2.4 

36 

7.1 

a? 

36 

4  9 

6.3 

9.5 

4.7 

5.5 

101 

113 

6.7 

6.4 

12  7 

14.9 

9.9 

12.2 

166 

19.1 

12.1 

16.0 

17.5 

208 

12.7 

13-4 

16.2 

18.6 

134 

15.3 

15.5 

15.9 

16.0 

16.9 

159 

16.1 

Soun*:  Census  of  Canada,  1991 ,  special  tataulalkins. 


Tabu  4.5 

PtHCtHIME  OF  WOHEK  MID  MEN  WITH  A  UNIVERSITY  OeGREE,  IV  REGION  MlO  AjQF  GhOUP,  1991 

womw(%)  Mii{%| 

Age  group 

65* 

60-64 
55-59 
50-54 
45-49 
40-44 
36-39 
30-34 
25-29 

Source:  Census  of  Canada,  1991 ,  special  labMations. 


Among  the  oldest  cohort,  wneiher  Tor  women  or  men,  francophones  were  much  more  likely 
lhan  anglophone^  to  have  less  than  Grade  9  education  (in  roughly  the  65%  range  as  compared 
with  the  40%  range,  respectively).  This  held  whether  comparisons  were  made  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  or  elsewhere  in  Canada.  Moving  to  younger  age  groups,  the  gap  between  francophones 
and  anglophone*  has  shrunk  in  all  possible  comparisons,  showing  that  not  only  are  regional 
differences  in  educational  attainment  eroding,  but  so  too  are  linguistic  differences.  A  distinctive 
paltem  occurs  for  francophone  men  living  oulside  Quebec.  Their  educational  attainment  falls 
below  that  of  their  1  inguistic  peers  within  Quebec  for  every  age  group,  and  whi  le  their  atlai  nment 
is  becoming  more  similar  to  anglophone^  in  the  rest  of  Canada,  the  gap  is  closing  more  slowly 
lhan  it  is  for  people  living  in  Quebec. 
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Taue  4.6 

Perco*wk  of  Women  ahd  Mem  with  Less  Than  Gout  9  Eoogatiwi,  er  Lhtgimge  Grow, 
Region  mid  Age  Group,  1991 


Wlorwn|%> 

Mei<<&| 

Quebec 

fie&toi  Canada 

Quebec 

Resl  of  Canada 

Age 

Franco- 

Anglo- 

Franco- 

Anglo- 

franco- 

Anglo- 

franco- 

Anglo- 

cohort 

phone 

phone 

phone 

phone 

phone 

phone 

phone 

phone 

65t 

69.4 

«.a 

67.2 

40-6 

65.1 

41.9 

66.8 

42.6 

60-64 

601 

31.1 

60.1 

36-3 

57.9 

37.4 

60.6 

391 

55-59 

545 

33-6 

612 

32.2 

49.6 

30.9 

524 

34.3 

SD-54 

45.1 

27.9 

43.3 

24.9 

40.6 

26.2 

466 

27.3 

45-49 

333 

22.2 

34-1 

18.5 

29.9 

21.4 

369 

199 

40-44 

23.4 

17.1 

2S.6 

114 

21.6 

162 

28.7 

14.6 

35-39 

16.9 

115 

16.8 

9.6 

17.3 

12.1 

23.2 

12-1 

30-34 

14,1 

103 

13.5 

9.5 

1S.6 

11.1 

19.1 

12.7 

Z5-29 

10.4 

7.7 

19.1 

6.5 

12.9 

9-5 

14.8 

11.2 

Source:  Census  of  Canada,  1991 .  special  tabulations. 
Table  4.7 

PtltCEHTAfiE  OF  WOBfN  AHD  MEH  WfTH  A  UhNEHSITV  DEGREE,  8V  LANGUAGE  GrDOP,  ReBHIH  AMD 

Age  Gaoup,  1391 


Womur» 

M»|*k 

Quebec 

Rest  ol  Canada 

Quebec 

Resl  of  Canada 

Aac 

Franco- 

Anglo- 

franco- 

Anglo- 

Franco- 

Anglo* 

Franco- 

Anglo- 

Cohwl 

phone 

phone 

phone 

phone 

phone 

phone 

phone 

phone 

65* 

2.0 

4.7 

30 

3.9 

6.0 

12.9 

4.7 

9.6 

60-64 

2.9 

9-4 

3.8 

5.6 

6.9 

17.0 

5.3 

10.4 

55-59 

4.0 

19.3 

5.4 

6.2 

37 

18.8 

7.5 

119 

60-54 

5.6 

13.9 

7.1 

8.5 

11.1 

23.1 

3.8 

15.0 

45-19 

a.o 

17.7 

10.3 

12.1 

14.9 

27.8 

12.3 

192 

40-44 

10.7 

20.8 

12.9 

15.6 

15.7 

27.9 

14.0 

205 

36-39 

11.2 

22.1 

133 

161 

14.5 

25.5 

132 

17.9 

30-34 

12.2 

21.4 

13-9 

14.6 

13.9 

24.1 

11.9 

151 

25-29 

140 

23.8 

17,3 

16.4 

14.4 

25-9 

13.9 

15.6 

Source:  Census  of  Canada,  1991 ,  special  tahulilions. 

At  ihe  olherend  of  the  education  disui  tuition,  the  university  degree  attainment  population,  the 
patterns  are  quite  different  (see  T^ble  4.7).  Francophone  women  in  Quebec  over  the  age  of  65 
were  less  likely  to  have-  attained  university  degrees  than  were  their  anglophone  peers.  Although 
for  both  groups  uSe  percentage  attaining  university  degrees  increased  dramatically  in  the  youngest 
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age  cohort  (25  to  29),  anglophone  women  were  slill  much  more  likely  to  have  a  university  degree. 
Among  men,  francophones  from  Quebec  also  narrowed  the  gap.  When  compared  with 
anglophones  outside  Quebec,  the  gap  in  attainment  shrunk  from  3.6%  in  the  oldest  cohort  to 
1,2%  in  the  youngest  cohort.  If  enrolments  translate  into  degrees  in  equal  proportions  across  the 
country,  then  enrolment  trends  suggest  that  the  degree  attainment  rates  between  anglophones  and 
francophones  may  continue  to  close  (Figures  4. 1 0  and  4.11).  ' 

For  many,  this  is  a  cause  for  optimism,  since  it  suggests  that  Quebec  francophones  may  now 
be  attaining  education  levels  that  are  comparable  to  other  Canadians.  Michele  Fort  in, 
commenting  upon  "winners™  in  the  Canadian  education  system,  cited  "francophones,  particularly 
Quebec  francophones,  who  have  caught  up  with  the  rest  of  the  country  overall..."  (1987,  5). 
Fortin  is  certainly  correct  if  the  reference  is  placed  between  Quebec  francophones  and 
anglophones  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

However,  a  different  picture  emerges  if  we  compare  anglophones  and  francophones  within 
Quebec  only  in  the  youngest  cohort,  anglophone  women  were  still  much  more  likely  lo  have  a 
university  degree  (23.3%)  than  were  francophone  women  (14.8%).  A  very  similar  pattern  is 
found  among  men.  More  than  twice  as  many  anglophone  men  (12.9%)  had  university  degree*  in 
comparison  with  francophone  men  (6.0%)  in  the  oldest  cohort  and,  although  the  proportion  of 
men  holding  university  degrees  increased  in  the  youngest  cohort  (25.0%  and  14.4%  respectively), 
the  linguistic  difference  has  shrunk  only  modestly.  There  is  little  evidence,  then,  that  the  gap  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  educational  distribution  is  closing  in  Quebec,  Any  convergence  of  the 
linguistic  groups  within  that  province  has  occurred  largely  at  the  lower  end  or  the  education 
specmnn- 

This  conclusion  is  more  pessimislic  than  Fort  ins,  and  it  highlights  how  an  assessment  of 
equality  depends  on  the  reference  group  used  for  comparison.  Comparisons  of  Quebec 
francophones  to  anglophones  outside  that  province  presenl  more  optimistic  results  than  do 
comparisons  of  francophones  with  anglophones  within  Quebec.  Both  comparisons  have  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  On  the  one  hand,  comparing  the  attainments  of  Quebecers  with 
Canadians  in  other  provinces  is  like  comparing  apples  and  oranges,  because  the  two  populations 
face  disparate  economic  and  social  conditions,  and  their  differently  configured  education  systems 
make  comparisons  somewhat  tenlalive.  For  instance,  the  college  system  is  much  more  developed 
in  Quebec  than  in  some  other  provinces,  such  as  those  in  the  Maritimes,  and  so  comparing 
university  degree  attainments  emphasizes  only  one  part  of  the  postsecondary  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  restricting  comparisons  to  Quebec  only  obscures  a  key  fact:  Quebec  anglophones  are  on 
average  more  affluent  and  urbanized  than  anglophones  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  thus  are  not 
representative  of  anglophones  in  Canada  as  a  whole. 

Anglophone  men  and  women  in  Quebec  are  much  more  likely  to  have  degrees  than  are  their 
counterparts  in  the  rest  of  the  country  (see  Table  4.7).  For  Quebec  males  the  percentage  gap 
between  anglophones  and  francophones  did  indeed  increase  between  the  older  and  younger 
cohorts — from  6,9%  to  10.6% — but  the  gap  between  Quebec  anglophones  and  anglophones  in 
the  other  provinces  increased  by  a  greater  amount — from  3.3%  to  9-4%.  Hence,  one  can  debate 
which  reference  group  is  more  appropriate,  since  anglophones  in  Quebec  are  not  typical  of 
English-speakers  in  Canada  as  a  whole. 
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Turning  to  francophone  Canadians  Living  ouiside  Quebec,  Table  4.7  shows  that  for  the  older 
age  groups,  francophones  were  less  likely  than  their  anglophone  peers  to  possess  a  university 
degree.  This  has  changed,  however,  especially  for  women,  so  that  now  the  linguistic  gap  in 
university  degree  attainment  has  either  vanished  or  narrowed  substantially.  Nevertheless,  these 
data  continue  to  show  a  gap  in  the  educational  attainment  of  francophones  and  anglophone^- 

4,4     ETHHICrTY,  ANCESTRY,  VISIBLE  MINORITIES,  AND  IMMIGRATION  STATUS 

As  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  ihis  chapter,  two  start  portraits  of  racial  and  ethnic  stratification 
dominate  the  Canadian  ethnic  research  literature  and  are  widely  held  by  government  officials  and 
political  advocates-  Porter's  image  of  the  "vertical  mosaic"  depicied  Canadian  institutions,  such 
as  education,  as  typified  by  an  entrenched  British  hegemony  that  gave  British-Canadians  supreme 
privileges  in  all  spheres  of  Canadian  life.  Standing  next  in  the  multi-layered  hierarchy  were 
descendants  from  Northern  Europe  who  most  resembled  the  British,  such  as  Scandinavians  and 
Germans,  Porter  and  his  many  followers  asserted  thai  the  Canadian  education  system  served  to 
block  the  collective  mobility,  generation  after  generation,  of  most  other  ethnic  and  racial  groups. 

The  Abella  model  (Commission  of  Inquiry  19*4).  in  contrast,  depicts  most  social  advantages 
and  disadvantages  as  falling  sharply  along  a  racial  dichotomy.  This  approach  asserts  that  all 
Canadian  institutions  benefit  whites  over  visible  minorities  (and  by  extension,  many  recent 
immigrants).  In  this  section  we  present  existing,  research  on  educational  attainment  and  our  own 
analysis  of  the  1991  Census  to  assess  the  validity  of  these  two  images  (see  also  Alladin  1996;  Dei 
1996;  Winn  1935). 

4.4.1  METHODOLOGY 

Before  presenting  this  research,  we  need  to  raise  important  methodological  points.  First,  changes 
in  the  way  that  Stalislks  Canada  asks  about  ethnic  origins,  and  the  inclusion  of  both  single  and 
multiple  responses,  makes  the  interpretation  of  ethnicity  information  problematic.  Some 
researchers  attempt  to  make  comparisons  over  different  census  years.  We  instead  rely  solely  on 
the  1991  Census  and  use  our  now  familiar  strategy  of  comparing  across  age  groups  to  obtain  a 
proxy  measure  of  social  change.  Like  other  researchers,  we  report  findings  for  individuals  who 
gave  only  a  single  origin  in  response  to  the  question  "to  which  ethnic  or  cultural  group(s)  did  this 
person's  ancestors  belong?"  Where  we  do  report  data  for  both  single  and  multiple  origin 
respondents,  the  patterns  for  each  group  are  relatively  similar. 

Other  aspects  of  the  ethnicity  data  also  require  caution.  We,  like  other  researchers  in  this  area, 
report  data  for  only  those elhnic  groups  that  had  sufficiently  large  populations  in  all  age  groups 
to  ensure  relatively  robust  results  (small  numbers  among  some  elhnic  groups  tn  the  65+  age 
cohort  preclude  many  groups  from  being  included).  Furthermore,  some  categories  lump  together 
a  broad  array  of  people  who  are  only  loosely  connected.  This  is  especially  ihe  case  for  the 
category  of  Aboriginal  people,  which  mixes  people  of  Inuit,  Mi'kmaq.  and  Nisga'a  descent, 
among  many  others.  For  Blacks  too  this  is  a  problem  since  this  category  includes  people  bom  in 
the  Caribbean,  Africa,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  researchers  can 
either  exclude  groups  and  report  no  information  for  them,  or  include  peoples  lumped  into  cmde 
categories  but  stress  the  need  for  caution  when  interpreting  the  data  patterns.  We  opt  for  the  latter 
strategy. 
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Another  key  issue  is  thai  when  assessing  theories  of  ethnic  stratification  in  Canadian 
education,  it  is  crucial  to  separate  the  attainments  of  the  foreign- born  from  ihe  Canadian-born 
Since  many  immigrants  complete  their  schooling  in  their  countries  of  origin,  researchers  should 
ideally  focus  on  people  who  attended  Canadian  schools  in  order  to  assess  accurately  whether 
Canadian  schools  block  or  promote  the  attainments  of  certain  groups.  Otherwise,  one  confounds 
the  influence  of  our  education  system  with  other  influences.  Ror  instance,  in  the  1950s  and  1940s, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Southern  European  immigrants  with  little  formal  schooling  entered  the 
country.  Recent  immigration  policy  has  favoured  highly  educated  immigrants  from  other 
continents.  As  a  result,  the  average  attain  me  nt  of  ethnic  groups  with  large  proportions  of 
immigrants  may  largely  reflect  their  schooling  (or  lack  of  schooling)  elsewhere,  and  group 
disparities  may  reflect  changing  immigration  policy  more  than  how  various  groups  fare  in 
Canadian  schools.  Therefore,  taking  country  of  birth  into  account  allows  us  to  avoid  confounding 
the  successes  and  failures  of  our  schools  with  those  of  schools  in  other  countries.  We  raise  this 
point  because  much  existing  research  is  limited  in  this  regard,  and  because  on  some  measures  we 
loo  cannot  make  this  distinction. 

4.4.2  APPROACHES  TO  STUDYING  ETHNICITY 

Given  these  methodological  caveats,  what  does  Misting  research  suggest?  First,  Porter  does  not 
seem  to  have  empirically  documented  his  original  claims.  Indeed,  the  \terikal  Mosaic  contains  no 
direct  evidence  linking  ethnicity  and  educational  attainment.  This  is  partly  because  the  Canadian 
census  before  1951  did  not  provide  detailed  information  on  educational  attainment.  Instead, 
Porter  presented  data  from  1951  on  the  links  between  ethnicity  and  social  class,  and  between 
social  class  background  and  schooling,  and  inferred  that  ethnicity  must  be  thus  linked  to 
educational  attainment. 

Second,  empirical  studies  over  the  past  quarter  century  have  offered  a  much  more  mixed, 
nuanced,  and  complex  depiction  of  ethnic  stratification  in  Canadian  education  than  have  either 
Porter  or  Abella,  For  instance,  shortly  before  he  died,  Porter  (1979, 5 1 )  examined  197 1  Census 
data  that  mixed  the  foreign-bom  and  Canadian-born  and  found  to  his  surprise  that  his  original 
hypothesis  was  unsupported.  The  British  were  far  from  the  highest  altainers  in  Canadian  schools, 
and  the  attainments  of  most  ethnic  groups  were  relatively  homogeneous. 

Most  subsequent  studies  of  attainment  present  similar  findings,  and  fail  to  support  Abel  la's 
depiction  as  well.  Herberg  (1990, 12),  using  data  from  the  1981  Census,  also  mixed  the  foreign- 
bom  with  the  Canadian-bom  in  a  study  that  showed  that  five  of  the  six  top  ethnic  groups  were 
visible  minorities,  with  people  of  Jewish  baefcground  being  the  sixth  group.  In  Herberg's  work 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  British  have  retained  any  relative  dominance  in  education.  Li  ( 1 988, 
73),  however,  separated  the  193 1  Census  data  into  foreign-bom  and  Canadian-bom  groupings. 
He  reports  that  Canadian-born  groups  with  the  most  years  of  schooling  were,  in  order,  Jewish, 
Chinese,  Croatian,  Czech  and  Slovak,  Greek  and  Italian.  The  British  weie  below  the  national 
average,  ranking  12th  out  of  17  reported  groups.  U's  findings  not  only  contradict  Porter's  vertical 
mosaic,  they  nearly  invert  il:  neither  the  British,  nor  the  Scandinavians  nor  the  Germans  were 
among  the  high  achieving  groups.  Furthermore,  Canadian-born  youth  of  Greek  and  Italian 
ancestry,  many  of  whom  had  immigrant  parents  with  extremely  low  educational  profiles,  sat  near 
the  top  of  the  new  educational  mosaic.  Both  of  the  visible  minority  groups  that  Li  discussed, 
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Canadian-bom  Chinese  and  Blacks,  also  had  above-average  attainments.  Far  from  experiencing 
blocked  mobility,  these  groups  have  attained  relatively  high  levels  of  education- 
One  study  does  declare  thai  a  rigid  vertical  mosaic  in  Canadian  education  has  remained  intact. 
Shamai  (1992),  using  census  dala  that  pooled  the  foreign-bom  with  the  native  bom,  claims  that 
the  Briti$h  remained  greatly  advantaged  in  Canadian  schools  from  1941  to  19&L  He  notes  that  by 
1981  the  British  had  slipped  to  third  spot  behind  Asians  and  Jews,  yet  claims  that,  overall,  they 
remain  advantaged,  and  he  assera  that  most  ethnic  groups  stayed  ai  the  same  rank  over  this  40- 
year  interval.  Though  we  feel  Shamai's  data  are  suspect,  and  that  his  interpretations  and 
conclusions  are  faulty,  we  note  his  dissenting  opinion,  and  attempt  to  see  whether  his  claims  still 
held  in  199LB 

4.4.3  EDUCATION  AND  ETHNICITY 

We  turn  next  to  our  analysis  of  the  1991  Census,  beginning  with  a  look  at  the  high  end  of  the 
educational  spectrum,  For  19  ethnic  groups,  we  rank  the  percentage  of  group  members  who  had 
university  degrees  in  199 1 .  Even  though  the  data  do  not  distinguish  between  foreign-born  and 
native-born  Canadians,  we  can  infer  changes  in  educational  attainment  over  time  by  comparing 
two  age  cohorts,  25-  to  34-year-olds  and  those  65  and  over  (See  Tables  4,8  and  4.9). 


Tmle  4.8 

Pemhiwe  of  VVuheh  with  a  Umratsrrr  DftME,  er  Eiw*c  Otoh  mo  Abe  Group,  1801 


35-34 

65+ 

Ethnic; 

Total 

%witn  iriutrsity 

Total 

%  with  university 

group 

population 

degres  (rank) 

population 

degree  (rank) 

Filipino 

15,770 

28.8 

(3) 

5,730 

11.1 

{D 

Jewish 

14,865 

409 

dl 

25,670 

5.6 

{2) 

Scottish 

69,0*5 

16.3 

(91 

108,040 

4.3 

{3) 

Irish 

60,840 

15.4 

{10) 

73,890 

3.7 

(<) 

Hungarian 

7,840 

18.6 

m 

10,175 

32 

(5) 

Chinese 

56,800 

28.9 

(2) 

25,825 

3.0 

(6) 

Endlish 

302705 

11.0 

(16) 

387,175 

2.6 

(7) 

Spanish 

7,200 

117 

(151 

2,010 

2.5 

|8| 

Poish 

22,840 

10.8 

(5) 

26,645 

23 

<9| 

Scandinavian 

11,840 

14.4 

(12) 

22,620 

23 

(91 

German 

78,875 

13.8 

(13) 

81,165 

1.9 

(HI 

French 

561,750 

12.6 

(14| 

360,990 

1.9 

(111 

Grafc 

11,100 

214 

|4| 

6,090 

1.7 

(13| 

Dutch 

39,325 

15.0 

(HI 

23,880 

16 

(14| 

Ota* 

19,305 

9.8 

(17) 

5,640 

1.5 

{15) 

Ukrainian 

30,305 

17.1 

m 

51,170 

1.4 

{16) 

Italian 

68,2*5 

18.6 

m 

43,550 

06 

{171 

Aboriginal 

44,000 

2.6 

(19| 

9,980 

0.4 

{18) 

Portuguese 

22,430 

6.4 

(18| 

7,455 

0.1 

{19) 

total  (an  nw) 

t.m.m 

15-7 

1.866.4a 

3.1 

Sourer  Census  ol  Canada,  1 991 ,  special  tabulations. 
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One  notable  trend  shown  in  the  tables  is  that  the  rankings  at  the  very  top  and  bottom  of  the 
two  age  groups  are  fairly  stable.  For  example,  women  of  Filipino  and  Jewish  ancestry  were  in  the 
top  three  ethnic  groups  in  bolh  age  cohorts  (see  Table  4,8),  Chinese  women  moved  from  sixth 
spot  among  the  older  cohort  lo  second  place  among  ihe  younger  cohort.  The  biggest  gains 
occurred,  however,  for  women  of  Italian,  Greek  and  Ukrainian  ancestry.  This  latter  trend 
corroborates  Li's  findings  that  groups  that  entered  Canada  with  extremely  low  school  attainments 
experienced  substantial  upward  educational  mobility.  Women  of  British  origins  showed  the 
largest  drop  between  the  age  cohorts,  with  (he  English  dropping  nine  places  from  7th  to  I6ih  and 
the  Scottish  and  Irish  both  falling  six  places.  Women  of  Spanish  origin  also  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  rising  levels  of  schooling,  placing  1 3th  in  the  youngest  cohort  and  eighth  among  the  older 
group.  Although  there  was  a  good  deal  of  movement  in  ihe  middle  ranks  of  the  table,  there  was 
also  virtually  no  change  aniong  the  groups  at  the  bottom.  This  was  particularly  the  case  for 
Aboriginal  women  and  women  of  Portuguese  descent. 

One  immediate  conclusion  that  we  can  glean  horn  Ihe  data  is  that  they  do  not  correspond  to 
the  stark  patterns  depicted  by  Porter  and  Abella.  There  is  little  evidence  of  British  advantage,  and 
the  attainments  of  racial  minorities  are  highly  variable,  indicating  that  no  clear  dichotomy  exists 
between  "whites"  and  visible  minorities.  Canadians  of  Filipino  and  Chinese  origin  exhibit  high 
levels  of  educational  attainment,  while  Blacks  and  Aboriginals  (ihe  latter  especially)  have  levels 
well  below  the  Canadian  average. 
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Putting  aside  the  question  of  relative  group  disparities,  is  there  evidence  that  the  attainments 
of  various  ethnic  groups  are  becoming  generally  more  similar?  Not  tolly.  Notice  that  the  spread 
of  groups  around  the  average  (the  total  at  the  bottom  of  Table  4.8)  is  relatively  stable.  There  are 
exceptions  to  this  claim.  One-half  of  young  Jewish  women  (25  to  34)  had  a  university  degree  in 
1991 ,  three  times  the  Canadian  average,  Among  older  Jewish  women  this  rate  was  only  twice  the 
national  average.  So  too  for  Chinese  women,  whose  rale  was  almost  equal  lo  the  national  average 
among  older  women  but  is  almost  twice  the  national  average  for  the  younger  cohort.  Conversely, 
compared  with  the  national  norm,  older  Aboriginal  women  were  about  eight  rimes  lei*  likely  to 
attain  a  university  degree  <3.  W  0.4  =■  7.7  5),  but  for  the  younger  cohort  this  has  changed  to  si* 
limes  less  likely  (15,7  /  2.6  =  6.0),  W*  will  discuss  this  slow  rate  of  change  later  in  the  chapter 

A  mote  formal  way  to  compare  change  between  the  two  generations  is  to  measure  the  relative 
diversity  (or  variation)  of  degree  attainment  among  the  groups.  The  index  of  qualitative  variation 
(1QV)  is  a  useful  statistic  of  variation  for  discrete  variables  (see  Bohrostedl  and  Ktttfce  1 982, 76). 
If  the  percentages  of  degree  attainment  were  the  same  for  all  ethnic  groups,  then  the  IQV  would 
equal  one.  The  further  the  IQV  measure  falls  below  one,  the  greater  the  spread  among  ethnic 
groups.  For  women  in  the  older  generation  the  IQV  is  0.85  and  it  declines,  although  only 
minimally,  to  0.83  among  the  younger  generation.  This  change  is  modest  at  best,  clearly  showing 
little  convergence  among  ethnic  groups'  receipt  of  university  degrees. 

For  men  the  paltems  are  almost  identical  (see  Table  4.9).  The  Jewish,  Filipino,  and  Chinese 
groups  dominated  both  age  cohorts.  Again,  Aboriginal  and  Portuguese  men  in  both  cohorts  fared 
poorly  relative  to  other  groups.  Younger  men  of  Italian,  Ukrainian,  and  Creek  ancestry  improved 
ttteir  attainment  levels  relative  to  the  older  cohort  while  the  attainments  of  younger  men  of 
English,  Irish,  Scottish  and  Spanish  ancestry  declined.  As  with  the  data  for  women,  the  IQV 
declines  modestly  (from  0.87  for  the  older  generation  to  0.84  for  the  younger)  once  more 
suggesting  there  is  no  strong  shift  toward  convergence  among  ethnic  groups  in  university  degree 
attainment* 

Whichever  cohort  is  studied,  the  data  support  neither  Porter's  nor  Shamai's  assertion  that 
people  of  British  origin  have  advantages  in  education  (though  we  must  qualify  out  conclusions 
because  the  tables  combine  data  on  immigrants  and  the  native  born).  Furthermore,  the  1991 
Census  data  on  people  aged  65  and  over,  along  with  Porter's  analysis  of  1971  data,  and  Li's  and 
Herberg's  analysis  of  1981  data,  suggest  lhat  the  patterns  Porter  described  in  Tito?  Vertical  Mosaic 
have  been  dead  for  some  time  now,  and  that  other  groups  have  been  attaining  higher  levels  of 
education  for  at  least  15  to  25  years. 

4.4.4  VISIBLE  MINORITIES 

It  could  be  argued  that  Abel  la  offers  a  more  viable  description  of  accessibility  in  Canadian 
education,  and  thus  we  turn  next  to  an  investigation  of  those  groups  lhat  Statistics  Canada  codes 
as  visible  minorities.  We  begin  by  examining  a  standard  measure  of  school  achievement — the 
acquisition  of  a  secondary  school  graduation  certificate — for  men  and  women  bom  in  Canada  or 
abroad.  With  these  data  we  can  isolate  the  population  that  attended  school  in  this  country,  and 
thus  more  accurately  examine  differences  in  education  levels. 

According  to  the  1991  Census,  between  50%  and  55&  of  Canadians  held  a  secondary  school 
graduation  certificate.  Visible  minority  Canadians,  whether  bom  here  or  elsewhere,  were  more 
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likely  10  have  graduated  from  high  school  than  were  oiher  Canadians  (see  Table  4.10).'°  Among 
those  born  in  Canada,  69-6%  of  visible  minority  women  had  a  secondary  school  graduation 
certificate  as  compared  with  54.3%  of  other  women.  Among  native-born  men,  the  corresponding 
figures  were  6&.6%  and  5]  .3%.  By  this  one  measure  at  least,  the  evidence  inverts  Abella's 
presumption  that  visible  minorities  arc  systematically  disadvantaged  in  Canadian  high  schools. 
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However,  one  could  argue  that  while  minorities  in  aggregate  are  not  disadvantaged,  many 
particular  visible  minority  groups  are  disadvantaged  vis-a-vis  the  white  majority.  Looking  at  the 
schooling  achievements  for  different  visible  minority  groups  bom  in  Canada  and  abroad,  we  see 
that  92.5%  of  Canadian-bom  men  of  Korean  ancestry  had  graduated  from  high  school.  Among 
Canadian-bom  men  of  Chinese  ancestry,  the  figure  was  19-4%,  while  for  West  Asian-Canadian 
and  Arabian-Canadian  men,  70.8%  had  a  secondary  school  graduation  oerti  ficale.  The  important 
finding  is  that  among  1 1  groups  of  Canadian-bom  men,  only  men  of  South  East  Asian  descent 
had  lower  rates  of  secondary  school  attainment  than  non-  visible  minority  men  did,  and  this 
difference  was  only  1.3%.  Comparisons  among  foreign-bom  men,  or  among  women  bom  inside 
or  ouiside  Canada,  reveal  almost  identical  patterns.  Finally,  people  with  parents  from  different 
backgrounds  (here  classified  in  the  "Multiple  Visible  Minorities"  category)  also  had  higher  levels 
of  high  school  graduation.11  Altogether,  men  and  women  in  10  of  1 1  designated  minority  groups 
had  high  school  graduation  rates  above  the  majority  average." 
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Yei  another  way  to  compare  the  educational  achievements  of  these  groups  is  to  graph  ihe 
years  of  schooling  they  have  compiled,  Three  patterns  are  clear  when  comparing  Canadian-horn 
citizens,  aged  30  lo  39  (ihe  patterns  are  no  different  if  we  choose  an  even  younger  cohort,  except 
thai  the  number  of  high  school  completers  is  lowered  slightly)-  First,  whiles  are  more  likely  than 
visible  minorities  to  have  completed  less  lhan  12  years  of  school  (Figures  4. 12  mid  4. 1 3).  Second, 
whites  are  more  likely  to  have  stopped  their  schooling  at  1 2  yeai$  (node  ihe  higher  peaks).  Third, 
visible  minority  Canadians  are  more  likely  to  have  continued  in  school  beyond  12  years. 
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Thus  evidence  does  not  support  Abellas  claim  thai  across-the-board  barriers  hive  blocked  the 
educational  attainment  of  visible  minorities  in  comparison  with  all  other  Canadians.  From  the 
data,  we  cannot  determine  exactly  what  role,  if  any,  discrimination  might  play  in  the  educational 
attainments  of  visible  minorities.  We  can  say,  however,  that  some  visible  minority  groups  have 
achieved  higher  attainments  than  their  while  peers,  which  contradicts  the  notion  held  by  many 
that  the  education  system  still  favours  whites. 

4  4.5  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENTS  OF  IMMIGRANTS 

Data  from  three  separate  censuses  show  immigrants  were  more  likely  than  Their  Canadian-bom 
counterparts  to  have  less  ihan  Grade  9  education  (see  Table  4,  I  ] ).  The  percentage  difference 
between  educational  levels  of  immigrants  and  non-immigrants  was  7.6  in  1971  but  narrowed  to 
6,2  in  1991 .  Read  another  way,  ir  1971  immigrants  were  only  about  25%  more  likely  than  the 
Canadian -born  to  have  less  than  Grade  9,  hut  by  1991  this  gap  had  risen  to  almost  a  50% 
difference.11  There  are  a  variety  of  explanations  for  why  this  has  happened — it  may  depend  on 
the  number  of  refugees  that  entered  ihe  country  in  recent  years,  the  countries  from  which 
immigrants  came,  an  increase  in  elderly  family  class  immigrants,  and  so  forth.  The  data  do  not 
allow  us  to  choose  between  the  variety  of  possible  explanations. 
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At  the  other  extreme,  immigrants  were  more  likely  than  their  native-bom  peers  10  have 
university  degrees  (see  Table  4.1 1).  Here  the  gap  nose  from  2%  in  1971  to  A%  in  1991 .  In  relative 
terms,  though,  the  gap  shrank.  In  1971,  about  45%  more  immigrants  than  non-immigrants  had 
university  degrees.  The  difference  was  only  38%  by  1991.  The  patterns,  in  other  words,  are  mixed 
and  any  comparison  of  immigrant  and  nan- immigrant  experiences  depends  on  exactly  how 
educational  attainment  is  measured,  thai  is,  whether  the  focus  is  upon  average  years  of  schooling, 
or  on  the  end-poinis  of  the  schooling  distribution .  The  pattern  also  speaks  to  the  history  of 
Canadian  immigration  in  that  we  have  historically  attracted  a  bipolar  distribution  of  people  from 
abroad,  some  with  very  high  levels  of  education  and  some  with  relatively  low  levels  (Porter 
1965), 

A  different  way  to  examine  immigrant  education  experiences  is  to  study  school  outcomes  for 
people  who  were  born  abroad  but  came  to  Canada  at  a  young  age  and  went  through  one  of  our 
provincial  education  systems.  Among  people  20  years  and  over  who  came  to  Canada  before 
age  9,  35%  (37.9%  of  women  and  32.9%  of  men)  have  no  educational  degree,  certificate,  or 
diploma,  thai  is,  no  secondary  school  graduation  certificate  or  any  higher  credential  (see  Table 
4.12).  People  born  in  Africa,  the  United  States,  the  Caribbean,  Asia,  and  Central  or  South 
America  are  more  likely  than  people  of  European  descent  to  have  some  formal  educational 
qualification. 
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There  are  different  ways  to  interpret  ihis  result.  Europeans  who  immigrated  to  Canada  at  a 
young  age  are  now  likely  to  be  older  ihan  are  people  from  Asian  backgrounds  who  immigrated  ai 
a  young.  age.  Because  Asian  immigration  expanded  more  recently,  young  Asian  immigrants  are 
more  likely  than  their  European  counterparts  to  have  arrived  ai  a  time  when  every  ore  was 
pursuing  more  schooling.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  period  of  immigration  likely  distorts  the 
results  in  Table  A.  12,  but  the  numbers  of  people  in  different  cells  of  the  table  are  already  low  and 
any  further  restriction  of  the  age  cohort  would  create  distortions, 

4.4.6  HOME  LANGUAGE  AND  MOTHER  TONGUE 

We  conclude  this  section  by  examining  the  population  aged  less  than  15  whose  home  language  or 
mother  tongue  was  neither  French  nor  English  (see  Table  4. 1 3).1*  Provincial  school  systems  have 
for  many  years  responded  to  the  educational  needs  of  these  children.  Between  1931  and  1991,  the 
percentage  of  the  population  with  neither  French  or  English  as  a  home  language  or  mother  tongue 
increased,  suggesting  that  the  educational  system  will  experience  even  greater  challenges  around 
second  language  instruction  in  the  year?  ahead. 
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In  some  regions  this  is  a  more  pressing  issue  than  in  others.  Most  notably,  4  out  of  10  children 
in  the  Northwest  Territories  have  languages  other  than  English  or  French  as  their  mother  tongue. 
Although  ihe  percentage  dropped  slightly  between  1981  and  199 1 ,  this  pattern,  in  concert  with 
the  high  percentage  of  young  people  with  less  than  Grade  9  schooling,  points  to  a  major 
challenge  for  Canadian  education.  Many  of  these  children  speak  an  Aboriginal  language  as  either 
their  home  language  or  mother  tongue  w  both,  yet  most  of  the  education  in  the  Northwest 
Territories  remains  in  English.  The  percentage  of  people  with  home  languages  or  mother  tongues 
other  than  French  or  English  increased  between  1981  and  1991  in  Ontario,  British  Columbia,  and 
Alberta,  while  the  percentage  declined  in  Quebec  and  remained  virtually  stable  in  other  areas. 
The  large  urban  census  metropolitan  areas  of  Montreal,  Toronto  and  Vancouver  showed  the 
greatest  concentrations  and  increases  in  people  whose  home  language  or  mother  tongue  was 
neither  official  language. 

4.5     MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSES 

Throughout  the  preceding  discussion  readers  may  well  have  been  asking  how  our  results  would 
have  differed  if  our  comparisons  could  simultaneously  take  into  account  all  of  the  factors  we 
suggest  affect  educational  attainment.  While  a  full  accounting  of  this  question  cannot  be 
addressed  with  any  existing  data  set  in  Canada,  we  can  approximate  such  an  analysis  for  a 
delimited  number  of  variables. 

We  use  four  separate  multiple  regression  models  to  predict  the  average  number  of  years  of 
schooling  acquired  by  people  living  in  Canada  in  1991  (see  Table  4 14),  Each  successive  model 
introduces  an  additional  set  of  independent  variables  so  that,  by  Model  At  age,  sex h  ethnicity/ 
ancestry  and  region  are  all  taken  into  account,  tn  Model  I ,  the  equation  estimates  the  impact  of 
age  {measured  in  single  years)  on  years  of  schooling.  The  coefficient  of -0.075  means  that,  for 
each  additional  year  a  person  has  lived  in  Canada,  their  schooling  is  likely  to  be  0.074  years  less. 
So,  for  example,  a  40-year-old  person  is  estimated  to  have  attained  almost  three-quarters  of  a  year 
more  schooling  than  a  50-year-old  person  (.075  *  10  =  0.75).  We  adjust  for  age  so  that  when  we 
begin  to  look  at  other  variables,  we  can  be  confident  thai  age  effects  are  not  distorting  our 
interpretation. 

The  second  model  introduces  three  of  the  four  equity  categories  that  Abella  used  (there  was 
no  disability  question  in  the  1991  Census).  Controlling  for  age,  sex,  and  First  Nations  ancestry, 
visible  minorities  are  estimated  to  have  had  about  four-tenths  of  a  year  more  schooling  than  non- 
visible  minorities,  a  finding  consistent  with  our  earlier  results.  Model  2  also  shows  that  women 
had  about  a  quarter  of  a  year  less  schooling  than  men,  and  that  people  of  First  Nations  ancestry, 
net  of  age,  sex,  and  visible  minority  status,  had  about  three  and  one-third  fewer  years  of  schooling 
than  do  other  Canadians.  These  results  not  only  confirm  our  earlier  findings,  but  they  also  suggest 
that,  contrary  to  the  findings  of  the  Abella  Commission  report,  women  and  visible  minorities  do 
nol  seem  to  be  disadvantaged,  at  least  with  regard  to  educational  attainment.  Our  data  confirm  the 
Commission's  findings  on  Aboriginal  education  levels. 
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Tabic  4.14 

Regression  of  Yuhs  of  Schoouhh  dh  Age,  Sh,  Visible  Minority  Statu*.  First  Nunoitti 

ANCESTRY,  iMKWftMlOH  STATUS,  EtMRIOTV,  AND  PROVINCE,  1991 
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Chinese 
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-1.166 
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German 
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-0.607 
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-Z.539 

-2.716 

Hunoaflan 

0.0S3 
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lUJian 

-2.409 

-2-618 

Jewish 

2.050 

1.824 
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-0.962 

-1.110 
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0.029 

Other  Europium 
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-0.176 
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Table  4.14  (concluded) 

Regression  of  Years  of  Schooling  on  Abe.  Sex,  Visible  Minority  Status,  First  Nations 

Ancestry,  Immigration  Status,  Ethnicity,  and  Province,  1991 


Variable  names 

Model  1 

Model  2 

Model  3 

Model  A 

Sauttieasl  Asian 
Ukrainian 
Vwlnanwsfl 
West  Asian 

... 

-0.694 

-0.570 

-2.186 

0.102 

-0.851 
-0-735 
-2.313 
-0.064 

Place  ol  birth 

Newfoundland 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Manitoba 

Saskatcflewari 

Albefla 

British  Columbia. 

Other  regions  of  Canada 


-2.160 
-0.867 
-1.107 

-  D.077 
■0.337 
-D.3S1 

-  0.083 
-0.139 
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Conslant 


15  271 


15.422 


1MS1 


16  606 


0.106 


0.117 


C.ISb 


0.175 


M  68 .329 
...    figures,  not  applicable 
Source:   Census  al  Canada,  1 991 ,  special  tabulates. 


Model  3  introduces  immigration  status  and  ethnicity  variables  to  further  refine  our 
understanding  of  factors  related  to  years  of  schooling.  Canad  i  an  s  bom  in  Iras  country  have  about 

three-quarters  (-0.748)  of  a  year  less  schooling  than  do  people  who  immigrated  to  this  country. 
Controlling  for  all  of  the  variables  higher  in  the  list,  we  compare  various  ethnic  groups  (using 
what  are  technically  known  as  dummy  variables)  to  the  single-origin  British  group  (which 
combines  Scottish,  Welsh.  English  and  Irish}.  People  of  Jewish  and  Asian  backgrounds  have,  on 
average,  more  years  of  schooling  than  do  people  from  the  firitish  reference  group.  Southern 
European  groups  report  significantly  less  schooling  than  the  British:  Portuguese  (-4.759).  Greek 
(-2.559),  and  Italians  (-2.409),  Also  notice,  that  even  with  controls  for  immigration  status  and 
age,  people  of  Vietnamese  background  (-2.186)  have  less  schooling  than  the  reference  group. 

The  final  mode!  introduces  a  proxy  variable  for  each  region,  controlling  for  province  of  birth 
(recall  that  immigration  status  is  also  controlled).  Interpretations  of  this  model  must  be  made 
carefully,  because  some  people  will  have  moved  from  their  province  of  birth  before  completing 
their  schooling.  However,  we  wanted  to  control  for  region  when  assessing  French -Canadians' 
average  level  of  schooling  relative  to  others,  so  the  assumption  about  province  of  residence 
seemed  worth  making.  Do  people  of  French  ethnic  backgrounds  have  lower  levels  of  schooling 
than  other  Canadians?  Even  after  controlling  for  province  of  birth  and  mother  tongue,  people  of 
French  ethnic  background  have  about  one  year  of  schooling  (-1 .  168)  less  than  the  reference 
category.  This  final  result  adds  lo  our  earlier  evidence  that  French-Canadians  have  not  typically 
stayed  in  school  as  long  as  other  Canadians. 
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This  regression  model  is  based,  however,  on  Canadians  of  all  ages  and  although  we  have 
statistically  controlled  for  age  in  the  analysis,  it  is  worth  asking  how  different  these  four 
regression  models  might  look  if  we  restricted  age  to  a  narrower  band-  Table  4. 1 5  presents  the 
same  regression  equations,  but  for  Canadians  aged  25  to  34.  One  way  to  understand  this  table,  in 
comparison  in  Table  4,14,  is  lo  look  at  it  as  a  way  of  tracing  changes  in  educational  attainments 
over  time.  By  examining  a  relatively  young  age  cohort  only,  we  focus  more  clearly  on  our  most 
recent  graduates.19 


Tail*  4.15 

Regression  of  Years  of  Schooling  on  Att  (25  tu  34).  Sex,  Visible  Minority  Status, 
Nktkws  Ancestry,  taMKRxraMt  Status,  Emutcmr,  mo  Frounce,  1901 
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Taile  4.15  (cowCLuoeo) 

ftaxessamt  df  Yems  of  Sotwuiw  dm  Abe  (25  no  34),  Sex,  Visibu  Mmoniy  Status,  Fkst 
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Source.-  Oensii$fll  Canada,  special  lalmlBrrions. 


These  new  estimates  show  that  neither  sex  nor  visible  minority  status  has  a  significant  effect 
on  years  of  schooling.  The  substantial  effect  for  people  of  First  Nations  ancestry  remains, 
however.  Immigrants  have  slightly  higher  (0. 106}  years  of  schooling  than  native-born  Canadians. 
Relative  to  the  single-origin  British  group,  many  ethnic  groups  have  made  remarkable  gains  in 
acquiring  education,  most  notably  Greeks,  Italians,  and  Spanish,  all  of  whom  are  doing  far  better 
in  this  recent  age  cohort,  though  people  of  Portuguese  and  Vietnamese  background  are  still 
lagging  behind. 

The  experience  of  the  younger  cohort  of  French  origin  is  intriguing,  Without  controlling  for 
province  (Model  3),  the  French  are  doing  slightly  better  (0.201)  than  are  those  of  British 
background.  However,  when  the  control  for  province  is  introduced,  the  French  slip  behind 
{0.261).  Again  this  is  consistent  with  ihe  earlier  results  from  Tables  4.4  through  4.7.  Finally,  the 
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disadvantage  of  (he  British  origin  group  must  be  noted.  In  remarkable  contrast  to  the  presumption 
of  many  researchers,  fully  28  of  the  33  identified  groups  had  more  years  of  schooling  than  the 
British,  controlling  for  age,  sot,  and  immigration  status. 

4.6     DISABILITY 

Although  we  have  no  data  from  ihe  1991  Census,  there  is  evidence  that  disability  also  influences 
educational  opportunities-  Good  measures  of  disability  levels  and  educational  attainment  are 
available  From  the  Health  and  Activity  Limitation  supplement  to  the  1986  Census.  Of  immediate 
consequence  is  Ibe  provision  of  schooling  for  children  wilh  disabilities.  There  were  214,030 
children  with  disabilities  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  living  in  households  in  April  of  \9S6  (see 
Figure  4.14).  Of  these  children,  196,575,  or  91 .8%  wen  either  attending  school  or  being  tutored 
in  school  subjects.  Of  those  children  who  were  attending  school,  over  90%  were  in  regular 
schools,  although  within  those  schools  they  often  attended  special  classes  (see  also  Cohen  1990; 
Harvey  and  Teppennan  1990). 

haw*  4,14 

SchooL  AttindjUke  or  DiwiL£oCwuinui,  Aged  5  to  14,  Rtsio*6  m  Households,  Apkil  1986 
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Whether  an  attendance  rate  of  over  90%  is  judged  high  or  low  is  a  matter  of  interpretation. 
Certainly  the  vast  majority  of  non-institutionalized  children  with  disabilities  participate  in  formal 
schooling.  However,  among  the  disabled  population  there  is  a  wide  array  of  ability  levels,  and  rwi 
all  disabled  children  can  attend  regular  classes  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Educational  attainment  levels  of  people  with  disabilities  lag  behind  levels  for  the  iron- 
disabled  population  {see  Table  4. 16).  People  with  disabilities  are  almost  twice  as  likely  as  the 
non-disabled  not  to  attain  a  university  degree.  At  the  other  end  of  the  educational  spectrum, 
disabled  people  are  more  than  three  limes  more  likely  than  the  non-disabled  not  to  complete 
Graded 
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A  subsequent  Health  and  Activity  Limitation  supplement  lo  Ihe  census  will  give  us  a  much 
belter  understanding  of  how  these  patterns  are  changing.  The  1986  material  will  serve  as  a 
benchmark  to  show  us  if  we  are  improving  the  educational  opportunities  for  disabled  people. 

Tabu  4.16 

EbuctfiotUL  Attjumhekt  of  Disabled  md  Hoh-dbmled  Adults,  Aoat  25  to  34,  ar  Sex,  1S8G 
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Saora:  Cftiis»»ol  Canada.  1-916.  special  tabutuhma. 

4.7     SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS/SOCIAL  CLASS 

Sociologists  have  long  maintained  that  one  of  the  key  stratifying  factors  in  modem  society  is 
social  class,  and  thai  the  effects  of  class  on  educaiional  attainment  art  particularly  acute.1*  The 
international  research  literature  has  offered  evidence  that  there  has  been  "little  change  in  socio- 
economic inequality  of  educational  opportunity"  (Shavit  and  Blossfeld  1993, 19).  This  is  a 
surprising  result  given  that  the  huge  expansion  of  the  education  system  in  ihe  1950s  and  1960s 
was  supposed  to  provide  grealer  equality  of  opportunity. 

In  this  section  we  present  data  that  address  whether  or  not  a  woman's  likelihood  of  attaining 
some  posisecondary  education  is  influenced  by  the  level  of  education  her  mother  acquired.  We 
also  present  multiple  regression  results  from  the  1994  General  Social  Survey  (GSS)  in  an  attempt 
to  show  the  enduring  link  between  children's  educational  attainment  and  their  parents1  socio- 
economic status  (SES).  But  we  caution  that  ihese  results  are  tentative-  While  the  CSS  has  at  least 
some  crude  proxy  measures  for  social  class  (unlike  the  1991  Census)  h  lacks  detail  on  other 
variables,  particularly  on  eihnicily  and  ancestry- 
Is  a  woman's  likelihood  of  attaining  some  postsecondary  education  influenced  by  the  level  of 
education  her  mother  acquired? The  first  set  of  findings  (see  Figure  4. 15)  is  hased  on  national 
level  data  collected  in  1966  via  an  attachment  to  the  Labour  Force  Survey.  Lagacl  (1968)  shows 
that  as  mothers'  levels  of  education  increase,  the  percentage  of  daughters  reporting  some 
postsecondary  education  rises  quite  dramatically.  Daughters  of  university- educated  mothers  were 
approximately  10  times  more  likely  to  have  some  postsecondary  experience  than  daughters 
whose  mothers  slopped  school  at  the  elementary  level. 

The  next  two  figures  provide  answers  to  the  same  quesiion,  except  now  the  categories  for 
mother's  level  of  education  are  somewhat  more  detailed-  Using  data  from  Statistics  Canada's 
1986  General  Social  Survey,  Creese.  Guppy,  and  Meissner  { 1991 )  report  that  daughters  of 
uni  vershy -educated  mother*  were  just  more  than  twice  as  likely  lo  have  some  posisecondary 
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education  than  daughters  whose  mothers  had  Grade  10  or  Less  (see  Figure  4.16)-  There  is  clear 
evidence  of  inequality  of  opportunity  but,  using  this  admittedly  crude  comparison,  the  difference 
appears  to  have  lessened.  Finally,  1994  Statistics  Canada  survey  data  reported  in  Fcmmier,  Butliri, 
arid  Giles  0995}  suggest  that  daughters  were  now  only  about  iwo  limes  more  likely  to  attend 
postsecondaiy  school  if  their  mothers  had  a  university  degree  (see  Figure  A.  17)  compared;  with 
daughters  of  the  least  educated  mothers . 


Figure  4.15 

QjUGMEft's  EouttnOd  as  a  Function  of  Mower's  Eoocftimn.  1966 
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Richard  Wanner  has  assembled  the  besi  longitudinal  comparisons  of  educational  attainment 
in  Canada.  In  comparing  evidence  from  survey  research  questionnaires  for  1973,  19S6,  and  1994, 
he  concludes  that  the  effect  of  mothers'  education  on  daughters'  level  of  school  attainment 
"distinctly  declines"  {1996, 14).  In  keeping  wilh  the  analysis  reported  above,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  although  the  effect  of  mothers'  education  on  daughters'  schooling  is  reduced,  it  is  not 
eliminated.  His  analyses  in  1996  and  1964  (Wanner  1986)  suggest  thai  the  same  effecl  does  not 
apply  to  men.  Indeed,  he  argues  that  the  effects  of  fathers*  status,  as  measured  either  hy 
occupation  or  education,  have  not  declined.  He  does  not  speculate  why  these  differences  exist. 
His  results,  along  with  our;,  show  that  social  class,  as  measured  by  either  occupation  or  education 
of  parents,  still  matters. 

We  can  assess  the  effect  of  SES  (or  social  class)  another  way  by  using  data  from  the  1994 
General  Social  Survey.  As  a  measure  of  educational  attainment  we  use  the  highest  level  of 
schooling  a  person  reports  achieving.  For  simplicity  we  consider  this  in  the  form  of  a 
dichotomy— whether  someone  has,  or  has  not,  studied  at  (he  university  level.  Figure  4.18  shows 
the  percentage  of  men  and  women  aged  25  to  34  in  1994  who  report  having  studied  at  university, 
by  father's  occupation.  Father's  occupation  is  collapsed  into  the  following  five  categories: 
professional  and  senior  managerial,  supervisory  (generally  middle  management  and  supervisors), 
skilled  (including  semi-skilled  workers),  unskilled,  and  farming.  Only  about  one-third  of  1994 
GSS  respondents  reported  studying  at  the  university  level,  but  the  majority  of  those  whose  fathers 
were  in  professional  or  managerial  jobs  had  some  university  experience  (62%  of  men  and  5&<&  of 
women).  People  whose  fathers  were  in  either  unskilled  or  fanning  jobs  were  much  less  likely  to 
report  studying  at  the  university  level  These  differences  suggest  that  a  father's  occupation  has  a 
significant  bearing  on  ihe  likelihood  of  his  children  studying  at  the  university  level.  These 
differences  far  outweigh  any  effects  of  sex  or  ethnicity  that  we  have  seen  above. 
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Source:  Statists  Canada,  1994  General  Social  Survey,  unpublished  data. 


Finally,  we  want  to  know  if  ihe  results  of  Figure  4.18  remain  firm  if  we  simultaneously 
examine  the  effects  of  a  range  of  other  variables  on  educational  aft  am  men  t,  To  examine  this,  we 

again  use  data  from  the  1994  GSS  (see  Table  4. 1 7).  First  we  construct  a  measure  of  years  of 
schooling  and  then  calculate  the  effect  of  a  range  of  variables  on  this  measure.  We  estimated  years 
of  schooling  from  several  questions  asking  respondents  about  the  number  of  years  ihey  spent  in 
elementary  and  secondary  school  ("How  many  years  of  elementary  and  high  school  education 
have  you  successfully  completed'?")  and  their  highest  level  of  schooling  ("What  is  the  highest 
level  of  education  that  you  have  attained?")-  As  independent  variables  we  used  age  (measured  in 
years),  sex.  location  of  schooling  (measured  by  the  question:  "In  which  province  or  territory  did 
you  attend  most  of  your  elementary  and  high  school  studies/schooling?"),  mother's  place  of  hirth, 
number  of  siblings  and  birth  order  position,  father's  occupation,  and  both  mother's  and  father's 
education.  Unlike  the  1991  Censos  data  that  we  presented  earlier  in  this  chapter,  there  is  no 
measure  on  the  GSS  of  ethnicity  and  so  we  opted  for  mother's  place  of  birth.  This  is  far  from 
ideal  but  there  is  no  national  data  in  Canada  where  good  measures  of  both  social  class  and 
ethnicity  are  available.  The  GSS  has  several  measures  of  family  background,  none  of  which  are 
available  from  the  census. 
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Table  4.17 

Regression  of  Years  df  Schooling  on  Act,  Sex,  Province  of  Schooling, 

Place  df  Birth,  Father's  Occupation,  Father's  Education,  Mother's  Education, 
Birth  Order,  and  Number  of  Siblings,  1994 
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Parallel  with  the  multiple  regression  results  from  the  1991  Census  (see  Table  4.14),  the  GSS 
results  also  show  that  age  is  negatively  related  lo  years  of  schooling  and  the  effect  of  sex  is  minor 
We  also  find  similar  results  between  the  two  data  sets  for  location  of  schooling  although  Ihe 
measures  differ  slightly  and  hence  the  results  are  nol  perfectly  parallel.  Mother's  birthplace  is 
unique  to  ihe  GSS  and  so  we  cannoi  compare  it  directly  lo  earlier  census  results,  bul  notice  that 
people  whose  mothers  were  bom  in  Asia  have  almost  a  year  more  schooling  than  people  in  the 
reference  category  (whose  mothers  were  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom). 

With  the  GSS  dala  we  introduce  variables  to  measure  the  effects  of  siblings  and  birth  order 
People  in  larger  families  tend  to  attain  fewer  years  of  schooling  than  those  in  smaller  families 
(0.276  without  SES  controlled  and  -0. 195  with  SES  controlled).  This  disparity  occurs  partly 
because  poorer  families  tend  to  be  larger,  but  even  with  SES  controlled  ihe  number  of  siblings 
still  affects  educational  attainment .  Our  interpretation  is  that  larger  families  lack  the  financial  and 
time  resources  necessary  to  see  all  of  their  children  through  as  much  schooling  as  smaller 
families.  Being  first-born  is  significantly  related  lo  attaining  more  schooling  than  other  children 
in  the  family  when  SES  is  not  controlled.  But  once  such  controls  art  introduced  in  Model  4,  the 
birth  order  effect  is  not  slalislically  significant,  suggesting  lhat  the  birth  order  effects  in  Model  3 
result,  in  pan,  because  wealthier  families  more  often  have  only  one  child. 

Most  importantly,  for  present  purposes,  the  three  measures  of  family  SES  all  prove  lo  have 
statistically  significant  effects.  People  whose  fathers  are  in  either  professional  or  supervisory 
occupations  are  more  likely  to  attain  more  schooling  than  people  whose  fathers  are  in  skilled 
occupations-  People  whose  fathers  are  in  either  unskilled  or  farming  occupations  are  less  likely  to 
attain  as  much  schooling  as  people  whose  fathers  are  in  skilled  occupations  (corroborating  the 
evidence  presented  in  Figure  4, 18).  Also,  people  whose  parents  have  high  levels  of  educational 
attainment  are  more  likely  to  attain  higher  levels  themselves.  Finally,  the  increment  in  R1,  from 
0.240  in  Model  3  to  0,327  in  Model  4  (where  SES  is  first  introduced)  suggests  thai,  net  of  all  the 
other  factors  in  the  equation,  SES  continues  to  have  an  important  and  significant  effect  on  the 
number  of  years  of  schooling  people  are  likely  to  attain, 

4.1     CONCLUSION 

Have  the  educational  qualifications  of  different  groups  of  Canadians  changed  over  time?  The 
answer  depends  on  which  groups  are  being  examined,  which  measures  of  schooling  are  being 
used,  and  whether  there  are  historical  dala  that  permit  reliable  comparisons  over  time. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  offer  a  number  of  conclusions. 

First,  differences  have  certainly  eased  among  women  and  men.  Women  now  have  outcomes 
superior  to  men  on  many  measures  of  educational  attainment,  though,  as  we  discuss  in  a  later 
chapter,  disparities  remain  in  types  of  education  and  fields  of  study- 
Second,  there  are  educational  disparities  between  disabled  and  non-disabled  Canadians, 
though  whether  these  disparities  are  easing  or  intensifying  we  cannot  say  until  better  longitudinal 
data  become  available.  Bul  as  educational  budgets  tighten,  resources  for  the  disabled,  even 
though  their  needs  are  high,  may  face  greater  pressure  because  the  number  of  disabled  students  is 
relatively  low. 

Third,  the  educational  profiles  of  francophone  Canadians  in  and  outside  of  Quebec  have 
begun  to  calch  up  with  those  of  anglophones  in  other  provinces,  though  with  regard  to 
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educational  attainment  Canadians  of  French  ancestry  do  not  rank  highly  among  ethnic  groups  in 
this  country,  and  francophones  within  Quebec  lag  behind  anglophones  in  that  province. 

Fourth,  patterns  of  ethnic  group  disparities  in  recent  decades  do  not  correspond  with  either 
the  "British  hegemony"  model  or  Abel  la's  racial  dichotomy.  Delecting  change  is  difficult  since 
consistent  data — especially  ethnicity  data — from  earlier  censuses  is  hard  to  find,  but  it  appears 
that  the  relative  educational  attainments  of  people  of  British  heritage  have  noticeably  declined 
since  1951  ,  while  the  educational  attainments  of  visible  minorities,  particularly  Asians,  along 
with  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  have  risen  sharply.  There  is  no  evidence  of  blocked 
mobility  in  education  for  any  of  these  groups.  This  pattern,  detectable  in  data  as  far  back  as  197! , 
is  still  not  widely  acknowledged  in  Canadian  society-" 

Fifth,  it  should  be  noted  that  at  the  individual  level,  race  and  ethnic  background  are  not  strong 
predictors  of  educational  attainment.  Indeed,  the  multiple  regression  model  in  Table  4. 15,  which 
consists  of  dozens  of  ethnic  categories,  along  with  gender  and  region,  explains  only  5%  of  the 
variation  in  attained  years  of  education.  This  suggests  that  for  most  Canadians,  ethnicity  or  race 
are  not  powerful  determinants  of  their  school  attainment,  at  least  compared  with  other  factors. 

Sixth,  however,  particular  groups  face  stubborn  and  unyielding  problems.  The  sharpest  and 
most  entrenched  inequities  are  experienced  by  the  First  Nations  peoples  and  people  of  Portuguese 
ancestry.  While  both  groups  have  improved  their  educational  levels,  the  rate  of  improvement  is 
significantly  behind  all  other  groups  in  the  country.  If  education  is  one  of  the  key  factors  in 
promoting  both  individual  and  collective  prosperity  (emotional  and  financial),  then  we  must  more 
actively  improve  educational  opportunities  <and  related  issues)  for  these  two  groups. 

Finally,  another  persistent  source  of  educational  disadvantage  is  class  or  SES  (which  likely 
explains  the  low  attainments  of  Aboriginal  and  Portuguese  youth).  Though  children  from  all  class 
and  socio-economic  backgrounds  have  raised  their  attainments  since  the  Second  World  War,  the 
relative  disparities  among  class  groups  have  only  slightly  diminished.  Unlike  the  changing 
situations  that  we  described  in  the  realms  of  gender  and  ethnicity,  class  background  seems  to  be 
the  far  more  enduring  source  of  educational  inequality. 

How,  then,  has  the  distribution  of  education  changed  in  Canada?  Our  findings  suggest  that  the 
huge  postwar  expansion  of  publicly  funded  education,  on  the  whole,  has  opened  opportunities  for 
all  Canadians,  Every  group,  broadly  defined,  has  gone  to  school  longer,  and  has  acquired  more 
credentials.  The  real  question  thus  becomes  one  of  the  relative  competition  between  groups.  Our 
data  suggest  that  our  mass  system,  with  its  principle  of  universalis m,  has  fostered  equal 
opportunity  among  man  Canadians. 

This  statement  needs  to  be  placed  in  historical  context.  To  talk  about  the  opening-up  of  a 
system  implies  that  it  was  once  closed  to  many  groups.  That  presumption  is  true,  but  it  must  be 
qualified,  and  here  we  offer  an  important,  but  seldom  made,  point.  Few  individuals  from  either 
gender  or  from  any  ethnic  background  went  to  university  before  the  1950s.  While  most  university 
students  in  the  pre-  1950s  era  were  male  and  of  while,  British  origin,  they  represented  only  a  small 
segment  of  that  group.  In  other  words,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  that  men  or  people  of  British  origin 
enjoyed  advantages  as  a  group.  Only  a  small  elite  benefited  from  education,  and  the  system  was 
small,  fragmented  and  poorly  funded.  Now  that  we  have  a  truly  mass  system,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  any  one  group  dominates.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  more  attention  ought  to  be  placed  on 
identifying  the  losers  in  the  current  system  as  opposed  to  its  winners. 
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As  we  have  shown,  access  to  education  has  changed  greatly,  except  for  working-class, 
Aboriginal  and  Portuguese-Canadian  students.  The  question  looms  regarding  where  the  future  of 
educational  equality  is  headed,  for  as  we  argued  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter,  the  new 
economy  Is  not  hospitable  for  young  people  who  lack  sufficient  skills  and  credentials.  Vfe  believe, 
unfortunately,  that  as  lighter  education  budgets  and  identity  politics  (described  in  our 
introductory  chapter)  continue  10  dominate  educational  politics,  there  is  Jess  and  less  chance  that 
those  remaining  inequalities  will  diminish  in  the  near  future.  Rising  tuition,  for  instance,  can  only 
make  things  worse  for  poorer  students.  And  while  school  boards  and  universities  and  colleges 
have  adopted  a  flood  of  policies  to  deal  with  issues  of  "difference"  and  "diversity"  the  latter,  seem 
to  be  understood  solely  in  terms  of  gender  and  race,  to  the  neglect  of  class.  Despite  the 
persistence  of  class-related  disparities,  for  instance,  it  seems  that  we  hear  less  and  less  about  this 
issue  every  year.  In  many  ways,  education  policy  is  not  being  directed  to  where  it  is  most  urgently 
needed. 
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1 .  Just  how  much  Die  quality  of  schooling  varies  ii  Canada  is  difficult  lo  judge.  Provincial  ministries  of  education  are 
under  intense  pressure  Iron*  many  aigicrs.  including  their  political  masters,  parents,  and  teachers,  In  ensure  mat 
schooling  at  all  levels  is  of  comparable  quality  lo  other  provinces.  The  quality  ol  leecher  preparation  and  the  financial 
resources  devaled  to  education  are  input  measures  eflwi  used  to  compare  across  provinces.  Output  measures  such 
as  sJaruJandsMd  Jest  nastifts  airft-often  uaed  lo  show  how  pnavincas.1are  nelartfve  to  one  anothar  (see  EcoriDmic  Council 
ol  Canada  1992}. 

t.  Note  that  women  s  durations  ol  schooling  have  always  been  more  simi  lar  than  have  men's.  This  reflects  men's 
propensity  lo  erther  drop  oat  sooner  or  pursue  advanced  degrees. 

3.  The  1 951  and  t96l  Census  questions  do  not  alio*  lor  precise  measurement  ol  me  category  "some  poslsecondary" 
and  so  it  Is  omitted  in  Table  4.3.  This  makes  comparisons  between  195J  and  1991  problems  for  both  "Grades  9 
to  1 3"  and  tor  "Some  postsecondary." 

\.  TneparticipalkjnrateisacmdebutUMlulrneasumolcollesea/iduni^rsityrMfticiiiation.ltisfflJflhepercentageof 
IS-  to  24-year-olds in  higlwr  education.  Inslead.  il  is  calculated  astbe  full-time  college  and  university  undergraduate 
enrolment  divided  by  the  number  ol  Canadians  in  that  age  cohort,  it  is  a  crude  rale  because  some  college  and 
university  students  are  younger  ihan  IB  and  some  are  alder  than  24.  Furthermore,  tbe  enrolment  tigures  include 
foreign  students  (who  are  excluded  Iran  the  age  cohort  figures},  ignore  part-time  study,  and  miss  Canadian  students 
who  study  abroad.  Until  recently  data  on  Ihe  actual  ages  of  college  and  university  students  were  nol  routinely 
collected  and  so- this  crude  rate  was  useful  lo  measure  tbe  approximate  proportion  of  young  people  in  poslsecondary 
education  (see  Darling  1964;  Vanderkamp  1994). 

5,  I  n  the  (allowing  section  we  used  She  most  recem  available  data  reported  in  Education  in  Canute  or  "Education  at  a 
Glance"  in  Sdticstion  Quarterly  Review. 

6  Career  programs  are  vocationally  oriented  fields  of  study  in  community  colleges  or  institutes  of  technology  (for 
example,  computer  systems  analysis  and  hotel  management}.  In  1992.  Education  in  Canada  records  Ihe  awarding  of 
35.236  community  college  diplomas,  q]  whet  59.77?  ivere  in  career  programs.  By  way  of  comparison,  there  were 
120,745  bachelor  and  first  professional  degrees  awarded  In  1 992 

7.  Compare  these  results  to  Table  3.2(0  obtain  a  subtler  analysis  wliere  provincial  deferences  are  highlighted. 

8 .  II  is  doubtful  that  HeTherg,  U.  and  Sbamai  are  all  correct,  particularly  since  they  all  used  census  daia.  The  fact  thai 
each  researcher  used  different  census  samples,  dilferenl  measures  of  schooling,  and  ditlerent  measures  of  ethnicity 
may  account  for  part  of  Ihe  discrepancy.  But  Shamai's  findings  are  so  dissimilar,  so  contradictory,  thai  it  is  unlikely 
mat  Ihese  methodological  differences  can  fully  account  tor  ihe  contrasting  results.  After  careful  inspection  of  each 
study,  we  doubl  Sharnais  conclusions.  Shamai  tails  lo  discuss  methodological  issues,  fan's  to  report  sample  sias, 
end  pools  the  results  (or the  foreign-bom  and  the  native-born.  The  Latter  tactic  allows  him  lo  conclude,  tor  instance, 
thai  the  slow,  gradual  increases  in  attainment  lor  Italians  and  Greeks  are  evidence  of  blocked  mobility,  however,  Li 
clearly  shows  that  the  average  attainments  of  these  groups  are  greatly  lowered  by  the  larger  numbers  ol  original, 
now-older  immigrants  who  entered  Canada  .with  to*  years  ol  schooling.  Tkieir  Canadian-horn  adspring,  as  Li  shows, 
and  as  we  will  show  with  our  own  data  from  1991 ,  are  well  above  the  Canadian  average.  Shamai's  claim  that  British 
advantage  remains  strong  Is  also  highly  suspect.  He  categorizes  ID  ethnic  groups  based  on  their  mean  yeans  of 
schooling,  as  "above  average."  "intermediate,"  or  "below  average^  and  places  the  British  in  Ihe  *atiove  average" 
category  in  each  of  four  census  years.  But  he  ignores  groups  that  ranked  higher  than  the  British  in  Li's  study— Ihe 
Czechs  and  Slovaks,  Hungarians,  and  Slacks.  Furthermore,  Shamai's  tables  reveal  that  in  1981  the  difference 
between  Ihe  third-ranked  British  and  the  Scandinavians .  whom  he  places  in  the  "intermediate"  category.  Is  a  mere 
D.D1  years,  which  amounts  to  less  than  a  week  of  schooling.  This  placemen!  ignores  the  fact  that  the  British  mean  is 
closer  to  all  of  Ihe  "intermediate"  means  than  to  the  "above  average"  mean.  The  British  itlained  0.75  more  years  of 
schoolingthanthePoles(theloweslranl!ed"inijermediate,'group)lHitallained2.34yearslessthaitJewsand0.fi1 
years  less  than  Asians,  tbe  other  "above  average"  groups. 
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9.  As  an  aside  it  rs  interesting  to  consider  the  results  in  light  ol  the  Bar  Her  dlscussiar  Dl  anglophone/fr  encophone 
dmerences.  Notice  that  for  bold  women  and  men,  Canadians  noting  IlKk  ancestry  as  French  wen;  toward  the  bottom 
Ihkrd  of  Ilia  rankings  in  both  generations. 

10.  Visible  minority  status  is  cocod  in  aoconf  anco  with  the  federal  government's  Employment  Equity  Act  of  1 986.  The 
1991  Census  asWrrt  questions  about  race  or  colour.  Visible  minority  status  was  derive!  by  Statistics  Canada,  from 
responses  Id  ethnic  origin,  language,  pbee  tit  btrth,  and  reiglari  question;.  Elhnlc  categories  have  been  collapsed  so 
ihat,  for  example,  Hack  includes  people  of  Alican,  Caribbean,  American,  and  Canadian  descent,  while  Southeast 
Asian  includes  people  of  Vietnamese,  Thai.  Laotian.  Cambartian.  and  Indonesian  descent  Wart  was  explicitly 
identified  on  Ihe  1991  Census  questionnaire,  while  Southeast  Asian  responses  required  people  to  write  in 
Information  in  a  "prease  specity"  section. 

11.  One  other  aspect  ol  Tawe  4.  10  deserves  ammsni,  Among  women,  1orelo.o-hom  Canadians  are  less  likely  than  are 
nalwe-bom  Canadians  K>  have  a  secondary  school  graduation  corticate-,  for  men,  the  caw  is  exactly  the  rewrse.  In 
large  measure,  mis  difference  is  a  lunction  ol  Ibe  Canadian  immigration  point  system,  whereby  men  are  typically  the 
family  members  awarded  points  toward  entrance  fo  Canada  (Boyd  1990). 

1 2.  The  exception  is  Southeast  Asians,  which  may  indicate  thai  many  refugees  from  Ihat  region,  especially  women,  lack 
the  educational  credentials  that  other  visi  We  minority  groups  possess. 

13.  in  1 991,  among  people  aged  65  and  over,  almost  an  equal  percentage  ol  immigrants  and  non-inminrants  had  less 
than  Grade  9  education  (40.2%  for  Immigrants  and  39.3^  lor  non-irimigranis)-  Among  people  aged  25  to  44  Hm 
gap  was  much  wider,  with  8.1  %  or  immigrants  but  only  4.5%  of  non-immigrants  having  less  than  Grade  9, 

14.  Home  language  refers  to  Ibe  language  now  spoken  mosl  alter  at  home  while  mother  tongue  refers  to  the  lirsl 
language  learned  at  home  and  still  undarslood. 

1$.  Here  again  we  control  for  age,  but  given  that  age  only  varies  between  25  and  34,  lis  effect  Is  wry  modest. 

16.  Wo  consensus  ftKists  in  thB  Nolh  American  research  literature  about  now  social  class  or  socio-economic  status 
aught  to  b<  measured.  UnNke  European  researchers,  North  American  social  scientists  ollen  understand  class  in 
lerms  of  socio-economic  status  rather  than  by  identifying  dear  boundaries  between  working  and  ownership  classes 
(or  other  classes).  We  use  parental  education  and  lather's  occupation  as  crude  proxy  measures  lor  social  dass  or 
socio-economic  differences  (see  Dairies  199$  lor  a  discussion  ol  the  riso  and  laV  debate  and  research  on  class-based 
inequality  ol  educational  opportunity). 

17.  Indeed,  some  researchers  have  been  dumbfounded  by  the  continuing  popularity  of  the  Vertical  Mosaic  thesis  despite 
Ihe  growing  gap  between  that  theory  and  empirical  research  findings.  See  Ogmundson  (1930)  and  Ihe  ensuing 

Debate  n  the  Gantf&i  Joomt  of  Sociology. 
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Institutions  of  highs  education  figure  prominently  in  the  post-industrial  and  knowledge  societies 
described  by  such  writers  as  Daniel  Bell  (1973)  anil  Clark  Kerr  (1991),  who  portray  universities 
and  colleges  as  increasingly  vital  to  society.  With  in  forma  lion  as  the  burgeoning  factor  of 
production,  postsecondary  institutions— a  key  locus  of  knowledge  in  the  modern  world — will 
emerge  as  the  motors  of  the  post  industrial  economy.  This  expanded  role  for  higher  education 
would,  they  argue,  forever  change  its  form  and  structure.  An  expansive  network  of  massive  but 
specialized  "multiversities"  would  replace  the  old,  small,  general  liberal  arts  colleges  and 
universities.  A  complex  division  of  labour  would  emerge  between  large,  internally  differentiated 
research  universities,  general  undergraduate  schools  offerings  plethora  of  specialties,  and  an 
assortment  of  polytechnical  colleges. 

Such  a  system  would  have  to  suit  the  diverse  needs  of  swelling  numbers  of  students  and  meet 
ihe  demands  for  specialized  knowledge  in  the  high  technology  economy.  Fields  such  as  computer 
science,  physics  and  engineering,  which  develop  and  use  advanced  technology,  would  attract  the 
most  students  and  become  the  centres  of  power  in  the  university.  Socially,  this  new  mass  system 
would  promote  meritocracy.  It  would  offer  more  flexible  programs  to  accommodate  the  rising 
numbers  of  students  with  diverse  lifestyles  and  social  backgrounds.  Achievement  would 
increasingly  prevail  over  ascription.  More  students  would  be  liberated  from  the  constraints  of 
traditional  roles,  particularly  those  roles  based  on  gender. 

This  type  of  rhetoric  shapes  much  of  the  policy  debate  on  higher  education  reform.  In  this 
context,  the  term  "higher  education"  describes  education  levels  beyond  secondary  schooling. 
However,  some,  apparenlly  uncomfortable  with  this  label,  have  begun  more  recently  to  use  the 
term  "posrsecondaiy  schooling."  Usage  here  is  not  innocent.  Higher  education  typically  refers  to 
university  education  and  the  phrase  carries  with  it  a  certain  elitism  that  bothers  some  and  is 
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promoted  by  others.  In  contrast,  ihe  terms  "postsecondary"  or  "tertiary  sector"  refer  to  an 
amorphous  col  lection  of  institutions.  Clarifying  what  qualifies  as  postsecondary  education  is  not 
simple,  butGregor  often  the  following  definition  based  on  Statistics  Canada's  operational 
procedures  for  collecting  national  education  data: 

[PosisecondaryJ  encompasses  all  education  programs  and  research  activities  of  universities, 
as  well  is  certain  programs  in  non-univereiiy  (college  level}  institutions,  such  is  community 
or  regional  colleges,  CEGEPs,  technical  instituies,  and  hospital  and  regional  schools  of 
nursing-  To  be  included  as  post-secondary,  programs  in  college-level  institutions  must  meet 
certain  criteria,  essentially  dial  they  require  high  school  graduation  for  admission,  lasiai  least 
one  school  year,  lead  10  a  certificate  or  diploma,  and  are  not  classified  as  trade/vocational 
(Oregor  and  Jasmin  1993, 7). 

As  toe  definition  explicitly  says,  the  postsecondary  system  consists  of  the  university  stream 
and  the  college  stream.  The  distinction  between  the  two  is  presumably  the  same  distinction 
behind  the  term  "higher  education  .*"  The  fact  that  college  programs  must  meet  specific  criteria  to 
be  considered  postsecondary,  but  university  programs  and  activities  do  not,  is  evidence  that  ibis 
distinction  is  still  in  effect.  This  bifurcation  in  the  poslsecondary  sphere  affecls  labour  m&rbet 
outcomes,  u  we  discuss  in  Chapter 6  (see  also  Anisef,  Ashbury,  and  Turrittin  1992). 

Mational  data  collection  on  education  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  various  educational 
programs  an*  not  included  in  our  national  accounts  of  education.  Campbell  (1984),  writing  about 
universities,  discusses  what  he  calls  the  "new  majority,"  the  almost  invisible  students  who  enrol 
in  continuing  education  courses.  Many  adult  training  programs,  whether  job-related  or  language- 
related,  are  also  left  out  of  discussions  of  education.  This  diversity  in  types  of  schooling,  within 
and  across  provinces  and  territories,  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  for  a  national  body'  like 
Statistics  Canada  to  capture  fully  all  of  the  education  and  training  occurring  in  the  country. 
Schooling  is  "everywhere"  in  a  schooled  society,  increasingly  prevalent  in  informal  or  shadow 
systems  of  schooling.  It  would  be  unfeasible  to  quantify  all  of  these  forms  of  schooling. 

We  begin  this  chapter  with  this  definitional  excursus,  not  because  we  can  do  anything  to  alter 
the  way  in  which  our  national  statistics  have  been  collected,  but  to  alert  readers  to  the  idea  that 
much  of  what  occurs  as  education  in  this  country  cannot  be  included  in  a  book  lite  this  focusing 
upon  national-level  dala.  An  array  of  education  programs,  from  cultural  heritage,  swimming  and 
music  classes,  to  career  (mining,  are  not  included  in  our  dala  (and  me  task  of  trying  to  collect 
such  information  would  be  immense).  Much  of  this  occurs  in  the  guise  of  life-long  learning,  and 
for  many  is  "post"  schooling,  even  if  the  schooling  occurs  in  the  interstitial  niches  of  businesses 
(for  example  as  job  retraining  or  performance  enhancing)  or  colleges  and  universities  (for 
example  as  continuing  education  or  adult  education  progmms)- 

5,1     THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  POSTSECONDARY  SYSTEM 

One  crude  measure  of  the  size  of  the  postsecondary  system  (as  of  1994-95)  is  a  comparison  of 
the  number  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  (15.926)  with  the  number  of  postsecondary 
institutions  (286).'  Many  will  find  such  a  comparison  odd,  if  not  absurd,  but  it  effectively 
underscores  differences  in  size  between  the  institutions  of  the  postsecondary  system  in 
comparison  with  earlier  levels  of  schooling.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  full-time  teachers 
shows  this  imbalance-  Of  the  338,377  full-time  teachers  in  1994-95, 304,002  or  89.8%  taught  at 
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the  elementary  and  secondary  level.  That  same  year,  98.2%  of  all  schools  were  found  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  level.  Measured  by  full-time  student  enrolment,  the  posi&econdary 
syslern  is  again  dwarfed  by  elementary  and  secondary  schooling  (Figure  5. 1  shows  full-time 
Canadian  students  by  level  of  study).  Nevertheless,  since  1951  the  postsecondary  system  has 
expanded  significantly  in  comparison  to  elementary  and  secondary  schooling.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  1950s  approximately  3%  of  Canadian  full-time  students  attended  colleges  and  universities, 
but  by  the  middle  of  ihe  1990s  this  had  increased  to  more  than  15%- 


Figure  5.1 
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Swte:   Leacy  1983^  Statistics  Canada,  fifocatiW  m  Ctom,  various  years. 

Elementary  and  junior  level  secondary  attendance  is  mandated  by  the  compulsory  minimum 
school-leaving  age  and  so  the  growth  in  voluntary  participation  at  the  postsecondary  level  must 
be  considered  with  that  significant  proviso  in  mind.  Additionally,  ele men lary  and  secondary 
school  enrolment  is  almost  exclusively  full-lime,  whereas  ihe  size  of  the  poslsecondary  sector 
would  be  even  larger  if  part-time  studenis  were  also  included  in  Figure  5. 1 , 

Full-lime  enrolments  at  poslsecondary  institutions  have  increased  annually,  although  the 
growth  was  small  (0.3%)  between  1977  and  197$  (see  Figure  5.2).  At  the  university  level,  full- 
lime  enrolments  have  increased  in  every  decade  since  Confederation,  Only  in  1977  and  1978  did 
ihe  number  of  full-time  students  decline  (Lynd  1994, 12),  bui  growth  occurred  thereafter.  This 
continued  until  1995  when  preliminary  figures  showed  2,200  fewer  full-time  students  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Whether  this  recent  decline  is  the  start  of  a  irend,  or  once  again  a  single  year  blip. 
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is  impossible  to  iellt  although  preliminary  J  996  enrolment  figures  surpassed  the  previous  peat 
year  of  1994.  College  enrolments  started  to  increase  noticeably  in  the  late  1960s,  almost  a  decade 
after  the  upward  surge  in  university  enrolments.  For  much  of  the  1930s,  college  enrolments 
stagnated  before  again  picking  up  steam  in  the  early  1990s.  From  approximately  1976  to  |995, 
Ihe  relative  shares  of  ihe  full-time  posisecondary  student  population  have  been  60:40  in  favour  of 
universities-  Nevertheless,  while  recent  data  suggest  full-time  university  enrolments  are  failing, 
community  college  enrolments  appear  to  be  rising,  by  more  than  2%  between  1994-9$  and 
1996-97.1 


Figure  5.2 
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5.2     REGIONAL  DIFFERENCES  IN  P0STSEC0NDARY  EDUCATION 

The  differentiation  of  the  postsecondary  system  is  complicated  further  by  the  availability,  or  not, 
of  college  and  university  programs  in  each  separate  province  and  community  (see  Figure  S.3).3 
For  example,  in  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories  there  are  no  universities  and  so  the  college 
system,  though  it  is  small,  dominates  postsecondary  education  (except  for  distance  education,  an 
area  for  which  enrolment  figures  are  unavailable).  Focusing  on  full-time  enrolment,  Quebec  is  the 
only  province  in  which  more  students  attend  college  than  attend  university.  British  Columbia  is 
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Ihe  only  cither  province  wiih  a  percentage  of  college  students  above  the  national  average.  The 
important  message  here,  however,  is  thai  these  different  structures  of  postseeondary  education 
cloud  comparisons  between  provinces  an  J  territories, 

Figure  5.3 

Percentage  of  Full-time  Postseccncary  Students  in  Colleges  and  Universities, 
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5.3     UNIVERSITY  ENROLMENTS  BY  PROGRAM  TYPE 

Differentiation  occurs  not  only  between  colleges  and  universities,  hut  also  within  each  of  these 
systems.  In  universities,  full- time  enrolment  is  often  divided  between  undergraduate,  master's, 
and  PhD  studenis.  Graduate  students  (roaster's  ind  PhD^  now  account  for  about  13ft  of  all 
university  students.  However,  since  their  programs  are  of  different  lengths  Than  are  undergraduate 
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programs  (master's  programs  are  typically  shorter  and  PhD  programs  are  often  longer), 
enrolment  figures  can  be  deceiving. 

A  look  at  the  actual  number  of  degree!;  awarded  at  each  level  between  1920  and  1 9%  shows 

precipitous  growth  of  the  university  system  at  die  undergraduate  level  (see  Figure  5.4).  The  sharp 
increase  in  bachelor's  and  first  professional  degrees  is  rot  matched  by  similar  gains  for  master's 
degrees  or  PhDs,  which  have  shown  only  modest  growth.  Although  discussion  within  universities 
alien  focuses  on  the  expansion  of  graduate  programs,  the  bread  and  butter  of  university  education 
remains  the  undergraduate  level. 


Figure  5.4 
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The  population  of  1 8-  to  24-year-olds,  the  typical  clientele  for  university  programs,  shrank 
from  the  early  !980s  through  to  the  early  1990s.  Despite  this  drop,  both  university  enrolments 
and  the  number  of  graduates  continued  to  climb  until  the  mid-1990s.  Part  of  this  increase  is  due 
to  the  greater  numbers  of  women  attending  university.  The  increase  occurred  not  so  much  because 
universities  started  to  offer  new  courses  geared  toward  women  {although  that  happened  to  a 
modest  degree,  for  example,  with  women's  studies  programs),  but  because  more  women  started 
entering  programs  in  which  they  had  previously  not  enrolled.  This  point  is  worth  reinforcing 
since  it  is  unlikely  that  women's  enrolment  and  degree  attainment  will  continue  al  this  pace 
(current  indications  are  that  some  decline  has  recently  begun  already). 
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Figure  5.5  presents  the  contrasting  experiences  of  men's  and  women's  degree  attainment  from 
1958  to  1996.  The  regression  coefficient,  shown  as  b,  reflects  ihe  annual  linear  increase  in  the 
number  of  degrees  earned  by  women  and  men  respectively.  Women  received  an  average  of 
1 ,923.0  more  degrees  each  year  ihan  they  did  ihe  year  before.  For  men  the  corresponding  figure 
is  989.7,  meaning  that  while  men  increased  their  degree  attainment  year  upon  year,  on  average 
ihey  received  1,000  fewer  additional  degrees  per  year  than  did  women.  The  net  result  of  this 
process  is  that  annually  women  now  are  earning  over  19,000  more  bachelor's  and  first 
professional  degrees  than  men  are  (and,  if  the  growth  of  the  last  three  decades  were  to  continue, 
women  would  add  a  further  1 ,000  degrees  every  year  to  the  gap). 

Figure  5,5 
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There  is,  of  course,  evidence  that  women  are  noi  reaping  the  same  economic  rewards  from 
higher  education  credentials  as  men.  But  if  labour  markets  are  stratified  by  sex  and  women  often 
compete  against  each  other  for  work,  then  having  university  degrees  is  still  an  economic  asset  for 
women  (see  Chapter  6;  also  Andres  Bellamy  and  Guppy  1991).  We  think,  however,  ihis  constant 
increase  in  women's  university  degree  attainment  will  not  continue  unchecked-  At  some  point,  the 
economic  rewards  women  accrue  from  degrees  will  lessen.  The  advantages  of  staying  in  school 
and  completing  a  university  degree  will  decrease,  particularly  because  of  rising  tuition  in  most 
provinces.  Some  might  argue  that  women  may  be  more  likely  than  men  to  pursue  higher 
education  credentials  for  non-economic  reasons,  but  this  explanation  is  less  plausible  when  the 
recent  surge  of  women  into  economically  rewarding  fields  of  study  is  considered  (see  below). 
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5.4  COLLEGE  ENROLMENTS  BY  PROGRAM  TYPE 

As  with  the  universities,  internal  divisions  exist  at  the  community  college  level.  Mom  full- Li  me 
college  .students  are  enrolled  in  an  array  of  career  programs,  ranging  from  management  and 
administration  (with  9.026  diplomas  awarded  in  1991-92)  to  nursing  (6,900  diplomas)  to 
transportation  technologies  (219  diplomas).  In  the  1993-94  academic  year,  more  than  250.000 
full-time  students  were  enrolled  in  career  programs,  with  a  further  125.000  in  university  transfer 
programs  (see  Figure  5-t).  In  1970  the  university  transfer  enrolments  composed  37%  of  full-time 
college  enrolments/  This  figure  dropped  to  IS^-r  in  1994.  in  ahsolute  numbers  the  size  of 
university  transfer  programs  has  expanded,  hut  as  a  proportion  of  the  college  enrolment,  full-time 
university  transfer  enrolments  represent  a  smaller  part  of  the  college  system. 


Figure  5.6 

Full-time  College  Enrolment,  ey  Phdgram  Type,  1970  to  1994 
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Souwe:   Slstistits  Canada.  Education  in  Canada,  various  years. 


5.5     FULL-TIME  AND  PART-TIME  ENROLMENTS 

To  this  point  we  have  examined  several  features  that  crosscut  postsecondaty  study:  college  versus 
university  enrolments,  types  of  degree  or  diploma  programs,  and  provincial  variations.  A  further 
differentiation  occurs  between  full-  and  part-time  students.  Here  we  look  at  the  relative 
proportions  of  part-time  and  full-time  students  in  colleges  and  universities  and  we  examine  how 
these  proportions  change  over  lime. 
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The  ratios  of  full-  lo  part-lime  students  attending  colleges  and  universities  remained  nearly 
constant  from  1983-84  to  1993-94,  Counting  holh  full-time  and  part-time  students,  the  ratio  of 
university  to  college  enrolments  remained  60:40  («ee  Figure  5.7),  There  was  also  little  change  in 
the  proportions  of  students  studying  full-  or  part-time  either  at  college  or  university.  Over  the 

decade,  the  percentages  at  the  college  level  stayed  virtually  identical  in  both  the  full-  and  pan- 
time  track.  At  the  university  level,  there  was  a  slight  rise  in  full-time  students  (up  just  over  2%) 
and  a  corresponding  decline  in  part-time  students.  Also  of  note,  college  students  were  less  likely 
lo  study  part-time  than  were  university  students.  In  I983-&4  the  ratio  of  lull-time  to  part-time 
students  at  universities  was  1 .6  to  1.0,  while  for  college  students  it  was  approximately  2.2  to  !  .0. 
This  spread  remained  in  [ 993-94, 


Figure  5-7 

Postsecohumy  Enrolment,  bt  T*w  of  Institution,  Canada,  1983-84  and  1993-94 
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The  apparent  trend  toward  more  full-time  study  at  university,  hinted  at  in  Figure  5.7,  is 
confined  to  that  recent  10-year  interval  (see  Figure  5.B).  Conlrastin<!  full-lime  with  part-time, 
university  enrolments  from  1 962  to  1 99fi,  the  absolute  gap  grew  almost  continuously,  except  in 
lite  late  1970s  when  full-time  enrolment  stalled  but  part-time  enrolment  kept  increasing.  Of  the 
185,000  university  students  in  1962, 233-  were  studying  part-time.  By  19%.  30%  of  the  820,410 
students  enrolled  at  university  were  studying  part-time.  A  look  at  the  ratio  of  part-time  versus 
full-time  enrolments  over  this  period  shows  relative  changes  more  directly  (see  Figure  5.9).  In 
1962.  part-time  enrolments  were  only  about  30%  of  full-time  enrolments.  Part-timers  increased 
among  the  ranks  of  university  students  until  1982.  when  I  heir  numbers  began  to  fall. 
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Figure  6,8 

Umwnarr  Ehholmbit,  1962  to  1096 
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Figure  5.9 

Ratio  of  Part-time  to  Full-time  University  Enrolment,  1962  to  1996 
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There  are  several  possible  explanations  Tor  why  students  study  pan  time  (see  also  Belanger 
and  Omiecinski  1987).  As  the  cost  of  university  increases  {for  example  tuition,  books, 
accommodation)  more  students  are  combining  paid  work  and  study,  and  this  is  easier  to  do  by 
attending  school  part  time.  Additionally,  many  students  who  find  steady,  reliable  jobs,  or  even  the 
prospects  of  such,  hold  on  to  them  while  they  are  in  school,  perhaps  for  fear  they  will  have  no  job 
prospects  if  they  attend  school  foil  lime.  For  women  especially,  raising  children  in  combination 
with  full-lime  studies  is  very  difficult  and  so  many  single  parents  who  are  upgrading  their 
education  find  thai  studying  part  time  while  raising  a  family  is  the  best  option 

Headcount  enrol menl  obscures  another  pattern  that  is  changing  the  postsecondary  system- 
Over  time  students1  course  loads  have  changed  (Lynd  1994).  More  full-time  students  are  taking 
courses  year-round,  rather  than  just  in  the  typical  September  to  April  academic  year.  Students 
often  have  less  than  the  five  courses  that  universities  consider  necessary  for  full-time  status,  but 
they  are  nevertheless  classified  as  full-time  students.  Furthermore,  many  students  switch  between 
full-time  and  part-time  studies  throughout  the  year,  a  process  that  universities  have  inadvertently 
encouraged  by  increasingly  offering  sirygle  term  or  semester  courses.  This  makes  it,  for  example, 
much  easier  to  be  a  full-time  student  for  four  months  and  a  part-lime  student  for  the  remaining 
eight.  As  well,  as  the  cost  of  university  study  escalate*,  many  students  rely  on  student  loans.  To 
qualify  for  loans,  studentsmustcarrytheequivalentofafull-timecours*loa6(buiihedefinition 
of  ihis  is  not  necessarily  what  any  individual  university  would  consider  to  be  a  full-time  load). 

Over  the  last  three  decades,  the  number  of  women  studying  part-time  has  increased 
substantially  compared  with  men  {see  Figure  5-10).  Now  I  out  of  3  female  university  students  is 
part-time  {33%)  while  I  out  of  4  male  students  is  part-time  (25%).  This  repiesents  a  reversal  from 
the  early  1960s  when  more  men  than  women  studied  part  time  at  university.  At  the  college  level, 
there  arc  also  more  women  iban  men  among  part-time  students. 

Figure  5.10 

Tout.  Part-time  UmttRSfrv  Enrolment,  dt  Sex,  1962  to  1993 
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5.6     TEACHING  STAFF 

Yet  another  way  in  which  colleges  and  universities  differ  is  with  respect  to  their  teaching  staffs. 
Colleges  have  historically  focused  more  attention  on  teaching  and  less  attention  on  research  than 
have  universities.  One  indicator  of  this  is  the  ratio  of  full-time  students  to  full-time  facully. 
At  the  college  level  the  ratio  in  1993-44  was  1 3-9  full-time  students  for  every  full-time  faculty 
member.  At  the  university  level  (he  corresponding  ralio  was  1 5.5  (see  Renner  and  Mwenifumbo 
1995). 

University  teaching  staff  is  divided  by  rant,  from  full  professors  to  ranks  below  assistant 
professors  (for  example  instructors).  In  1960-61, 25%  of  universily  teachers  were  full  professors, 
hut  by  1994-95  the  percentage  had  risen  to 4 1. 3,  indicating  that  the  professoriate  is  aging. 
The  number  of  women  among  university  faculty  has  also  changed  dramatically  since  1960V6I 
(see  Table  5. 1).  In  lhat  year,  1 1.4%  of  full-time  university  teachers  were  women,  but  by  1994-95 
the  share  had  increased  to  22.1%  (see  also  Hollands  198S).  Comparable  Information  far  colleges 
is  unavailable. 


Tmle  5.1 

Full-time  UmvEnstrv  Teachers,  er  Rank,  Sex  ux>  Ycm 
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5.7     FIELDS  OF  STUDY 

Theorisis  of  social  change,  wheiher  using  the  rhetoric  of  the  knowledge  society,  the  postmodern 
world  order  or  some  other  image,  suggest  thai  Western  nations  ate  in  a  stale  of  significant  social 
transformation.  Some  advocates  of  these  ideas  see  this  period  of  change  as  similar  to  the  radical 
shift  in  social  slructures  thai  occurred  at  the  peak  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  How  well  do  such 
ideas  reflect  ihc  changes  occurring  in  Canadian  universities?  One  way  to  answer  this  question  is 
by  examining  how  the  fields  of" siudy  from  which  students  are  graduating  have  changed  over  ihe 
pasi  two  decades. 

The  only  substantial  grmvih  occurred  in  (he  social  sciences,  which  had  3 1 .2%  of  all  university 
graduates  in  1  "75  and  39.8%  in  1993.  Education  was  the  only  field  that  experienced  a  significant 
decline,  with  253%  of  all  graduates  in  1975  dropping  to  17.6%  in  1993.  In  the  olher  major  fields 
0f  study— agriculture  and  biological  sciences,  engineering  and  applied  sciences,  health 
profess  i  fins,  human  hies,  and  mathematics  and  physical  sciences— the  proportion  of  graduates  in 
1993  is  almost  identical  to  1 975  (see  Figure  5. 1 ! ). 


Figure  5.11 

Distribution  of  Bacheldh's  aho  First  Professiomai  Decrees,  by  Field  of  Study, 
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Exactly  how  to  interpret  this  change,  or  lack  of  it,  is  not  easy.  Perhaps  the  limit  period  is  too 
short  and  significant  change  has  occurred  previously.  Alternatively,  perhaps  the  change  that  the 
prophets  are  perceiving  is  not  so  radical  after  all  {see  Condon  1988  for  such  a  view).  Or,  perhaps 
the  universities  are  jusi  out  of  sync.  Educational  institutions  are  often  described  as  exceedingly 
bureaucratic  and  perhaps  the  excessive  formality  and  rigidity  of  universities  has  impeded  change 
(for  example  Lawton  1 995;  Marchak  1 996). 

5.7.1  GtnderHslributio*  across  lieMsol  study 

Although  we  saw  above  that  women  are  attaining  a  greater  number  of  degrees,  especially  at  the 
undergraduate  level,  there  remain  many  fields  in  which  men  still  dominate.  This  segregation  is 
consequential  for  many  reasons.  First,  some  fields  of  study  lead  more  directly  than  others  to 
labour  market  opportunities  (for  example  medicine  or  social  work  versus  humanities  or  social 
science).  Second,  the  jobs  offered  in  different  fields  vary  in  terms  of  earning  potential  and 
stability  (for  example  medicine  versus  social  work).  Third,  men  and  women  have  traditionally 
clustered  in  specific  fields,  which  has  affected  labour  markel  outcomes  of  both  sews  via  supply 
and  demand  faciois.  Specifically,  one  reason  why  women  earn  less  may  be  that  they  compete  with 
each  Olher  in  a  limited  number  of  fields.  A  sex-segregated  labour  market  with  a  narrow  set  of  jobs 
seen  as  "women's  work"  can  lead  to  an  excess  supply  of  women  looking  for  work  in  certain 
fields,  which  limits  their  power  to  bargain  for  higher  wages.  , 

Sex  segregation  by  field  of  study  in  higher  education  is  a  precursor  to  similar  segregation  in 
the  labour  market.  Table  5.2  shows  the  percentage  of  women  attaining  undergraduate  degrees  by 
detailed  field  of  study  in  1982  and  1993,  Overall,  as  the  bottom  row  of  the  table  shows,  wornen 
attained  more  degrees  than  men  in  both  years.  In  many  fields  the  gender  balance  was  highly 
skewed,  with  the  greatest  disparities  occurring  in  female-dominated  disciplines,  namely  nursing, 
household  science,  and  rehabilitation  medicine.  Although  there  have  been  modest  swings  in  each 
field  toward  greater  gender  balance,  few  men  are  choosing  to  move  into  female-dominated  fields. 
Furthermore,  notice  that  in  several  fields,  including  sociology,  social  work,  and  psychology,  the 
gender  imbalance  is  growing* 
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Tmu  5.2 
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At  the  oiher  extreme,  engineering,  physics,  and  forestry  remain  male-dominated  fields  of 
study  and  in  computer  science  the  percentage  of  women  degree  recipients  actually  fell  from 
26 A%  to  19-6%.  Smaller  decreases  in  female  enrolment  occurred  in  forestry,  physical  education, 
pharmacy,  and  languages- 
Examining  changes  in  the  gender  distribution  across  32  fields  is  difficult  lo  do.  One  way  to 
summarize  change  is  to  calculate  an  index  of  dissimilarity.  This  is  a  measure  of  the  degree  to 
which  two  groups,  here  men  and  women,  are  unevenly  distributed  over  a  set  of  categories.  The 
interpretation  of  ihe  index  of  dissimilarity  is  straightforward.  Jt  shows  what  percentage  of  men 
(or  women)  would  have  lo  change  fields  of  study  in  order  to  make  the  distributions  equal  to  the 
proportions  of  degrees  awarded  lo  women  and  men  in  any  specific  year.  In  the  early  1980s, 
over  40%  of  men  {or  women)  would  have  had  to  change  fields  of  siudy  io  balance  Ihe  gender 
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distribution  in  all  fields  of  study  (see  Figure  5.12).  By  ihe  early  1990s,  the  percentage  who  would 
have  had  to  change  places  went  down  to  about  37,  but  overall  there  was  little  change- 
When  examining  fields  of  study  at  the  master's  level  (see  Table  5.3),  ihe  available  data  restrict 
our  examination  to  eight  general  fields  of  study,  but  also  extend  the  series  to  cover  1970  to  1992. 
Mainly  because  the  categories  are  much  cruder,  the  extent  of  gender  imbalance  is  not  as  marked 
as  in  Table  5.2.  Engineering  is  the  most  unbalanced  field,  hut  there  has  been  slow  movement 
toward  a  more  even  distribution. 
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Over  lime,  as  Figure  5.13  reveals,  the  gender  balance  across  fields  of  study  has  been  relatively 
stable,  with  little  systematic  change  in  any  direction.  There  was  fluctuation  year  to  year  (the  line 
is  more  jagged  than  in  Figure  5  A  2)  but  this  instability  occurred  mainly  because  fewer  master's 
degrees  than  undergraduate  degrees  were  awarded.  Even  though  women  have  attained  an  almost 
equal  share  of  master's  degrees  in  the  recent  past,  the  gender  distributions  across  and  wiihin  fields 
of  study  at  the  master's  level  have  remained  suable, 


Figure  5,13 

Index  of  Diksihlamty  Scores  foa  Master's  Debase  Attammeht,  by  Field  of  Studt, 

1970  to  199Z 
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Women  have  increased  their  PhD  attainment  in  recent  decades  (discussed  in  Chapter  6) 
but  ibey  still  receive  only  about  one-third  of  all  PhDs  awarded  annually  (see  Table  5,4).  Again, 
engineering  is  the  field  with  the  greatest  gender  imbalance.  Some  fields  show  strong  evidence 
of  movement  toward  gender  balance,  but  in  others,  such  as  education  and  health,  the 
representation  of  women  has  actually  increased  well  above  women's  overall  attainment  rate  at  the 
PhD  level. 
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Fkure  5,14 

Index  of  Diksimumty  Scorns  ran  PhD  Attahheht,  by  Field  of  Stunt,  1970  td  1992 
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Table  5.4 

PtncanftGf  of  PhDs  Received  er  Women,  by  Field  of  Study,  Cahmm, 
1970, 1981  and  1992 
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SrHime:  Statistics  Canada,  fitocaltofl  to  Canada  Catalogue  no  B1  -229-XPB,  various  year;. 
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These  shifts  both  toward  and  away  from  gender  balance  suggest  that  between  1970  and  1992 
there  was  little  overall  change  in  the  evenness  of  the  gender  distributions  {see  Figure  5. 14).  In  the 
early  1970s  the  index  of  dissimilarity  was  around  0-3,  indicating  thai  30%  of  women  or  men 
would  have  had  to  change  places  to  achieve  gender  equity.  By  the  early  1990s  the  figure  was 
almost  identical, 

5.8     SUMMARY 

The  vision  of  postsecondary  schooling  held  by  the  post-industrialists  has  not,  in  many  respects, 
yet  been  borne  out.  Computer  science  and  other  high  tech  fields  have  expanded  in  recent  decades, 
but  they  have  been  outpaced  by  enrolments  in  business  and  related  fields  (see  Chapter  6).  Women 
have  moved  into  predominately  male  fields,  but  much  gender  segregation  remains.  Perhaps  most 
significantly,  the  phenomenon  of  continually  rising  enrolments  has  now  stalled.  The  era  of  growth 
in  postsecondary  schooling,  which  gave  many  observers  a  sense  of  unlimited  possibilities,  has 
come  to  a.  close. 

Yet,  one  major  aspect  of  post-industrialism  has  come  to  fruition.  As  exemplified  in  the  shift  of 
the  term  "higher  education"  to  ''postsecondary  education,"  the  underlying  organization  of 
schooling  beyond  the  secondary  level  has  undergone  a  process  of  greater  differentiation  over  the 
last  four  decades,  More  and  more  students  art  entering  the  postsecondary  system,  finding  before 
them  a  greater  variety  of  paths  to  travel. 

Postsecondary  education  increasingly  has  the  character  of  a  vertical  mosaic,  a  richly 
differentiated  tapestry  of  institutions  and  programs.  This  growing  variety  is  reflected  in 
publications  such  as  the  Maclean's  survey  of  universities  or  various  guides  to  university  life  in 
Canada.  Besides  this  inter-institutional  differentiation  there  is  a  remarkable  stratification  within 
institutions.  Institutions  are  internally  layered  with  a  hierarchy  of  fields  of  study.  Higher 
education  is  organized  primarily  by  discipline,  and  these  disciplines  are  unequal  with  respect  to 
power,  prestige,  and  economic  payoffs  (Da vies  and  Guppy  1997a;  Allen  1996).  As  we  show  in 
Chapler  6,  this  stratification  has  consequences  for  labour  market  outcomes. 

Beyond  this  differentiation  among  the  institutions  in  which  students  study,  there  are  key 
distinctions  among  the  ways  in  which  students  choose  to  study.  Chief  among  these  is  the  decision 
to  pursue  full-rime  or  part-time  study.  Since  the  early  1980s  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency 
for  students,  particularly  in  universities,  to  choose  full-time  studies  over  part-time  studies. 

From  this  profile  of  higher  education,  we  turn  to  the  issue  of  income  and  employment 
outcomes,  focusing  on  the  experiences  of  graduates  from  different  fields  of  study.  As  tuition  fees 
rise  and  as  the  prospects  of  attaining  good  jobs  tighten,  questions  about  the  value  of 
postsecondary  education  have  risen. 
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i ,  Revim  ol  the  postsetjondary  system  Include  Association  of  Jniuersttes  and  Colleges  ol  Canada  I99fe  Clark  1991 ; 
Gifcert  1991;  UcOowel  1991:  Pine  1370:  Committee  ol  Preidmts  of  UnrversiUBS  1971;  Smith  1991,  West  193B, 
1993. 

2.  Statistics  Canada  recently  publisM  oreliminiary  figures  slutting  fuH-time  eu oknenls  going  down  in  1995  and  op 
in  1996,  hut  very  modestly.  Pal-time  university  enrolments  continue  lo-tall  (Statistics  Canada,  Idvatiott  Quarterly 
/rewewl996,  3, 3: 64}.  See  also  Statistics  Canada,  The  Dally,  January  6, 1996  and  December  4, 1996. 

3.  In  this  chapter  we  use  Ihe  rem  tfrttemt&tw,  common  In  Ihe  research  literature  on  organizations,  to  highOghl 
variability  among  types  ol  postsecondary  institutions  (for  example  colleges  ami  universities,  bul  also  research- 
intensive  universities  versus  undergraduate  liberal  ads  universities).  Various  programs  and  Study  streams  (lor 
example  fuH-time  versus  oari-tiriK}1uruier  differentiate  Ihe  system. 

4.  The  term  uniuerety  transfer  is  potentially  contusing.  WMe  sludenls  in  ire  slream  lake  many  courses  thai  could  be 
transferred  to  university,  a  great  number  ol  studeflls  never  matte  Ihetfansition,  and  indeed,  never  intended  to  make 
Ihe  transition.  University  transfer  programs  oiler  diplomas  in  a  variety  ol  lielrjsr  Including  ciimiiMlogy,  social  wort, 
and  applied  arts. 

5.  Discussion  of  gender  imbalances  in  higher  education  centre  almost  exclusively  on  shifting  more  women  into 
traditional  male  streams  (Beauchamn  and  FeWberg  1991;  Canadian  Committee  on  Women  in  Engineering  1992; 
Gaskefland  McLaren  1991;  Gilbert  and  Pomlret  1991;  Industry,  Science  and  Technology  Canada  1991,  Volume  1, 
and  1992,  Volume  2). 
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Returns  to  Schooling: 

Economic  and  Non-economic 

Outcomes 


As  more  Canadians  obtain  higher  levels  of  formal  education,  and  as  our  economy  changes,  does 
schooling  increasingly  determine  people's  income  and  employment  status'-'  Does  an  individual's 
involvement  in  democratic  or  political  issues  in  the  modern  world  vary  by  level  of  education?  In 
this  chapter  we  examine  the  connections  of  this  rype  between  education,  Labour  market  outcomes, 
and  civic  participation.  We  begin  with  economic  issues  and  turn  to  non -economic  issues  toward 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

6.1      ECONOMIC  RETURNS  TO  SCHOOLING 

In  previous  chapters  we  argued  that  earlier  this  century  formal  schooling  played  less  of  a  rote  in 
securing  steady,  well-paying  employment.  Especially  for  men,  jobs  that  did  not  require 
substantial  formal  schooling  were  plentiful  in  the  forestry,  mining,  and  manufacturing  sectors. 
Bat  economic  changes  over  recent  decades  arc  leading  many  to  suspect  that  formal  education  is 
becoming  more  of  a  prerequisite  tor  individual  prosperity,  and  that  inequalities  among  Canadians 
of  different  educational  backgrounds  may  be  growing.  As  knowledge  work  becomes  more  central 
to  many  forms  of  economic  activity,  and  as  jobs  shifi  proportionately  out  of  manufacturing  and 
into  the  service  sector,  opportunities  for  workers  without  advanced  credentials  may  be 
increasingly  limited.  The  new  service  occupations,  according  to  many  observers,  are  polarized 
between  "good  jobs"  in  professional,  managerial  and  technological  areas,  and  "hbad  jobs"  in  retail 
sales,  service  work,  and  the  like  (Krahn  and  Lowe  1 990;  Myles  1993).  The  "good"  occupations 
require  people  with  educational  qualifications,  while  those  who  lack  credentials  are  left  with  low- 
paying  jobs  and  extended  bouts  of  unemployment.  According  to  this  view,  cdacation  sorts  young 
workers  into  increasingly  diverging  career  paths,  which  vary  widely  in  terms  of  income  potential 
and  opportunities  for  promotion  (Betcherman  and  Morissette  1994:  Bow  I  by  19%). 
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The  reasons  why  highly  educated  workers  would  be  favoured  in  the  new  economy  are 
disputed.  Human  capital  theorists  claim  ihat  ihe  proportion  of  skill-intensive  jobs  is  rising,  and 
since  better  educated  workers  are  more  skilled  and  productive  (as  signalled  by  their  degrees, 
diplomas,  and  certificates),  employers  are  increasingly  apt  to  hire  applicants  with  credentials, 
especially  for  the  better  paying  positions  <Blau  and  Fetter  1 992).  Li  contrast,  proponents  of  a 
credential jst  explanation  (for  example  Collins  197&)  maintain  that  most  marketable  skills  are 
learned  on  the  job,  but  as  the  supply  of  educated  labour  grows,  employers  increasingly  use 
credentials  as  convenient  sorting  devices.  Facing  a  glut  of  applicants,  and  lacking  the  time  and 
knowledge  to  make  hiring  decisions,  credential  requirements  become  a  socially  accepted  device 
to  limit  the  pool  of  eligible  candidates.  As  a  result,  employers  select  more  educated  workers, 
whatever  the  skill  content  of  a  job.  The  growing  supply  of  postsecondary  school  graduates 
coupled  with  the  keen  competition  for  jobs  only  serves  to  intensify  this  process  (Hunter  and 
Leiper  J  993). 

Despite  offering  competing  explanations  for  why  credentials  pay  off  in  the  labour  market, 
both  human  capital  theorists  arid  credential st$  see  education  as  an  increasingly  powerful 
determinant  of  employment  and  income.  A  counter-perspective  points  to  other  changes  in  the 
economy  that  would  lead  us  to  expect  the  opposite — a  convergence  of  labour  market  outcomes 
among  workers  of  varying  levels  of  education.  In  the  1960$  and  1970s,  many  if  not  most 
university  graduates,  especially  from  the  humanities  and  social  sciences,  found  employment  in 
the  expanding  public  sector  in  areas  such  as  education,  social  services,  health,  and  government 
administration  (Novek  19&5).  However,  three  subsequent  economic  shifts  may  have  altered  how 
education  is  rewarded  in  the  labour  market  (Morissette,  Myles  and  Pkot  1993). 

First,  over  the  past  15  year? ,  the  public  sector's  share  of  all  full-time  jobs  has  declined.  Most 
newly  created  jobs  are  in  business  and  retail  services.  This  trend  raises  uncertainties  for  many 
postsecondary  graduates,  since  their  qualifications  are  more  consistently  rewarded  in  public 
sector  jobs  than  in  the  market-driven  private  sector.  School  credentials  might,  in  aggregate,  now 
command  a  smaller  premium  man  in  the  past.  Second,  the  proportion  of  part-lime  employment 
has  risen.  This  too  affects  the  education-income  link  because  part-time  jobs  tend  to  reward  school 
credentials  at  lower  rales.  Third,  there  is  now  greater  age  stratification  in  the  labour  market.  As  the 
educational  qualifications  of  younger  job-seekers  outstrip  those  of  older  workers,  the  humbler 
opportunities  facing  young  people  may  counteract  those  forces  mat  inflate  returns  to  higher 
education.  : 

Two  trends  tend  to  further  complicate  our  assessment  of  economic  returns  lo  schooling.  First, 
approximately  55&  of  current  postsecondary  graduates  are  female.  Though  women  are 
continually  moving  into  higher  levels  of  schooling  and  non-traditional  fields  of  study,  women  in 
aggregate  continue  to  earn  less  than  men.  This  may  be  due  to  a  combination  of  factors:  domestic 
duties  hindering  women  from  accumulating  continual  years  of  employment  experience;  women's 
segregation  into  occupations  wilh  limited  career  opportunities;  and  employer  discrimination. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  possibility  of  lower  returns  to  schooling  among  women  causes  us  to 
reconsider  the  connections  between  school  credentials  and  job  market  success. 

A  second  issue  complicating  our  assessment  of  economic  returns  to  schooling  is  that  students' 
labour  market  outcomes  vary  substantially  within  each  education  level.  Averages  mask  significant 
variations  about  the  mean.  For  instance,  university  graduates  fare  better  than  high  school 
graduates  on  average,  as  we  will  see  below,  but  neither  group  is  at  all  monolithic.  It  appears  that 
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labour  market  outcomes  among  university  graduates,  for  instance,  are  becoming  increasingly 
variable  (Davies,  Mosher  and  O'Grady  19%).  One  major  source  of  variation  is  field  of  study.  Not 
all  fields  offer  the  same  economic  payoffs  and,  consequently,  a  clear  hierarchy  occurs  among 
fields  (Davies  and  Guppy  1997a).  Degrees  from  professional  faculties,  engineering,  and  business 
lypically  provide  superior  economic  prospects  and,  nol  surprisingly,  ihese  fields  are  much  more 
sought  after  than  the  humanities  or  social  sciences  (McNaughton  and  Thorp  1 992). 

These  factors  lead  us  to  eipeci  that  education  may  be  an  increasingly  important  determinant 
of  an  individual's  labour  market  prospects,  but  the  link  between  schooling  and  job  success  is 
likely  complicated  by  economic  shifts,  gender,  and  differences  between  fields  of  study.1  In  the 
following  sections  we  examine  these  connections.  Our  data  consist  of  time  series  that  pool 
individuals  of  al)  ages,  cross-sectiona!  data  from  the  1991  Census  and  comparisons  of  successive 
cohorts  of  25-  to  29-  and  35-  to  39-year-olds.1 

6.1 .1  A  more  educated  labuir  force 

The  Canadian  labour  force  has  become  increasingly  educated  (see  Table  6.1).  Younger  workers 
have  more  posisecondary  education  than  those  in  older  age  groups.  Women  show  the  most 
dramatic  difference— a  10%  increase  from  the  50-year-old  group  to  the  30-year-old  group.  Older 
workers  are  more  likely  to  have  no  school  credentials— compared  with  the  youngest  age  group, 
3.6%  more  men  and  15.2%  more  women  had  no  credentials.  The  lower  number  of  workers 
without  a  high  school  diploma  in  recent  cohorts  shows  Canada  is  moving  ahead  with  an  ever- 
more educated  populace.  University  graduates,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  5,  are  shifting  their  fields 
of  study  to  business  subjects  and  away  from  the  humanities  and  education  (see  Table  6.2). 
University  graduates  are  increasingly  business-trained  and  bound  for  the  private  sector. 

Table  6.1 

PtftCEHTAGE  DbTRHUTIOH  QF  WORKERS  Bt  EtXKNTHW  LpfEl,  BY  ACC  AHp  SEX,  1991 


Men 

WORHI 

Highest  level  d  education 

Age  30 

Age  40 

Age  50 

Age  30 

Age  40 

Age  50 

No  degree,  certificate  or  diploma 

23.7 

23.0 

32.3 

16-7 

21.6 

310 

Secondary  selHOl  graduation  ceflilicate 

24.2 

21.7 

17.4 

27.8 

29.0 

217 

■Rates  cefllllcale  or  diploma 

ISO 

ie.5 

1B.G 

106 

9.4 

9.4 

Crtege  certificate  v  diploma 

16.1 

13.9 

10.4 

23.0 

18.2 

1&.4 

University' 

15.5 

17.2 

14.0 

19.7 

16.2 

15.3 

Professional  degree 

0.3 

0.5 

05 

0,2 

02 

01 

Master's,  doctorate 

2.3 

5.1 

6.7 

20 

35 

32 

Total  posisecondary 

34.1 

36* 

31.7 

44.9 

40.0 

35.0 

1.    Includes  categories  "uiinersily  below  6A."  *fJA*  "linger  siry  above  BA." 
$omt:  Census  of  Canada,  1991 
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Tule  6.2 

PtncEHTjiflE  Distrqutioh  df  UwvfWtTY-EoucwEH  WoflKm  tn  Field  or-  Sum, 

iv  Age  amd  Sex,  1991 


mi 

Wonn 

Field  oi  smdy 

Age  30 

Age  40 

Age  SO 

Agttt 

Aoe4fl 

AseSO 

Education 

85 

13.5 

18.9 

20.2 

32.6 

43.7 

Hum*iiie$1 

85 

11.7 

12.3 

14.9 

17.8 

17.6 

Social  Sciences 

16.1 

19.2 

15.5 

22.1 

18.7 

14.0 

Commerce' 

24 .5 

18.9 

16.0 

18.1 

92 

64 

Agriculture  aodBiotogy 

3.8 

4.6 

34 

5.2 

46 

32 

EhgiMftriiQ 

20-9 

19-0 

21-4 

3.1 

1.3 

0.6 

Nursing 

0.2 

0.4 

02 

5.1 

70 

7.6 

Other  Health  Professions 

1.7 

1.S 

2:0 

4.7 

3.5 

3.4 

Mathematics  end  Phystal  Sciences 

117 

11.2 

10.1 

65 

52 

36 

1.  includes  Fn»  Am  catsgof i*$. 

2.  includes  Sewefarial. 

Table  emclntes  "other  fields;  these  fields  do  not  exceed  0.4%  in  amy  calomo, 

Soonx:  Census  Ql  Canada,  1991 . 


$.1.2  Diminishing  relunis  1«  ettacallon  at  all  levels 

As  successive  age  cohorts  attain  more  schooling,  are  the  economic  benefits  of  education 
diminishing?  Table  6.3  shows  labour  market  outcomes  for  successive  cohorts  of  high  school  and 
university  graduates,  aged  25  to  29,  from  1979  to  1993.  We  distinguish  full-time,  full -year 
employees  from  all  workers  to  indirectly  compare  disparities  among  earners  in  "good  jobs" 
versus  those  working  in  more  marginal  positions-  This  table  shows  that  al!  groups,  except  female 
university  graduates,  experienced  declining  real  incomes  and  employment  rales.  For  instance, 
among  full-time,  full-year  workers,  men's  real  income  dropped  either 56^50 {see  the  high  school 
column)  or  18,750  (see  the  university  column),  a  decline  of  roughly  15%  over  four  cohorts.  The 
real  income  of  female  high  school  graduates  fell  more  than  1 0%,  though  female  uni  versiiy 
graduates  who  worked  full  lime,  full  year  actually  saw  a  small  increase.  This  last  trend  likely 
illustrates  the  movement  of  women  into  higher-paying  fields  such  as  law,  medicine  and 
commerce.  We  mm  to  the  disparity  figures  in  the  tables  a  little  later. 

All  groups  suffered  a  net  increase  in  unemployment  rates  between  1979  and  1993,  despite 
employment  fluctuations  caused  by  business  cycles  (see  Table  6.4).  This  declining  economic 
situation  was  experienced  by  workers  of  all  education  levels,  reflecting  the  stagnation  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 
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Table  6.3 

DlSMRITY  Ht  EARHIHOt,  COMWfllHG  H«JH  SCHOOL  GftAOUATES  MO  UNIVERSITY  GRADUATES 

w  Sex  across  Comcwts,  1333  Constant  Douars 


Hi|kHhN 


UiiWrt* 


Diiparity 


All 
wortm 


FWI-lirw/ 
luM-year 

wortefi 


Ml 

WOltSS 


FulHim^ 
Mi-year 

warttsrs 


All 

wotos 


lul-ywi 


■*j£ 


fl^L. 


Hen 

Cohort  1  (1373) 
Cohort  2  (1984) 
Cohort  3  (1985) 
Cohort  4  (1993) 


32.000  35.250  37,750  45,000  5,750  {.85}  9,750(0.78) 

27,250  33,000  32,0*0  40,500  4,750  {.85}  7,500(0-01} 

27.500  31,750  30,250  30,750  2,750  (-91)  5,000(0-06) 

23,250  29.000  29,250  30,750  6j000{-79)  7,750(0-79) 


Womi 

Cohort  1  (1979) 
Cohorts  (1984) 
Cohort  3  (1989) 
Cohort  4  (1993) 


18,250 
17,000 

17,000 
10,000 


24,750 
23,500 
21,750 
21,500 


25,000 
25,500 
25,000 

24,750 


32,000 
32,750 

32,250 
33j000 


6.750  {.73}  7,250(0.77} 

5,500(07)  9,250(0.72} 

S.O0O(.65)  10J5O0(0j67) 

6.750  (.65)  11JSO0(0j65) 


lt*l 


Cflhoit  1(13*91 
Cohort  Z  (1993) 

35,250 

32,500 

30,500 
37,250 

53,500 

46.500 

57,000 
52,000 

22,500(50) 
19,500(70) 

19,500  (0-68) 
14.750(0.72) 

Mftnen 
Cohort  1  (1989) 
Cohort  2 {1993) 

2OJ50O 
10,500 

26,000 
24,500 

35,500 
32,250 

42.O0O 
41.250 

15,000  (M) 
13,750  (.57) 

16.Q0010.62) 
16.000(0.59) 

Savtce:  Cfomplori.  1995. 

Tmle  6.4 

Unemployment  Rates,  Commmho  High  School  Graduates  and  University  Graduates 

across  Cohorts 


Uu{%\                                           Wmon(%| 

High  school       Uniwrtft*       OiHerwc*      Hiflhscnooi         Loweisiiy 

Oiltettflce 

:  j  %■  '■?:■'■■ 

1979 

6.5 

4.1 

2.4 

9-4 

5-7 

3.7 

1964 

12.6 

6.1 

6.5 

12-6 

7-5 

5.1 

1960 

8^ 

4.1 

4.4 

10.3 

5.1 

5.2 

1393 

150 

0-6 

82 

139 

7.1 

6.8 

1969 
1903 


6.4 
10.9 


3.0 
55 
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6,1.3  Comparing  education  lewl*  in  1991:  Does  school  pay? 

fn  light  of  diminishing  returns  to  schooling,  do  highly  educated  workers  nevertheless  eam  greater 
incomes  compared  wilh  their  less-educated  peers?  An  examination  of  1991  Census  data  showing 
average  1990  annual  earnings  by  education  level  shows  a  linear  relation  between  income  and 
education  (see  Table  6.5).  We  use  the  mean  income  for  bachelor's  graduates  as  a  base  for 
comparisons.  Canadians  with  no  credentials  (high  school  drop-outs)  earned  the  least,  only  twc- 
thirrJs  of  the  base  income.  Each  group  thereafter  approached  the  base,  and  groups  with  education 
levels  above  the  bachelor's  degree  earned  more.  Those  wilh  professional  degrees,  such  as  doctors 
and  lawyers,  enjoyed  the  highest  incomes,  earning  1 .6  times  the  income  of  bachelor's  graduates 
and  2.4  times  the  income  of  high  school  dnop-ouls.  The  immediate  lesson  is  that  credentials  pay 
off  incrementally  with  each  step  up  the  educational  hierarchy 
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Mean  Incomes,  by  Education  Level  (Using  Bachelor  of  Arte  as  Refehemce),  1990 


Mean 

Disparity  Irom 

Nel 

Income 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

dlsparlly* 

TO 

degree  mean  (I) 

TO 

No  degree,  certificate  or  diploma 

27,253.2 

-13,757.5 

-9,580.7 

Secondary  school  graduation  certlicale 

29,151.5 

-11,859.2 

-6,9704 

TraflK  ttrlilicaite  or  diploma 

31.726.0 

-9.284.7 

-6.3059 

CoHeoeurtm'rjle  ar  diploma 

32.3  94 .3 

-6.61 6.4 

-5.138.7 

Jnlyerstly  certificate  below  bachelor  level 

36,007.5 

-5,003.2 

-3,177.2 

Bachetofsdetjret 

41,010.7 

0 

0 

University  certificate  above  bachelor  level 

M  ,61 9.6 

3,608.8 

22,238.0 

Prolessoiial  decree 

65,107.0 

24.0W.3 

23,525  7 

Master's  end  doctoral* 

51,7109.1 

10,693.4 

6,2*9.9 

1.     Figures  deiwed  lwi>  mulliple  regression  coeflicieirs;  see  text  fur  explanation. 
Sovfce:  Census  of  Canada,  1991 . 


This  conclusion  needs  to  be  qualified,  however,  since  these  differing  payoffs  might  pan ly 
reflect  the  different  social  compositions  of  workers  with  various  credentials.  As  we  saw  in 
previous  chapters,  different  types  of  people  graduate  from  different  education  levels  and  fields  of 
study.  For  instance,  workers  with  professional  degrees  or  PhDs  are  more  likely  to  he  older  and 
male  than  are  workers  wilh  bachelor's  degrees.  High  school  drop-outs  tend  to  be  older,  to  work  in 
industries  that  pay  less  and  offer  more  pan-time  and  seasonal  employment,  and  to  hail  from 
regions  such  as  the  Atlantic  provinces.  Since  women  earn  less  than  men,  younger  workers  earn 
less  than  older  workers  and  those  from  the  Atlantic  provinces  eam  less  than  people  in  Ontario  and 
British  Columbia,  portions  of  the  income  disparities  between  levels  of  education  may  be 
attributable  to  gender,  age,  region,  ancVor  industry.  We  are  thus  interested  in  the  "net  effect"  of 
education,  thai  is,  the  pure  returns  lo  school  controlling  for  these  differences  in  social 
composition. 
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To  determine  education's  nel  effect,  we  calculated  a  multiple  regression  equation  for  income, 
with  education  levels  as  our  main  independent  variables  (bachelor's  graduates  serve  as  the 
reference  category)-  We  are  interested  in  the  partial  coefficients  for  education  controlling  for  age, 
gender,  region,  ethnicity,  number  of  hours  and  weeks  worked,  industry  and  occupation.  In  ihe 
righl-hand  column  of  Table  6,5,  we  present  estimated  "**  returns  to  education  level,  in  the  form 
of  partial  regression  coefficients,  which  represent  ihe  disparities  for  each  educational  category 
from  the  average  income  of  the  bachelor's  degree  category.  We  compare  these  figures  with  the 
"total  disparity"— the  middle  column  of  figures— calculated  with  no  conirds. 

While  all  of  the  net  disparities  are  smaller  lhan  the  lolal  disparities,  ihe  differences  between 
education  levels  continue  10  be  substantial,  and  ihe  ranking  of  education  levels  remains  inlact.  For 
instance,  the  net  disparity  between  bachelor's  graduates  and  high  school  drop-outs  is  almost 
$  10.000.  High  school  graduates  earn  almosi  $7,000  less,  and  college  graduates  earn  £5,000  less 
lhan  Ihe  base-  The  advantage  of  having  a  professional  degree  remains  striking,  as  professionals 
earn  almost  $24,000  more  than  bachelor's  graduates,  net  of  other  factors.  Overall,  these 
calculations  suggest  that  credentials  pay  large  "pure  returns"  in  Ihe  labour  market,  regardless  of 
me  different  types  of  people  who  attain  these  credentials  and  the  broad  types  of  occupations  and 
industries  they  enter 

$.1.4  Comparing  edwatiM  l*«li  ftrtr  lime:  WhJeaiig  disparities? 

Given  ihese  pronounced  income  disparities  between  levels  of  education,  is  Ihere  evidence  lhat 
these  inequalities  have  grown  over  time?  To  address  ihis  question  we  return  to  the  cohort  data  on 
university  and  high  school  graduales. 

Between  1 979  and  1993,  income  disparities  fluctuated  for  male  university  and  high  school 
graduates  aged  25  to  29  (see  last  two  columns  of  Table  6.3  for  constant  dollar  disparities  and 
income  ratios).  Dollar-figure  differences  changed  little  among  men  in  either  category,  Among 
women  in  the  "all  workers"  category,  the  disparity  grew  between  1979  and  1984  only,  and 
remained  roughly  constant  thereafter  For  women  working  full  time  and  full  year,  ihe  disparity 
widened  steadily  over  the  four  cohorts,  increasing  uy  $4,250  in  total.  In  this  category,  the  income 
raiioof  high  school  graduates  to  university  graduates  fell  from  0.77  in  1979  to  0-65  in  1993- 
These  data  offer  some  evidence  lhat  income  disparities  between  university  and  high  school 
graduales  are  growing  among  women,3 

Comparing  income  levels  of  college  graduates  to  those  of  university  graduates  can  also  help 
us  assess  education's  economic  returns  (see  Figure  6.1)-  Bel  ween  1971  and  1992,  university 
graduates  earned  more  in  all  years,  but  the  ratio  of  college  graduates'  median  income  to  university 
graduates'  median  income  fluctuated  with  I  ill  le  discernible  inend.  When  the  ratios  for  men  and 
women  are  separated  (see  Figure  6.2)  there  is  still  no  discernible  pattern.  Despile  much 
fluctuation,  ihe  ratios  for  both  men  and  women  in  1994  are  nearly  identical  to  those  in  197 1 ,  The 
male  ratio  is  higher  than  the  female  ratio  in  most  years,  especially  between  1987  and  1994, 
showing  lhat  disparities  between  university  educated  and  college  educated  workers  are  greater 
among  women  (on  ihe  male-female  wage  gap  see  also  Guppy  1 989;  Wannell  1990;  Wannell  and 
Caron  1995). 
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Figure  6.1 

Run  of  Cdhmuhitt  Gamut  GnAnums*  Meduh  Income  tb  UwvEnsinr  Qruuotis', 

1971  t*  1992 


Satires:  Slatislfc  Canada,  traanv  Distributions  by  Site  in  Canada,  varoos  y his. 


Figure  6.2 

Ratio  Of  Community  College  Gmuhmtes'  Meduh  Income  to  Umversitt  Graduates', 
iv  Sex.  1971  to  1994 
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We  art  also  interested  in  whether  unemployment  is  related  to  educalion  level,  and  whether 
there  are  any  trends  over  time.  From  1 975  to  1995,  university-educated  people  had  consistently 
lower  unemployment  rates  than  people  with  elementary  school  education  (see  Figure  6.3).  This 
pattern  was  especially  true  in  the  1990s.  When  comparing  unemployment  rates  of  high  school, 
college,  and  university  graduates,  both  male  and  female  university  graduates  had  the  lowest 
unemployment  rates  in  all  years.  High  school  graduates  had  the  highe$t  rates  (Figures  6.4  and 
6-5)-  Employment  differences  by  educational  level  have  been  smaller  since  the  peak  of  the 
recession  in  the  early  1980s,  and  rates  tor  high  school  graduates  have  drawn  closer  to  college  and 
university  graduates,  though  the  gap  between  college  and  university  has  widened  somewhat  since 
1990.  tt  appears,  then,  that  the  recession  in  the  early  1990s  negatively  affected  college  graduates 
themost- 
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Uhehpiovwht  Rath,  by  Utti  or  Eowatkui,  1975  to  1994 
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Cohort  comparisons  of  high  school  and  university  graduates  offer  another  way  to  approach 
the  question  of  unemployment  and  education  level.  Data  on  unemployment  rates  for  four  cohorts 
aged  25  to  29  and  two  cohorts  aged  35  to  39  show  that,  given  fluctuations  and  net  increases 
of  unemployment  rates,  disparities  between  high  school  and  university  graduates  clearly 
increased  for  both  men  and  women  across  all  cohorts  (see  Table  6.4),  The  lable's  "difference" 
columns  show  that  even  though  disparities  fluctuate,  the  net  result  is  that,  from  1979  to 
1993,  unemployment  raies  for  high  school  graduates  nose  at  higher  rates  than  for  university 
graduates. 
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Figure  M 

IhCMKOTMEHT  RW£S,  WOMEN,  Blf  LEVEL  Of  EouUflOfl,  1ft75  TO  1994 
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Unemployment  Rates,  Men,  vt  Level  of  Eoudmiok,  1975  to  1994 
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M.6  Ratums  la  education  a  var  i  lilulime 

Experience  pays  in  the  job  marker.  As  workers  age  and  accumulate  experience,  their  incomes 
typically  rise.  Bui  what  are  the  effects  of  education?  Do  disparities  between  Canadians  of 
different  educational  backgrounds  fi^w  or  shrink  over  their  careers'?  Does  schooling  shape  one's 
earning  irajectory  over  a  lifetime?  To  explore  the  impact  of  education  or  earning  profiles,  we  use 
two  data  sources:  a  1 0-year  follow- up  of  two  recent  cohorts  of  high  school  and  university 
graduates,  and  the  1990  earnings  of  workers  with  different  educational  attainments  across  three 
age  groups. 

All  groups  in  the  1 0-year  follow-up  study  enjoyed  rises  in  real  income  over  the  study  period 
(see  Table  6.3).  However,  disparities  between  high  school  graduates  and  university  graduates  in 
the  first  cohort,  aged  25  to  29  in  1979,  increased  sharply  by  the  time  the  cohort  reached  ages  35 
to  39  in  1 989.  Among  men  who  worked  full  lime  and  full  year  (comparing  panels  in  Table  6.3), 
disparities  increased  from  $9,750  in  1979  to  £  19,500  in  1989.  As  a  result,  me  ratio  of  high  school 
graduates1  income  10  university  graduates'  was 0,78  in  1979,  but  only  0.68  a  decade  later.  Among 
female  full-lime,  full-year  workers  (comparing  panels  again  in  Table  6,3),  ihe  disparity  increased 
from  $7,350  to  516,000  over  10  years,  dropping  the  ratio  from  0.77  to  0.62. 

The  second  cohort  in  Table  6.3  (aged  25  to  29  in  1 984,  and  34  to  33  in  1993)  snows  similar 
trends:  wider  disparities  and  smaller  earning  ratios  over  time,  among  all  groups.  Disparities  were, 
however,  somewhat  smaller  in  mis  cohort,  especially  among  men  working  full  time  and  full  year. 
The  disparity  here  widened  by  17,250,  and  the  ratio  fell  by  0.09,  from  0.31  to  0.72.  Among 
women  working  full  time  and  full  year,  the  disparity  grew  from  19,250  to  $16,000,  dropping  the 
ratio  from  0.72  to 0.59.  Overall,  these  cohort  data  indicate  that  universily  graduates  receive  larger 
wage  increases  between  ages  25  and  29  and  ages  34  and  38  than  do  high  school  graduates. 

Next  we  return  to  the  1991  Census  to  contrast  the  1990  incomes  of  workers  with  a  greater 
range  of  educational  attainments  across  three  broad  age  groups.  These  data  indirectly  illustrate 
the  effects  of  educalion  on  ihe  age-income  relationship  and  provide  a  sketch  of  the  lifetime 
earning  profiles  that  accrue  from  various  credentials.  We  use  the  average  annual  income  of 
bachelor's  degree-holders  as  a  base  against  which  we  compare  the  incomes  of  workers  with  other 
educational  backgrounds  (Tables  6.6  and  6.7).  We  find  that  the  same  rnonolonic  relation  holds  in 
nearly  every  age  category  for  both  men  and  women.  At  all  ages,  workers  with  higher  levels  of 
education  earn  higher  incomes.  The  range  of  income  ratios  was  more  extreme  among  women, 
indicating  that  their  incomes  are  more  differentiated  by  schooling-  This  is  especially  apparent 
when  one  compares,  for  instance,  the  incomes  of  female  drop-outs  with  those  of  professionals-  Of 
greater  significance  is  the  more  pronounced  income  hierarchy  that  exists  among  the  older 
groups."  Jn  the  25-to-34  age  category,  the  distribution  of  wages  is  relatively  compressed,  likely 
owing  much  to  the  fact  that  the  more-educated  have  had  relatively  few  years  in  the  job  market, 
hence  their  education  has  not  yet  paid  sizable  dividends.  But  among  older  Canadians,  the  income 
ratios  of  the  less-educated  fall,  while  ratios  for  the  more-educated  rise,  indicating  that  the  effect 
of  education  levels  on  income  increases  over  time. 
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Tame  6.6 

Average  Annum.  Full-toe  Emhinijs  ran  Meh,  bt  Education  Lewl  and  Ace  Grow, 
Aoouuj  Ratios  Using  Bachelor  of  Arts  as  Base  (100%),  1990 
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Table  6.7 

Average  Annum.  Fuu-time  Earnings  for  Women,  by  Lewi  of  Education  and  Age  Group, 

Aooihg  Ratios  Using  Bachelor  of  Arvs  as  Base  (100%|,  1MB 
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5. 1 .6  Fields  of  slui>;  Variation  in  reluros  It  a  unl wslly  4a§ra« 

Failing  to  distinguish  whether  graduates  hail  from  business,  law.  or  the  general  arts  can  mask 
huge  differences  in  school-to- work  transitions.  In  this  section  we  use  the  same  1991  Census  data 
to  examine  variations  among  bachelor's  degree  holders  by  field  of  study,  using  the  bachelor's 
degree  average  income  as  our  point  of  reference. 

There  are  clear  disparities  among  fields  of  study,  though  these  are  not  as  great  as  the 
disparities  between  levels  of  education.  Across  all  age  groups,  for  men  and  women,  graduates 
from  generalist  areas  (humanities,  social  sciences,  and  non-specialized  sciences)  earn  below  the 
average,  while  graduates  in  specialized  programs  {such  as  engineering,  medicine,  and  law)  earn 
more  than  the  average  (see  Tables  6.3  and  6.9). 
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Auemee  Annual  Full-time  Eahmhos  fdh  Women,  ir  Fhld  of  Study  and  Aee  Group, 
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These  disparities,  however,  do  not  grow  with  age;  in  fact,  the  trend  is  largely  opposite  to  lhat 
among  levels  of  schooling.  In  older  age  groups,  for  both  men  and  women,  disparities  across  fields 
tend  to  shrink.  Humanhies  and  social  science  graduates,  for  instance,  fait  better  and  improve 
their  relative  position  with  age.  These  graduates  are  below  the  average  in  the  25-to-34  age  group, 
but  are  near  or  above  the  average  in  the  45-10-54  age  group.  The  exceptions  to  ihis  broad  trend  are 
those  with  professional  degrees  (that  is  MD,  LLB),  whose  relative  incomes  are  enhanced  over 
lime.  But,  bracketing  out  this  group,  the  income  structure  across  fields  tends  to  contract  in  the 
older  age  categories.  Among  women,  for  instance,  the  difference  between  highest  and  lowest 
fields  is  approximately  Si  1,500  in  the  youngest  category;  in  the  oldest  group  ihe  disparity  is 
about  $9,300.  Among  men,  the  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  fields,  excluding 
professional  degrees,  stays  roughly  ihe  same  across  the  age  groups  in  dollar  lerms,  from 
approximalely  $  17,400  in  ihe  youngest  grouping  to  about  $18,400  in  ihe  oldest.  But  ihe  ratio  of 
lowest  to  highest  incomes  changed  across  age  groups  over  this  period,  from  59%  to  72%, 
indicating  that  ihe  income  gap  shrinks  with  age. 

The  dala  suggest  that  many  Canadians  with  generalist  degrees  begin  their  careers  in  lower- 
paying  positions,  but  over  lime  they  partially  catch  up  to,  and  sometimes  surpass,  graduates  from 
other  fields.1  This  pattern  highlights  the  differences  in  ihe  labour  markets  entered  by  generalise 
and  specialists.  Generalists  are  not  irairwd  for  particular  jobs  and  lack  the  occupational  networks 
offered  by  such  professions  as  law  and  engineering.  Consequently,  generalise  requite  more  time 
to  gather  experience  and  hunt  for  good  jobs  that  suit  their  skills  and  interests.  Once  ihey  find  such 
a  match,  they  begin  to  narrow  ihe  income  gap.( 
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8,1.7  tali  w  lo  educalloi:  6 wder  differences 

In  our  introductory  chapter  we  made  a  key  distinction  between  "exposure"  to  education  and  ihe 
actual  benefits  lhal  accrue  from  schooling.  This  issue  is  most  salient  in  discussions  offender  and 
monetary  earnings,  Historically,  women  have  earned  far  less  than  men,  yet  as  we  saw  in  previous 
chapters,  women  have  now  in  many  respects  surpassed  men  in  terms  of  educational  attainment. 
Despite  ihis,  men  on  average  continue  to  earn  significantly  more  than  women,  Controlling  for 
hours  worked,  women  earn  15%  io  85%  of  the  average  male  wage.  Much  of  this  gap  can  be 
attributed  to  women's  relatively  flat  earning  trajectories  over  their  life  course,  which  cause  gender 
disparities  to  widen  with  age  (Gunderson  and  Riddel  I  199 1 ).  In  this  section  we  explore  how 
education  influences  male  and  female  wages.  Is  the  gender  gap  larger  or  smaller  among 
Canadians  with  more  or  less  education?  How  does  education  shape  the  earning  trajectories  of 
men  compared  with  women? 

A  broad  method  of  examining  gender  differences  in  returns  to  education  is  to  see  whether  a 
wage  gap  persists  after  the  amount  of  education,  age.  and  other  relevant  variables  are  taken  into 
account,  We  regressed  1 990  income  on  a  variety  of  variables,  including  gender  and  levels  of 
education  to  examine  the  size  of  the  partial  coefficient  for  gender,  controlling  for  education  level 
and  other  relevant  variables  (calculations  are  not  shown).  We  est i male  ihat  on  average  Canadian 
women  in  1 990 earned  almost  $8,700  less  than  Canadian  men,  controlling  for  these  key  variables. 
At  a  general  level,  then,  gender  is  obviously  an  important  determinant  of  income  independent  of 
education.  For  a  closer  look  at  each  gender"s  returns  to  education,  we  turn  next  to  income 
comparisons  within  education  levels. 

Returning  to  the  cohort  data  used  earlier,  we  see  lhal  among  recent  cohorts  of  high  school 
graduates  and  university  graduates,  aged  25  to  29,  men  clearly  earn  more  than  women  (see  Table 
6.10).  When  examining  the  trend  across  time,  we  see  the  wage  gap  shrinking,  especially  between 
male  and  female  university  graduates.  For  instance,  in  1979,  university  educated  women  earned 
only  7 1  %  of  male  earnings,  which  translated  into  a  substantial  gap  of  $  1 3,000.  This  figure 
subsequently  shrank  across  each  successive  cohort.  By  1 993,  women  were  earning  90%  of  the 
male  wage,  and  the  wage  gap  was  down  to  $3,750.  Much  of  this  trend  is  likely  due  to  the  on- 
going movement  of  women  into  non-traditional  studies  such  as  business,  as  illustrated  in  Table 
6.2-  This  narrowing  of  Ihe  male-female  wage  gap  among  recent  university  graduates  echoes  the 
findings  of  the  National  Graduates  Survey  (see  Davies,  Mosher  and  O' Grady  1996). 

Given  the  smaller  wage  disparities  among  younger  cohorts,  does  it  appear  that  education 
interacts  with  age  lo  produce  different  earnings  trajectories  for  men  and  women? To  address  this 
issue  we  calculated  male-female  disparities  using  the  data  in  Tables  6.6  and  6.7,  We  find  lhal  the 
mean  disparity  across  all  education  levels  increases  as  one  moves  from  the  25-10-34  age  group  to 
the  35-to  44  and  45-to-54  categories.  The  average  disparity  of  male  over  female  earnings  rises 
from  approximately  $7,700  to  $12,SOO  to  $  16,200.  This  clearly  indicates  that  the  wage  gap 
increases  with  age.  Moreover,  as  Table  6.7  shows,  this  widening  wage  gap  can  be  attributed  to  ihe 
fact  that  women's  income  profiles  are  relatively  flat.  Their  grand  mean  income  does  not  increase 
from  the  35-10-44  group  to  the  45-to-54  group  (in  fact  there  is  a  slight  decrease).  In  contrast, 
men's  mean  income  clearly  increases  across  each  age  category  (see  Table  6.6). 
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Hate:    Number s  In  par entlwses  show  income  ratio  of  tiigh  school  graduales  to  iflivBraily  aradu ales. 
Souw:  Crompcon,  199S 

How  do  earning  profiles  interact  with  education?  The  data  show  that  postsecondary-educaled 
women  have  steeper  profiles  than  less-educated  women  (see  Table  67).  For  instance,  incomes 
increased  consistently  from  the  youngest  age  group  to  ihe  oldest:  by  $2,400  for  women  with  no 
credentials,  by  $3,300  for  women  with  high  school  diplomas  and  by  13,900  for  women  with  trade 
certificates.  But  for  each  of  these  educal  ion  levels  there  is  little  rise  in  income  between  ihe  35-to- 
44  group  and  ihe45-to-M  group,  ftr  women  with  university  degrees,  there  is  a  far  different  story. 
Earnings  increased  steadily  from  the  youngest  to  oldest  group,  ranging  from  an  increase  of  about 
59,500  for  women  with  bachelor's  degrees  to  an  increase  of  almost  J  18,600  for  women  with 
professional  degrees.  Further,  all  ihe  university-level  groups  showed  significant  increases  moving 
from  the  middle  to  oldest  age  category. 

The  immediate  lesson  is  lhat  women's  income  profiles,  both  in  terms  of  amounts  of  income 
and  Ihe  incremenis  across  age  groups,  vary  greatly  by  education.  Women  without  poslsecondary 
credentials  have  smaller  incomes  that  do  not  rise  greatly  over  their  lifetimes.  Among  the 
university-educated,  women's  income  patterns  tend  to  more  closely  resemble  those  of  men,  bom 
in  terms  of  relative  amounts  of  income  and  rises  over  ti  me. 

Wecan  examine  this  issue  in  mote  detail  by  returning  to  ihe  dala  from  the  10-year  follow-up 
study  of  two  cohorts  of  high  school  and  university  graduates  (see  Table  6-10).  The  data  show  that 
ihe  male-female  wage  gap  increased  in  both  cohorts  and  in  both  educational  categories.  Thus, 
even  among  more  recent  cohorts  there  is  evidence  that  men  experience  sleeper  income  profiles. 
Nonetheless,  a  key  finding  is  that  the  smallest  wage  gap  was  found  among  the  latter  cohort  of 
university  graduates. 

Overall,  men  continue  to  earn  more  than  women  regardless  of  their  education  level, 
disparities  tend  lo  be  somewhat  smaller  among  recent  cohorts,  and  university  educated  women 
have  earning  profiles  that  tend  to  resemble  those  of  men. 

These  findings  beg  the  question:  Why  do  gender  wage  gaps  persist  even  within  educational 
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categories?  While  there  are  many  reasons,  one  obvious  cause  of  ihe  wage  gap  is  likely  fields  of 
study.  Men  and  women  do  not  enrol  in  the  same  fields;  men  are  more  likely  to  pursue  lucrative 
Fields  such  as  engineering,  while  women  are  over-represented  in  less  remunerative  areas  such  as 
the  humanities,  education  and  nursing  (see  Table  6.2).  Analysts  of  the  National  Graduates  Survey 
of  1990  graduates  found  that,  controlling  for  fields  of  study  and  other  relevant  variables,  ibere 
was  no  gender  income  disparity  two  years  after  graduation  (cited  in  Davies,  Mosher  and  O'Grady 
19%).  While  this  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  a  disparity  may  yet  emerge  with 
subsequent  years  in  the  labour  market,  it  reinforces  our  findings  that  gender  inequalities  among 
recent  university  graduates  are  becoming  smaller. 

In  terms  of  unemployment,  men  and  women  experienced  similar  fluctuations  between  1975 
and  1994,  but  women  had  higher  unemployment  rates  and  smaller  differences  between 
educational  levels  (Figures  6-4  and  6.5).  Disparities  between  male  high  school  and  university 
graduates  ranged  from  4%  to  9%;  among  women  they  ranged  from  3&  to  &%. 

6.2     NON-ECONOMIC  RETURNS  TO  SCHOOLING 

There  are  also  non-economic  return*  that  flow  to  individuals  with  more  schooling,  including 
greater  social  status  and  prestige,  lower  rales  of  morbidity  and  mortality,  and  greater 
opportunities  to  pursue  different,  more  varied  educational  routes  (although  some  of  these  are 
undoubtedly  linked  with  economic  benefits).  These  specific  forms  of  individual  enrichment  are 
bander  to  quantify  than  Ihe  economic  returns  because  we  lack  measures  that  ore  equivalent  to 
incomes  or  employ  merit  rates.  However,  benefits  that  ire  more  societal  in  value  are  easier  to 
calculate.  For  example,  higher  levels  of  education  are  associated  with  a  better- in  formed 
electorate. 

In  this  section  we  investigate  some  non-economic  benefits  flowing  from  greater  amounts  of 
schooling.  Day  and  Devlin  (1 996}  argue  that  not  only  does  ihe  propensity  to  volunteer  increase 
with  education  level,  but  also,  once  engaged  in  volunteer  work,  ihe  more-educated  lend  to  devote 
more  volunteer  hours.  In  addition,  this  relationship  between  higher  education  and  greater 
volunteer  activity  holds  even  after  statistically  controlling  for  marital  status,  sex,  children,  place 
of  residence,  health  stilus,  religion,  language,  and  income.  Volunleer  work,  whether  in  the 
community  (for  example  coaching  minor  league  sport),  in  the  workplace  (for example  United 
Way  representatives),  in  the  church  (for  example  religious  teachers),  or  elsewhere,  contributes 
enormously  to  Canadian  life.  While  such  volunteer  activity  is  personally  rewarding  (although 
measuring  this  subjective  benefit  is  difficult),  it  is  the  larger  society  thai  benefits  most.  The  civic 
culture  of  modem  Canada  rests  primarily  upon  this  volunteer  base  and  as  the  welfare  state  shrinks 
in  the  face  of  fiscal  restraint,  volunteer  work  becomes  moie  important.  Education's  contribution 
lo  this  voluntary  sector  of  Canadian  society  is  both  impressive  and  important. 

In  our  introductory  chapter  we  claimed  thai  "meaningful  democracy"  demands  an  educated 
citizenry.  Is  it  the  case,  as  this  claim  implies,  that  education  promotes  greater  participation  in  the 
democratic  process?  We  test  this  claim  with  data  from  the  1993  Canadian  National  Election  Study 
(CNES).1  Five  separate  surveys  were  done  for  the  CNES  but  we  use  data  only  from  the  random 
sample  of  3,240  Canadians  collected  via  telephone  interview  between  October  27  and 
November  2 1 ,  1993  (Korthrup  and  Oram  1994).  As  measures  of  political  engagement,  we  use 
three  indicators:  whether  or  not  someone  voted,  an  individual's  attention  to  political  issues,  and 
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a  person's  participation  in  political  activity.  The  first  measure  is  calculated  using  responses  to  a 
question  about  whether  or  not  someone  cast  a  ballot.  Attention  to  politics  is  measured  by  people's 
self-reported  consumption  of  political  news  via  television,  newspapers,  and  radio.  Political 
activity  is  measured  by  people's  responses  to  two  questions  about  working  for  a  political  party 
during  the  1993  campaign  or  discussing  political  issues  with  others  during  the  campaign.  With 
three  separate  measures  of  political  engagement,  we  think  we  have  a  meaningful  indication  of 
three  aspects  of  political  participatioT)- 

The  key  question  for  us  is  whether  or  not  education  affects  political  participation,  net  of  other 
factors  ihat  might  influence  political  engagement.  We  calculate  three  separate  regression 
equations  using  our  political  measures  as  the  dependent  variables  regressed  on  age,  sex, 
employ  mem  slatus,  country  of  birth,  mother  tongue,  and  the  presence  of  children  in  the  home  (see 
Table  6. 1 1 ).  On  each  of  the  three  tests,  education  has  a  siatistically  significant  effect  on  the 
dependent  variable,  meaning  that  the  effect  of  education  on  political  engagement  is  unlikely  to  be 
due  to  chance.  Notice  as  well,  thai  education  is  the  only  variable  that  has  a  statistically  significant 
effect  in  all  three  of  the  tests.  This  suggests  to  us  that  the  relationship  between  education  and 
politics  is  clear,  namely  that  more  educated  Canadians  are  more  politically  engaged. 


Table  6.11 

RcMESBiQH  or  Three  Measures  of  Pouticm.  PmhicvjuIOh  on  Att,  Sex,  Employment  Status, 
Mdtheh  Tongue,  Cownw  of  Birth  m»  the  Presence  Of  Cwlorem  m  tm  Home,  1993, 
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logistic  regression  as  an  alternative  statistical  mods). 
1.    Attention  la  politics  is  Ihe  son  of  ttirge  questions  asking  about  liio  consumption  ol  media  accounts  of  the  campaign 

(lhat  Is,  television,  newspaper  and  radio).  High  values  signal  higher  levels  ol  attention. 

3.  Political  participation  Is  measured  as  Hi*  sum  ol  responses  to  questions  about  helping  in  the  campaign  and 
discussing  campaign  issues  wWi  others.  High  values  signal  higher  levels  ol  parucioalion. 

4.  Statistically  signilicant  \p  <  .05). 

Source;  Canadian  National  Erection  Sludy,  1983. 
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[n  $u  miliary,  on  two  separate  but  significant  aspect  of  Canadian  life,  volunteer  activity  and 
political  engagement,  we  show  that  education  has  an  important  and  independent  effect.  These 
non-economic  benefits  of  education  clearly  provide  value  to  Canada  as  a  whole,  enhancing  our 
national  community.  More  generally,  and  here  we  are  moving  well  beyond  the  data  we  have 
presented,  as  social  movements  have  galvanized  Around  such  issues  as  ihe  environment  and 
peace,  and  as  women  have  come  to  the  fore  in  modem  life,  the  effects  of  education  have  become 
more  and  more  evident  in  society.  Almost  invariably,  the  leaders  in  Ihese  movements  are  among 
the  more  educated  members  of  society.  To  the  extent  that  social  movements  have  come  to  rival 
social  classes  as  driving  forces  for  change  in  the  modem  world  (Giddens  1990),  then  education 
too  must  nave  become  more  important. 

5.3     CONCLUSION 

Does  it  pay  to  stay  in  school?  We  answer  this  question  with  an  unequivocal  "yes."  Schooling  can 
lead  to  numerous  economic  benefits,  including  higher  annual  and  lifetime  earnings,  greater 
employment  and  income  security,  and  a  wider  range  of  opportunities  for  advancement.  While  we 
cannot  untangle  trends  over  lime  and  over  the  life  course,  our  data  suggest  that  Canadians  with 
greater  amounts  of  education  are  sorted  into  superior  career  tracks,  with  better  opportunities  and 
promotional  chances.  Further,  education's  role  in  labour  market  success  seems  to  be  growing. 
Men  continue  to  earn  more  than  women  across  all  education  levels,  but  these  gaps  are  shrinking 
among  younger  Canadians,  especially  among  university  graduates.  Uni versily  educated  women, 
unlike  their  less-educated  peers,  have  income  profiles  thai  increasingly  resemble  those  of  men. 
Out  findings  indicate  that  relative  to  other  options,  a  university  education  is  a  key  route  toward 
gender  equality.  Yet,  as  we  become  a  more  schooled  society,  Canadians  with  a  high  school 
education  or  less  are  increasingly  left  with  meagre  incomes  and  high  unemployment  rales.  More 
and  more,  it  seems,  one  needs  to  attend  school  at  ihe  postsecondary  level  to  reap  benefits  in  our 
evolving  labour  market. 

Although  we  have  discussed  economic  benefits  largely  in  the  context  of  individual  earnings 
(for  example  personal  income),  ihere  is  liltle  doubt  that  there  is  an  aggregate  benefit  for  most 
people  in  society  (Stager  1996, 6;  Vaillancourt  1995).  Beyond  this  aggregation  of  individual 
benefits,  olher  societal  profits  accrue  in  the  form  of  belter  leadership,  more  creativity,  and 
enhanced  technological  progress.  As  well,  the  better  managenienl  and  organizational  efficiencies 
of  those  with  higher  levels  of  education  indirectly  enrich  everyone's  productivity  (Stager  1996). 
Schooling  also  provides  non-economic  benefits  for  individuals  and  for  the  wider  community, 
since  the  moie-educated  tend  to  be  more  involved  in  polilks  and  civic  life. 
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Reviews  of  1  his  schoDl-to-work  Iransilion  can  be  found  In  Akyeampong  1990:  Ashton.  Green,  and  Lowe  1992: 

Andres  Bellamy  1993:  Clarik  1991;  Krahn  and  Lowe  1991 ;  Mandeli  1943. 

Each  of  these  data  sets  lias  strengths  and  limitations.  Pooling  sorters  or  widely  varying  ages  tan  confound  period 

ef fads,  such  as  in*  effects,  of  entering  the  labour  market  in  economically  strong  or  weak  years,  or  having  mare 

pastsecandary  graduates  in  later  periods.  Cross-sectltHtal  Data  only  mrJirectiy  capture  the  returns  lo  education  ow 

a  lifetime,  since  not  all  workers  complete  iheir  education  at  a  relatively  young  age.  Data  on  recent  cohorts  of  workers 

help  to  correct  lof  these  problems,  but  lack  a  long  historical  profit 

Disparities  between  education  levels  are  even  more  striking  when  II  Is  remembered  thai  most  university  degree 

holders  in  their  late  iwenties  have  fewer  years  ol  worfe  experience  than  high  school  graduates  of  the  same  age.  When 

wort  experience  is  held  constant  (that  is,  hoin  groups  are  compared  Iwd  years  after  graduation),  earnings  disparities 

are  larger  (Allen  19%,  19).  Also,  Ihese  earning  figures  understate  the  value  of  a  bachelor's  degree  since  that  degree 

altows  enliy  into  postgraduate  and  professional  programs  with  further  earning  potential. 

This  iindirtg  cooW  be  interpreted  as  Illustrating  a  period  effect,  it  is  possible  thai  differential  returns  to  education  were 

greater  in  previous  decades,  However,  ims  interpretation  is  not  generally  supported  by  llic  data  presented  in  the 

previous  section. 

We  should  reiterate  that  Dur  data  do  not  untangle  lile  course  effects  from  period  effects.  A  hypothetical  example  ol 

the  Is  tier  would  be  Ihat  in  previous  decades,  field  of  study  mattered  less  because  there  were  greater  opportunities  for 

generahsls;  but  in  more  receni  years,  with  greater  numbers  ol  graduates,  gene ralists  are  less  able  to  lind  suitable 

employment. 

Follow-up  data  for  two  particular  fields— sociology  attd  anthropology— found  evidence  of  this  process  as  well 

{Davies,  MpsJier  arvrj  rj'Grady  1992). 

These  data  come  from  the  institute  for  Social  Research,  York  University.  The  survey  was  funded  by  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Hesearch  Council  in  grants  awarded  lo  Richard  Johnston,  Andre  Sfais.  Henry  Brady. 
Elisabeth  Gidengil.  and  Neil  Nevitte.  None  ol  Ihese  organizations  or  individuals  is  responsible  for  the  analyses  and 
interpretations  presented  bere. 
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Chapter 
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Canadian  Postsecondary 

Schooling  in 
Comparative  Perspective 


Canada  has  al way  s  been  intimately  connected  with  foreign  nations,  first  as  a  British  colony  and 
now  as  [he  northern  neighbour  to  the  world's  richest  nation.  Globalization,  the  increasing 
interconnectedness  of  nation-states,  has  always  featured  prominently  in  our  national  fabric.  Even 
so,  the  foundation  of  Canada's  wealth  has  been  its  resource  base,  its  "staples  economy,"  as 
historian  and  political  economist  Harold  Inn  is  called  it.  This  is  starting  to  change.  Our  stocks  of 
natural  resources  arc  disappearing  (for  example  the  cod  fishery,  the  Douglas  Fir  forests)  and  other 
regions  of  the  world  are  fast  becoming  rival  providers  of  natural  resources  (for  example  South 
America).  These  challenges  have  prompted  Canada  and  other  nations  to  examine  the  notion  of  the 
post- industrial  society,  the  idea  that  work  based  on  brains,  not  brawn,  will  be  the  source  of  future 
prosperity.  Education  features  prominently  in  these  discussions,  as  we  remarked  in  the  opening 
chapter  (see  Economic  Council  of  Canada  1992). 

With  this  in  mind,  we  will  briefly  compare  Canadian  educational  attainments  with  those  in 
other  countries,  paying  particular  attention  to  comparisons  with  the  United  States  (for  studies  on 
the  United  Slates  see  Kominski  and  Sutterlin  1992;  Roberts  1993:  Waggoner  1991). 
Transnational  developments  in  commerce,  migraiinn,  and  communications  have  meant  that 
accomplishments  in  any  single  country  need  to  be  placed  in  international  context.  Under  the 
rubric  of  globalization  we  examine  how  well  Canada  has  done  in  comparison  with  other  nations. 
Have  the  absolule  level  of  schooling  and  (lie  relative  rate  of  growth  of  educational  attainment  in 
Canada  kept  pace  with  our  international  peers? 
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7,1     COMPARING  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENTS  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

When  comparing  Canada  with  the  United  States,  Frank  Whiitingham  claimed  in  1965  that  the 
education  gap  '"has  grown  in  favour  of  the  United  Stales  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  this 
century"  (p.  18).  Citing  this  widening  gap,  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada  highlighted  the 
relatively  poor  performance  of  the  Canadian  school  system  in  relation  to  the  United  States,  our 
largest  trading  partner.  One  consequence  of  this,  it  believed,  was  ihat  "differences  in  the  average 
educational  attainments  appear  to  be  an  important  element  in  the  difference  in  living  standards 
between  Canada  and  the  United  Slates"  (1965,  74-75)-  John  Porter  (1 965)  echoed  these 
sentiments  in  his  comparative  sociology  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  (see  also  Bertram  1966; 
Steering  Group  on  Prosperity  1992;  Human  Resource  Development  Committee  1991  )- 

Earlier  this  century,  Canada  attempted  to  rectify  this  gap  by  recruiting  many  highly  skilled 
individuals  from  abroad.  Opening  immigration  spots  for  engineers,  physicians,  accountants,  arid 
scores  of  other  highly  trained  people  meant  that  for  most  of  this  century  the  educational 
attainments  of  foreign-horn  Canadians  were  equal  to  or  greater  than  those  of  people  bom  in 
Canada.  Draining  off  educational  talent  from  other  countries  was  thought  to  be  a  short-term 
solution  at  best,  since  it  caused  our  own  educaikmal  system  to  languish  (Porter  1965).  Alter  the 
Second  World  War,  the  belief  that  Canada  needed  a  sophisticated  and  effective  school  system  in 
order  lo  become  a  major  world  power  gained  strength. 

Given  our  proximity  to  the  United  States,  American  education  has  often  been  the  standard 
against  which  Canadian  accomplishments,  or  lacfc  thereof,  have  been  measured.  A  comparison  of 
the  educational  attainments  of  Americans  and  Canadians  aged  35  to  44  shows  that  Whiltingham's 
findings  still  held  true  in  the  early  1990s  (see  Table  7. 1 ).  Canadians  still  have  lower  levels  of 
schoolitig  than  Americans  do.  For  example,  while  27.1%  of  Americans  had  a  bachelor's  degree  or 
higher,  only  17.2%  of  Canadians  in  the  same  age  bracket  had  attained  similar  degrees.  At  ihe 
other  extreme,  while  more  than  one-quarter  (25,7%)  of  Canadians  between  35  and  44  were  not 
high  school  graduates,  just  more  than  I  in  10  ( 1 1-5%)  Americans  had  not  attained  a  high  school 
graduation  certificate.  We  restrict  this  comparison  to  people  aged  35  to  44  to  ensure  that  age  is  not 
a  confounding  variable  in  the  interpretation  of  the  data.  This  cohort  has  likely  finished  most  of  its 
schooling  and  it  is  still  relatively  young,  thus  providing  the  most  recent  comparison  available.1 

T«tE  7.1 

I 

Highest  Level  of  Sawotirw  m  Canada  (1901 )  mo  ihe  United  States  (1998), 
Population  Aged  35  to  44 


Htjrisst  level  of  schooling 

Number 

%1 

Number 

%' 

Hot  hiali  school  fliaduste 

1,120,000 

Z5-7 

4,332,000 

11.5 

Hiori  school  Qraotale 

910,000 

20.9 

12,655,000 

33.6 

Sums  posljeraidarj 

1,613,000 

37.0 

ic,5oe,ooo 

27.9 

B «teku 's  degree  or  mwe 

747,000 

17.? 

10,214,000 

27.1 

Tola!  popublwi 

054,000 

1000 

37,707,000 

100.0 

1 .    Percentages  may  not  add  Ki  100  doe  to  rounding, 

Soatce:   Computed  by  aultior  &  Ingm  Statistics  Canada,  Educational  Attainment  ami  School  Ariemtamw,  1 993, 24-25; 
American  schooling  information  from  Kommskmnd  SuuerHn  1992, 13. 
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The  concern  of  Whittingham  and  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada  was  not  just  that 
Canadians  had  tower  levels  of  schooling,  bul  lhat  relative  to  the  United  Slates  the  gap  was 
widening.  We  present  two  procedures  to  examine  whether  the  growing  educational  gap  through 
the  first  pan  of  the  century  has  continued  in  the  later  part  of  the  century.  First,  we  use  data  from 
the  1991  Census  of  Canada  and  1990  U.S.  Census  to  show  the  percentage  of  people  with 
university  degrees  in  six  different  age  groups  (see  Table  7.2).  If  the  education  gap  between  the 
two  countries  ha$  continued  to  widen  then  the  expectation  is  that  the  largest  gap  will  occur  in  the 
youngest  age  group.  Considering  first  the  population  aged  65  and  over,  more  than  twice  as  many 
Americans  ( 1 1  -0%)  as  compared  with  Canadians  (5.0%)  had  university  degrees,  a  ratio  of  2,2: 1 . 
The  ratio  then  shrinks  as  we  move  through  the  age  groups.  For  the  55-10-64  age  group,  the  ratio 
is  2.0;  I ,  while  for  the  4S-to-54  and  35-to44  age  groups,  it  is  1,6: 1  -  The  ratio  shrinks  further,  to 
1.4:1  for  die  youngest  age  group  (25-to-34),  but  differences  between  the  two  countries  in  school 
completion  ages  make  this  last  comparison  unstable  (and  notice  that  a  smaller  percentage  of 
people  in  this  younger  age  group  have  degrees,  mainly  because  some  people  in  both  countries  are 
still  in  school).  Nevertheless,  this  evidence  contradicts  the  premise  lhat  the  gap  between  the  two 
countries  is  widening.  At  least  on  this  test  the  gap,  if  anything,  appears  to  be  narrowing. 


Tmle  7.2 

NUMER  (WO  PfcMERTME  Of  PoPULMtaN  WfflH  A  UWKHSm  Dttfftt  V  C*I«DA  (1001 1 

wo  the  Uhfted  States  (1990),  by  Auf  Group 


tends 

UilleiStetot 

Age  group 

Population 
in  age 

Population 

will) 

unlwrslty 

OfiflfM 

P«r«ntao& 

ol  population 

with 

university 

degree 

Population 
iiaoe 
group 

Population 

win 

vniv4r$itv 

dflOf« 

Percentage 
ol  population 

with 
univeisity 

deor«t 

25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 

65+ 

4,640,000 
4,354,000 
2,960,000 

2,3*5,000 
2,333,000 

774,000 
747,000 
395.000 
100,000 

148.000 

1GJ0 
17.2 

13.3 

7.5 
5.0 

43,245.000 
37.709,000 
35,409.000 
21.226,000 
29,776,000 

9,657,000 
10,214,000 
5,365.000 
3,250.000 
3,230.000 

22.3 
27.1 
15.1 
15  J 
11.0 

25* 

17,471 ,011 

2,244,110 

tt.l 

I6T.446.IO0 

31,757.111 

19.1 

Source.   Canadian  dalalrwn  Statistics  Canada,  fifawtiofld Attainment ami  School  Attendance,  1933, 24-25;  American 
data  Irom  Komlnski  and  SutlBrtin  1992, 13. 

A  second  way  lo examine  the  change  in  the  educational  gap  is  hy  comparing  the  two 
countries  on  a  broader  measure  of  educational  attainment.  We  use  national  data  from  Lagace~ 
(1 963)  to  show  the  percentage  of  the  population  in  1966  that  had  some  university  education  (see 
Figure  7.1).  The  age  groups  used  are  comparable  lo  those  in  Table  7.2  but  il  should  be  noted  that, 
unlike  the  table,  these  data  include  people  who  may  have  noi  actually  attained  a  degree, 
According  to  Lagan's  data,  the  education  gap  for  younger  age  groups  in  1966  was  apparently 
about  as  wide,  and  possibly  even  a  little  wider,  lhan  it  was  for  older  groups.  Among  25-  to  34- 
year-olds,  25.8^>  of  Americans  as  opposed  lo  12.2%  of  Canadians  (a  ratio  of  2, 1:1}  had  university 
experience.  Compare  ihis  toihe  65-and-overage  group  where  the  respect'**  percentages  are  10.9 
and  5.6,  for  a  ratio  of  1 ,9: 1 .  The  1 966  data  suggesl  that  Whittingham's  earlier  concern  about  a 
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growing  gap  might  have  been  alarmist,  but  there  is  no  denying  that  a  substantial  gap  in 
educational  attainments  existed  between  tlte  two  countries  (a  gap  that  was  often  attributed  to 
Canada's  focus  on  resource  extraction).  This  profile,  in  comparison  with  our  findings  from 
Table  7.2,  suggests  that  the  American  postsecondary  education  system  expanded  earlier  than  the 
Canadian,  but  over  the  last  few  decades  we  have  kept  pace  with  U.S.  expansion,  and  perhaps  even 
surpassed  U.S.  growth  rales  in  recent  educational  attainment. 

Figure  7.1 

Percentage  of  the  Population  with  Some  University  Education,  by  Age  Group, 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  1966 
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Source:   La&acM  968, 39-40. 

7.2     COMPARISONS  WITH  OECD  COUNTRIES 

Given  their  proximity,  comparisons  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  a  certain  logic. 
Both  countries,  however,  stand  out  when  their  current  educational  profiles  are  contrasted  with 
those  (i t'other  Western  industrial  nations.  We  compare  percentages  of  university  degree-holders 
(in  199 1 )  and  percentages  of  1 8-  to  2 1  -year-olds  enrolled  in  university  (in  1 99  i )  for  selected 
countries  belonging  to  the  Organisation  fur  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development  (OECD) 
(see  Table  7.3).  The  United  Stales  has  the  greatest  percentage  of  25-  to  64-year-olds  with 
universily  degrees  (24%).  Canada,  at  17%T  falls  almost  midway  between  the  United  States  and 
the  other  nations.  The  enrolment  data  show  more  recent  patterns.  Here,  the  earlier  finding  that 
Canadian  schooling  levels  are  catching  up  with  the  United  States  receives  additional  support.  The 
United  Slates  has  a  greater  percentage  of  people  aged  IS  Toll  enrolled  in  university  than  Canada 
has  (22.8%  and  21.6%,  respectively),  but  this  gap  is  much  smaller  than  it  was  earlier  in  the 
century.  On  this  indicator  as  well,  both  the  L'niiL'd  Slates  and  Canada  have  greater  proportions  of 
their  18-  to  21-year-old  populations  enrolled  at  university  than  the  other  nations,  although  at 
1 8.5%,  France  is  some  distance  above  the  other  OECD  member  countries. 
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FencEHTAff  of  Popuutior  Aged  25  to  64  with  University  Eduojoior  aro  Ewhxmeht  Rates  fm 
People  Aged  18  to  21  tn  Selected  0ECD  Commute,  1991 

Poputiiion  25  to  64  years  ol  PofxrialHin  t8  lo  21  y«flis 

Country  ape  with  a  uniwat sity  degr^ af  apgenrolted  al  unlwisity 

W  (*l 

Canada  17  « 

United  States  24  23 

Francs  10  19 

Germany  1 1  7 

Italy  6 

United  Kinodom  10  12 

OECDawaQt 10 12 

not  available 
Some:   Organisation  lor  Economic  Co-oiwalio™  and  OwdopntHtt  (OECO),  fitosatom  «r  j  GWitt  1992. 20 V  21 3, 

Comparative  data  for  different  natkffls  are  also  available  over  lime .  The  education  systems  of 
different  countries  vary  quilt  substantially  and  so  while  such  international  comparisons  are  of 
theoretical  interest,  there  is  always  a  risk  of  misinterpreting  differences.  However,  these  risks  are 
reduced  somewhat  when  we  compare  posisecondary  enrolments  since  the  demarcation  between 
earlier  years  of  schooling  and  higher  education  is  Ihe  most  similar  across  nations.  To  make  the 
interpretation  of  enrolment  numbers  more  comparable,  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  presents  postsecondary  enrolments  as  a  function  of  the 
population  size  of  a  country.  This  has  the  virtue  of  standardizing  the  numbers  to  a  known  base 
{enrolment  peT  100,000  inhabitants),  but  given  that  the  age  distributions  vary  by  country,  it  would 
have  been  preferable  if  enrolments  were  standardized  using  a  narrower  age  band.  Such  data, 
however,  are  not  aval  lable. 

Table  7.4 

NUMGfft  OF  STUOWTS  ENROLLED  (PER  100,000  ImMN14HT$)  in  Po$1«ECOMMRY  EDUCATION,  iV 

Selected  Couhtrt  and  Yeah 

Hini«r  of  undent  per  100.100  likabHartt 
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Country 1975 1940 1985 1989 

Clnala  3.(00  4,041 

United  Stales  5,184  5,310 

Fiance  1,970  2,000 

Germany  1,590  1,990 

Italy  1,700  1.930 

Jnittd  KHtgdom  1,300  1,470 

Japan  2,020  2.070 

1 .    date  lor  1 958  as  apposed  to  1989  {most  rccenl  artHaDte). 

Soinhs   United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific:  and  Cultural  Orrjantealbon.  UMESCO  Statistical  ItorfoM*;  1 991 ,  TaDle 
3.10 
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According  to  the  UNESCO  data,  from  1975  to  19&9,  both  Canada  and  the  United  Slates 
clearly  had  higher  enrolment  rates  at  the  postseeondary  level  lhan  did  other  selected  OECD 
countries  (see  Table  7.4).  Indeed,  even  by  1989  no  other  country  had  enrolment  rates  thai  equaled 
the  1075  rates  for  Canada  and  the  United  States,  despite  the  rapid  growth  in  several  countries, 
especially  Germany  and  France.  It  is  unlikely  the  differences  are  due  strictly  to  different  national 
education  structures  or  age  distribu lions.  Notice,  also,  that  when  comparing  Canada  with  the 
United  States,  the  data  again  indicate  that  the  education  gap  between  the  two  countries  is 
narrowing.  In  comparative  perspective  then,  Canada  has  a  well-educated  population  and  the 
earlier  worries  about  Canada  lagging  farther  and  farther  behind  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
educational  attainment  are  now  history. 

The  above  comparisons  simply  measure  participation  or  attendance;  they  do  not  indicate  the 
quality  of  learning-  The  latter,  while  a  topic  of  intense  interest  in  education  circles,  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  what  we  can  undertake  in  this  book  (and  at  this  lime  Statistics  Canada  is  not  directly 
involved  in  these  international  tests).  Existing  data  on  standardized  achievement  tests  point  to  the 
differences  between  education  systems,  but  simple  comparisons  of  international  test  scores  are 
highly  problematic.  Using  the  language  of  our  earlier  chapters,  both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  posisecondary  sy stems  that  are  much  more  universal  or  mass-oriented  in  contrast  to  the 
more  exclusive  and,  some  would  say,  elitist  systems  of  European  and  other  industrial  countries, 
Our  point  here  is  not  to  explain  away  differences  between  nations  on  international  lest  scores,  but 
to  note  that  these  structural  and  demographic  differences  are  critical  in  interpreting  Canadian 
educational  performance  in  a  broader  international  context. 

7.3     CONCLUSION 

Relative  to  the  United  States — a  barometer  Canadians  frequently  use  to  gauge  our  own  success— 
we  became  a  schooled  society  more  recently.  But  now,  as  we  move  into  the  next  century, 
Canadians  are  increasingly  attaining  levels  of  education  comparable  to  American  levels.  Both 
nations  remain,  however,  exceptional  in  terms  of  the  length  of  lime  that  young  people  spend  in 
school.  By  spending  greater  periods  of  their  lives  in  schools,  Canadian  and  American  children 
enter  the  paid  labour  force  on  a  full-time  basis  later  in  life  than  their  peers  in  other  industrial 
countries. 
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Endnotes 


1.  For  example,  il  we  compare  prople  aged  55  do  M ,  il  codd  trt  tyvti  that  any  ol  ti»  differences  lowtd  may  &a*e 
eroded  for  mart  recent  cohorts.  We  could  ateo  compare  people  aged  20 10  24  Bui  her*  Medidgrtiil  ag&al  wDtcli 
Canadians  and  Americans  typically  complete  their  schooling  could  confound  any  attempt  loirrtaprel  rjtterencts. 
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in  this  final  chapter  we  conclude  by  highlighting  some  key  issues  elaborated  earlier.  We  also  take 
the  opportunity  to  be  more  speculative,  to  push  the  envelope  a  bit,  by  going  beyond  our  data  to 
look  at  future  challenges. 

The  Census  of  Canada  provided  a  valuable  barometer  for  measuring  Canadian  accomplish- 
ments in  education.  As  demonstrated  in  Chapter  I ,  the  census  is  a  rich  source  of  information  on 
early  educational  experiences  in  Canada.  Not  only  do  early  census  documents  record  a  variety  of 
measures  on  literacy  rates,  school  attendance,  and  school  graduation,  but  they  also  provide 
interesting  historical  descriptions  of  the  conditions  of  schooling  in  various  regions  of  the  country. 
This  regional  theme  was  discussed  in  Chapter  3  where  we  examined  educational  differences  by 
region  and  the  degree  to  which  regional  variations  in  education  may  be  uniting  or  dividing  the 
country.  Our  analyses  of  regional  inequalities  in  levels  of  schooling  cause  us  to  worry  that  the 
futures  of  many  young  people  in  some  remote  parts  of  certain  regions  are  not  being  sufficiently 
aided  by  the  school  system.  Dropping  out  of  school  is,  to  a  large  extent,  regionally  concentrated. 

Census  data  also  permit  an  assessment  of  our  collective  success  in  delivering  education  to  all 
Canadians.  This  is  especially  pressing  in  the  context  of  our  evolving  economy,  be  it  a  "posi- 

industrial"  or  "knowledge-intensive"  economy,  If  certain  groups  of  Canadians  are  isolated  from 
the  educational  mainstream  or  fall  behind  in  their  attainment  of  schooling,  their  life  prospects  are 
likely  to  be  impoverished.  While  Chapter  3  focused  on  regional  differences.  Chapter  4 
highlighted  the  typical  levels  of  schooling  of  members  of  different  social  categories,  defined  by 
gender,  ethnicity,  language  group  and  so  forth. 

Most  conspicuous  here,  because  of  their  overall  lower  levels  of  school  attainment,  were 
members  of  various  First  Nations.  From  the  vast  amount  of  data  we  explored  in  the  course  of  our 
research,  this  finding  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  most  worrying.  Our  educational  systems 
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have  not  served  First  Nations  people  well,  and  Id  our  view  this  highlights  a  cemral  challenge  for 
all  Canadians. 

From  the  first  European  contact  onward,  a  major  concern  was  with  "civilizing"  the 
indigenous  Aboriginal  population.  The  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  handled  Indian  affairs 
for  the  federal  government,  adopted  this  approach:  "The  Indian  problem  exists  owing  lo  the  fact 
that  the  Indian  is  untrained  to  take  his  place  in  the  world-  Once  we  teach  him  to  do  this,  the 
solution  is  had"  (Department  of  the  Interior  1895,  xxi>,  Residential  schools  were  invented  as 
vehicles  to  promote  assimilation  (see  Fumiss  1995  or  Knock  wood  1 992  for  good  discussions  of 
residential  schools).  From  the  1 8SQs  until  the  1970s,  many  Aboriginal  children  were  removed 
from  their  homes  and  sent  great  distances  to  boarding  schools.  While  not  all  went  to  residential 
schools,  a  deliberate  and  concerted  effort  was  made  to  remove  thousands  of  Aboriginal  children 
from  their  families  and  communities  and  immerse  them  in  European  traditions,  thereby 
assimilating  or  "Canadianizing"  large  portions  of  the  Aboriginal  population.  What  this  practice 
did,  as  the  historical  record  shows,  and  especially  as  the  testimonials  of  First  Nations  people 
reveal,  was  create  a  marginalized  people  who  were  in  many  ways  stripped  of  their  original 
culture.  Pearl  Achneepineskum,  who  attended  Cecilia  Jeffrey  Residential  School  in  Ontario  from 
1956  to  1978,  captured  one  part  of  the  failed  policy:  "You  do  not  put  a  cat  amongst  a  bunch  of 
dogs  and  expect  in  to  bark.  Nor  do  you  tell  a  fish  to  fly  like  an  eagle"  (1995, 2).  Beyond  failing  as 
an  immigration  policy,  a  haunting  legacy  of  residential  schools  and  other  education  policies  for 
First  Nations  people  is  thai  as  a  group  Aboriginals  receive  far  less  schooling  than  do  their  fellow 
Canadians  (Barman  J  995).  Few  First  Nations  people,  especially  in  rural  regions,  ever  make  it  to 
college  or  university.  This  is,  we  think,  a  national  tragedy  that  requires  innovation  and  dedication 
by  all  Canadians,  including  First  Nations  peoples  (see  also  Siggner  1983;  Armstrong,  Kennedy, 
and  Oberle  1990). 

The  politics  of  identity,  exemplified  for  us  most  vividly  in  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  On 
Equalhy  in  Employment  (19B4),  assert  that  gender,  race,  and  ethnicity  are  pivotal  bases  of 
inequality,  including  educational  inequality.  Although  this  perspective  often  proclaims  a  "class, 
gender,  and  race/ethnicity"  trilogy  to  understand  inequalities,  we  find  that  this  perspective  fails  to 
account  for  recent  changes  in  educational  opportunities.  Women,  and  most  visible  minority 
groups,  have  recently  attained  high  levels  of  education,  but  social  class  remains  a  prominent  and 
independent  impediment  lo  educational  mobility.  Canadians'  chances  of  moving  on  to  college  or 
university  are  much  more  influenced  by  social  class  and  geographical  region 
than  by  gender  or  race/ethnicity.  Indeed,  class  and  region  are  the  major  fault  lines  dividing 
Canadian  educational  experiences,  and  these  differences,  probably  contribute  significantly  to  the 
difficulties  Aboriginal  peoples  and  some  ethnic  groups  face  when  trying  to  increase  their 
educational  levels. 

Increasingly,  the  postsecondary  level  is  where  educational  differences  have  the  most  impact 
on  labour  market  outcomes.  This  trend  occurs  u  more  people  {now  well  over  one-half  of  all 
Canadians)  continue  their  studies  beyond  high  school.  As  we  showed  in  Chapter  6,  attainment  of 
a  secondary  school  graduation  certificate  is  increasingly  related  lo  economic  well-being.  Fewer 
people  can  prosper  economically  without  at  ieast  one  degree  or  diploma  from  the  education 
system.  Consequently,  the  postsecondary  system  has  increasingly  come  to  perform  the  sorting 
function  that  secondary  schools  once  did.  More  and  more,  the  types  of  postsecondary  institutions 
people  attend  and  the  programs  they  choose  have  an  impact  on  their  ability  to  find  jobs  and  earn 
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good  salaries.  The  expansion  and  increasing  differentiation  of  the  postsecondary  system  is  a 
theme  we  explored  in  Chapter  5. 

These  changes  have  a  variety  of  consequences.  First,  they  have  the  beneficial  effect  of 
providing  people  with  greater  opportunities  and  choices.  However,  the  amount  of  actual  choice 
thai  exists  is  debatable.  Factors  such  as  sex  and  social  class  affect  not  only  where  people  study 
(Chapter  4).  but  also  what  they  study  (Chapter  5).  Second,  the  expansion  of  the  postsecondary 
system  has  come  at  a  time  when  the  rate  of  growth  in  secure,  well-paying  jobs  has  slowed  and 
when  government  purse  strings  have  tightened.  Postsecondary  institutions  are  increasingly  told 
to  do  more  wilh  less,  and  hence  class  sizes  have  increased,  contact  between  students  and  faculty 
has  been  strained,  and  colleges  and  universities  have  come  to  be  seen  as  large  and  impersonal 
bureaucracies.  Third,  the  more  differentiated  system  and  the  scarcity  of  resources  have 
heightened  some  types  of  competition  between  institutions  and  programs,  often  when  co- 
operation would  be  the  belter  strategy.  Forms  of  competition  such  as  advertising  for  students  or 
offering  more  attractive  scholarship  packages  may  become  more  intense  if  the  participation  rate 
of  the  18-  to  24-year-old  population  should  stabilize  or  decline.  In  recent  years,  colleges  and 
universities  have  benefited  from  a  greater  propensity  among  smaller  cohorts  to  continue  studies 
at  the  postsecondary  level-  As  unemployment  and  underemployment  fears  arise,  future  cohorts 
may  have  lower  rates  of  participation  in  traditional  postsecondary  education  if  they  search  for 
alternative  avenues  into  the  labour  market  (although  in  our  view  the  alleged  paucity  of  prospects 
for  postsecondary  graduates  is  overblown  in  the  popular  media). 

We  also  examined  the  changing  dynamics  of  the  teaching  profession,  showing  how  the 
system  has  evolved  over  time,  paying  particular  attention  to  movement  into  and  out  of  the 
profession  (Chapter  2).  Teaching  is  the  largest  profession  in  the  country  and  increasingly  the 
target  of  disgruntled  parents  and  politicians.  Wfe  explored  both  the  demography  of  the  profession 
and  the  relative  earnings  of  teachers  and  others.  Here,  a  key  challenge  will  be  to  renew  the 
teaching  labour  force  while  meeting  the  demands  of  multiple  interest  groups  for  a  reinvigoraied 
educational  system.  One  possible  solution  is  to  hope  new  recruits  will  inject  freshness  into  the 
profession.  However,  this  is  a  potential  folly  if  such  hopes  also  raise  expectations  for  better  and 
better  educaiion,  exerting  ever  mote  piessure  on  teachers,  without  a  simultaneous  reform  of  the 
system. 

Finally,  we  briefly  examined  how  Canadian  educational  attainments  compare  with  the  United 
Slates  and  other  countries  in  the  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development 
(Chapter  7).  We  have  a  long  history  in  this  country  of  looking  south  of  the  border  to  see  how  we 
are  doing  compared  with  our  American  cousins.  This  happens  often  in  education.  Comparatively, 
Canada  has  narrowed  the  historic  gap  in  rates  of  education  between  the  i  wo  countries.  In  a 
broader  international  comparison,  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  the  highest  rales  of 
postsecondary  participation.  Both  countries  are  at  the  leading  edge  of  the  shift  to  mass  education 
in  the  tertiary  sector,  though  the  United  States  is  farther  along  in  this  process  (see  Griffith,  Prase 
and  Ralph  1989).  Whether  or  not  this  expansion  will  continue  is  impossible  to  predict  hut  as 
parents  work  harder  and  harder  to  ensure  educational  opportunities  for  their  offspring,  ihe 
pressure  may  mount.  Parents  want  their  children  to  fare  at  least  as  well  as  they  did,  and  ihis  adds 
an  enormous  amount  of  upward  pressure  to  the  education  system.  In  the  current  context  of 
smaller  families,  the  educational  fortunes  of  one  or  two  children  carry  the  full  load  of  parental 
expectations — fewer  brothers  and  sisters  share  the  pressures. 
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The  ihemes  of  change  and  comparison  have  framed  this  monograph,  and  the  changes  and 
comparisons  we  idemified  are  among  the  future  challenges  for  Canadian  education.  The  Census 
of  Canada  provides  an  effective  data  source  for  keeping  abreast  of  the  education  syslem,  for 
identifying  pressure  points  requiring  innovative  solutions  and,  on  a  broad  level,  for  assessing  the 
success  of  our  schools.  We  have  used  these  data  to  trace  Ihe  development  of  our  schooled  society, 
to  map  the  fortunes  of  all  citizens  in  the  system,  and  to  compare  these  patterns  with  other  nauons. 
As  we  move  into  ihe  21st  century,  an  appreciation  of  current  educational  trends  is  important  since 
ibese  trends  set  the  tempo  for  future  change  and  form  the  loose  boundaries  within  which  change 
will  occur.  We  have  provided  answers  to  a  series  of  questions,  as  far  as  the  data  allow,  while 
establishing  baselines  against  which  to  assess  these  future  challenges. 
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Data  in  many  forms 

Statistics  Canada  disseminates  data  in  a  variety  of  terms,  (n  addition  io  pubtlcaiione,  both  standard 
and  special  tabulations  are  offered.  Data  are  available  on  Ihe  internet,  compact  disc,  diskette, 
computer  printouts,  rnicroliche  and  micnolilm,  and  magnetic  tape.  Maps  and  olfier  geographic 
reference  materials  are  available  lor  some  lypes  of  daia.  Direct  online  access  to  aggregated 
information  Is  possible  through  CANSlM,  Statistics  Canada's  machine-readable  database  and 
retrieval  system. 

How  to  obtain  more  information 

Inquiries  about  IMS  publication  and  related  statistics  or  services  should  be  directed  to  the  Office 
of  the  Director  General,  Census  and  Demographic  Statistics  Branch.  Statistics  Canada,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  K1A  0T6  (telephone:  613  961-9569)  or  to  roe  Statistics  Canada  Regional  Relarence 
Centre  in: 

Halifax 

Montreal 

Ottawa. 

Toronto 

Winnipeg 

You  can  also  visil  our  World  Wide  Web  site:  httpJnww.stBlcan.ca 

Toll-free  access  is  provided  for  all  user*  who  reside  outside  Hie  local  dialling  area  of  any  of 
the  Regional  Reference  Centres. 

National  enquiries  Une  1  *Q*  a$a-*138 

National  telecommunications  device  for  ihe  hearing  impaired  1  BOO  363-7629 

OrdefOfily  line  (Canada  and  United  Stetee)  1  BOO  267-6*77 


How  to  oidar  publications 

Statistics  Canada  publications  may  be  purchased  Irom  local  aulhoriied  agenis  and  other 
community  booKstores,  the  Statistics  Canada  Regional  Reference  Centres,  or  from; 

Siatisiics  Canada, 

Operations  and  integration  Division 

Circulation  Management 

120  Parkdaie  Avenua 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

KiA  0T6 

Telephone:   1613)  951-7277  or  1  600  700-1033 
Fax:     (613)  951-1  S&4 
Toronto  (credil  card  only):  (416)  973-0018 
Infarnei:  order&statcan.ca. 


Standards  of  service  to  the  public 

Statistics  Canada  is  commilted  to  serving  lis  clients  in  a  prompt,  reliable  and  courteous  manner 
and  In  ihe  official  language  of  their  choice.  To  this  end,  the  agency  has  developed  standards  of 
service  which  its  employees  observe  in  serving  its  cllenis.  To  obiain  a  copy  of  these  service 
standards,  please  coniaci  your  nearest  Statistics  Canada  Regional  Reference  Centre. 
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As  the  .V r.i 1 1 1  century  draws  to  a  close,  schooling  is  Increasingly  stfnlfkatrt  For  Individuals  and  for  Canadian 
society,    Human   resource  development,   productivity  enhancement  and  skiH  training  are  becoming  the 

'•■,d  private  sector  policies  dealing  wi Li  itlve position  in  Internal 

commerce.  Furthermore,  a  significant  proportion  of  the  Canadian  labour  force  is  engaged  in  education 
related  activities.  Education  in  Canada-  Recent  Trends  and  Future  Challenges  is  a  comprehensive  analysis 
ot  education  in  Canada,,  boLh  from  the  perspective  of  the  clients  of  the  system  and  the  providers. 

Well  Cuppy  is  a  Professor  of  Sociology  and. an  Associate  Dean  of  Arts  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia 
His  research  interests  tocus  on  education,  social  inequality,  and  Lhe  environment.  He  is  a  co-authoi. 
George  Gray,  of  Successful  Surveys  and  he  has  co  edited,  with  Jim  Curtis  and  Ed  Grabb,  Social  Inequality 
m  CatMtdeU  He  teaches-  courses  in  survey  research  methods  and  the  sociology  of  education. 

Scott  Davies  is  an  Associate  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  at  Mc Master  University,  He  teaches 
courses  in  social  statistics  and  sociology  of  education.  He  has  published  articles  in  many  international 
journals  on  the  topics  of  educational  inequalities,  transitions  from  school  to  work,  educational  politics,  and 
sociological  theories  of  education, 

Education  In  Canada:  Recent  Trends  and  Future  Challenges  is  Lhe  third  volume  in  a  series  of  1991  Census 
monographs  produced  by  Statistics  Canada.  Other  topics  in  the  series  include  aging,  income  distribution, 
immigration,  the  family,  women,  Lhe  labour  force  and  Aboriginal  peoples. 
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